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happened according to plan—a clean getaway 

with $13,000. Mike O’Day laughed up his 
sleeve when he read the account in the paper next 
day—but he laughed too soon. 

The company officials had secured the services of 
Richard Cutler, the noted finger print expert. For 
him it was the work of only a few moments to dis- 
cover and photograph four tell-tale finger prints on 
the window ledge. Within twenty-four hours the 
prints had been identified at police headquarters 
and the net was drawn around 
the unsuspecting Mike. 

They found him in his lodging 
house, counting his _ ill-gotten 
gains and sent him to prison. 

Cutler had spent only one day 
on the case, but his pay was a 
$500 reward. Wouldn't you like 
to earn $500 that easily? 
Wouldn’t you be mighty proud to be able 
to solve mysteries that baffle the ordinary 
detective? 


TT" “job” went off like clockwork. Everything 


A Fascinating Career for You 


Now Cutler was just an ordinary fellow 
when he took up the study of finger print 


work. He had an average education and an 
average job as a clerk. After a few months’ 
pleasant home-study, he had handled a few small 
cases and then opened up an office of his own. 

In a very short time, he has built up a wide repu- 
tation as an expert and his services are in constant 
demand. He has received many rewards and col- 
lects large fees regularly. 
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Desk No. 8835, 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago i 


Book on 
Secret 


Please send me 
Finger Prints and 
Service Course offer. 


your free illustrated 
details of your free 


Name 


Address 


State... 


Be a Finger Print 
Detective 


Why don’t you get into his fascinating game? The 
demand for finger-print experts is great right now 
and is growing every day. This absorbing and highly 
paid vocation is alive with wonderful opportunities. 
The need is immediate. Govern 
ments, corporations, police de- 
partments, institutions, and im 
dividuals are constantly calling. 
for trained finger-print exper 
The field is as wide as the world, 
the pay is big, the work is im 
tensely interesting. No matter 
what your present occupation is, 
you can quickly learn to be a finger-print 
expert. Our wonderful new method trains 
you at home to fill one of these “BIG PAY” 
positions. 


Free Course in Secret Service 


For a limited time only we are offering & 
free course in Secret Service. If you aet 
now you will get two courses for the pricé 

of one. Both courses go hand in hand, giving im 
valuable aid to each other. The free Secret Service 
Course is founded on the deductions of one of the 
world’s most noted criminologists. It actually makes 
the detection of crime a simple study in commom 
sense. Both are yours for the cost of one—if you) 
write to-day. This exceptional offer may never ap) 
pear again. Act now! 


Send for Free Book 


Write for our free illustrated Book on Finget 
Prints which we will be glad to send you without any) 
cost or obligation on your part. It contains a com 
plete history and explanation of this fascinating new, 
science. Find out about the wonderful opportunities 
which are now within your reach. A few months 
of study and you are ready for your first case. Don't 
put it off until to-morrow. Write us to-day and pave 
the way to future success. 


UNIVERSITY OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
Desk No. 8835, 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 
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ends. 
with the Green Eyes? 





We venture to predict that not one of you will be able to tell how this story 
What was the real purpose back of The Suicide Trust ? Who was the Girl 
How could it be possible for organized crime to be 
sanctioned—yes, aided—by the police? These and many other questions kept 
us wondering right up to the end of the last chapter. 

guess, you will be surprised as completely as we were.—Ed. 


Unless we miss our 








CHAPTER I. 
GREEN 


EVITT dropped out of sight 
as suddenly and utterly as 
does a stone which falls into 
a well. On Wednesday, at 
three in the afternoon, he wrote a check 
for six hundred dollars, covering his 
bridge losses, and made payable to Nor- 
man Treadway, who took the gray slip 
of paper reluctantly, his mind a little 
troubled at the curious expression about 
Sevitt’s eyes. At a little after four 
the desk clerk at the Benedict Club saw 
him go out, wearing a topcoat and car- 
rying a small bag. The doorman was 


EYES. 


S| 


able to remember that he had seen Mr. 
Sevitt climb into a closed car, in which, 


he said, he thought he caught a glimpse 
of a lady. As for that, however, 
Treadway himself was even better in- 
formed, for, from the club window, he 
not only had seen Sevitt’s departure, 
but had been able to secure a brief but 
clear vision of the woman who seem- 
ingly had called for him as well; and, 
as the car lumbered away, he mecham- 
cally had noted its license number. 
Treadway’s brain was peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to such trivial impressions. He 
had the trick of remembering, without 
effort and after a lapse of months, such 
needless bits of information as street 
addresses or telephone numbers, when 
more important facts had escaped 
his recollection completely. He 
could tell the names of obscure ball 











4 
players with less difficulty than he could 
recall those of ex-presidents; he re- 
membered the scores of long-forgotten 
games of tennis or billiards, when, for 
the life of him, he could not recall! his 
own bank balance. And it was wholly 
in line with his habit to find that the 
number on the license plate at the rear 
of the big limousine was deeply en- 
graved on his memory after a week 
had gone by, and Sevitt’s disappearance 
had become a settled fact. 

Treadway rather liked Sevitt, with- 
out having reached any very intimate 
footing with him. They had known 
each other casually in their clubs for 
four or five years, had played bridge 
and poker a great deal, had met, from 
time to time, at the social affairs at 
which Treadway was an _ occasional 
guest. He knew nothing about Sevitt 
beyond what he had observed on these 
occasions—a rather attractive fellow, 
with the speech and aspect and manner 
of a gentleman who played most games 
just nicely enough to lose steadily at 
all of them. At the Benedict a man’s 
finances are taken for granted, so that 
Sevitt’s consistent losings invited nei- 
ther remark nor sympathy; but there 
had been times, Treadway remembered, 
when a faint horizontal line had been 
above the man’s brows as he wrote his 
checks, and when his normally cheer- 
ful expression had given way to a well- 
concealed hint of anxiety. 

Still, in the casual life they both 
lived, there is nothing in the least ex- 
traordinary about a man’s vanishing for 
considerable periods; Treadway him- 
self had yielded more than once to some 
sudden whim for travel and posted off 
to Europe on a few hours’ notice, with- 
out feeling it incumbent to inform his 
friends of his plans. Normally, there- 





fore, he would have paid no attention to 
Sevitt’s disappearance; but two unusual 
circumstances had combined to stir his 
curiosity. 

The first was a hurried note he found 
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’ in his box at the club after Sevitt had 


gone. It was written in pencil on a 
sheet ot the club paper, and it merely 
informed him, bluntly and without 
apology, that the check Sevitt had given 
him would not be good until the next 
day but one, and asked him to hold it 
until then. This was his first real hint 
that Sevitt was hard up, and it irri- 
tated him a little that the man should 
not have confided in him before giving 
him the check. A little matter like this 
easily could have been allowed to lay 
over until Sevitt was again in funds, he 
thought. It was of little consequence 
whether he got his winnings to-day or 
next year. He was slightly annoyed at 
Sevitt for not coming to him as frankly 
as their acquaintance justified him in 
doing. 

And the other circumstance was the 
face of the woman who had called for 
Sevitt. Norman Treadway was not in 
the least given to manifesting any no- 
ticeable interest in the opposite sex, and 
still less inclined to concern himself 
about strangers. He was essentially a 
man’s man, and, although he had been 
trained in the routine of social usage 
sufficiently to get on with ease at a 
dance or dinner, he very much pre- 
ferred to waste his time in society ex- 
clusively masculine. He knew a great 
many girls of his own world and liked 
them all mildly and impersonally; he 
had an eye for feminine beauty which 
made it a pleasure to contemplate a 
charming face, and he was a rather se- 
vere critic of taste in dress. But he 
never had felt a lively interest in any 
single woman. And it annoyed him a 
little to discover that he not only re- 
membered his one flashing glimpse of 
the girl who had taken Sevitt away with 
her, but that he persisted in wondering 
who she was and what was the nature 
of her dealings with Sevitt. 

He thought about the incident far 
more than it deserved on its surface in- 
dications. Who was the girl? Why 
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was she interested in Sevitt? Where 
had she driven him that afternoon? 
What had become of the man since 
then? Why was Sevitt so hard up tha 
a trifle of six hundred dollars should 
embarrass him? Why should Tread- 
way himself be so interested in an af- 
fair which, after-all, was none of his? 
He pondered over it, angry at himself 
for coming back to it again and again. 
Intuition evidently found something 
more in the episode than intelligence 
could see. There was something hid- 
den, something mysterious, which per- 
haps would repay investigation. Tread- 
way had a sense of exasperation over a 
problem the solution of which lay 
within easy reach and yet consistently 
eluded him. 

At last he came upon it wholly by 
accident. He had thrust Sevitt’s note 
carelessly into the drawer of his desk, 
along with the check it mentioned. 
After a day or two he remembered the 
check and sought it, with a vague idea 
of finding out whether or not it was 
good. He drew out the check and the 
note, and snapped on the shaded desk 
light against the early dusk of a gray, 
misty afternoon. 

The crosslight fell slantingly over the 
thick, creamy paper. Treadway de- 
tected a sttccession of faint furrows 
in the surface, the indentations of a 
pencil point which had borne down 
heavily on another sheet of paper. His 
glance strayed to the blank stationery 
on his blotter, the neat little sheaves of 
folded sheets such as the club supplied 
its members for their correspondence, 
folded together in half-dozen lots. If 
a man wrote hurriedly, as Sevitt had 
written, he would be apt to let the lower 
sheets stay inside the uppermost, and 
his pencil would “write through,” as in 
this case. 

Treadway’s instinct restrained his 
first impulse to try to decipher the scor- 


ings. It was exactly the same thing 
as reading a private letter. But his 


glance became fixed in spite of him- 
self, and, quite distinctly, he caught the 
outlines of his own name. “Dear 
Treadway- The earlier note had 
been addressed to then! He 
dropped his scruples abruptly. He had 
a perfect right to find out, if he could, 
what Sevitt had begun to write him. 

It was not easy. The penciled writ- 
ing crossed and confused the indenta- 
tions a great deal, and they had been 
none too clear to begin with. But 
Treadway was a persistent person, once 
he undertook a task, and he puzzled 
over the faint lines stubbornly until a 
meaning leaped at him from the page 
which startled him into sudden, earnest 
concentration on the remainder. 

Dear Treapway: The check I gave you 
just now is worthless. I’ve come to the end 
of my string at last, and this afternoon, in- 
stead of playing for ten-cent points, we were 
really playing for my continued existence. 
[ had made a bargain with myself that if 1 
won I'd have another go at things, and if I 
lost I'd quit. Quits it is. 

There was a line here which Tread- 
way could not decipher. He gave up 
the effort, at last, and went on from 
the point where the scorings became 
clearer. 





him, 


Insurance enough to clean up everything, 
so that you'll get your money in full, though 
you'll probably have to wait a while for it, 
I'm afraid. 

\t this point the writing reached the 
end of the page, and evidently Sevitt 
had continued it on the third page of 
the folded sheet, for the reverse of 
the note showed no sien of indentation 
such as would have appeared had the 
writing continued on the fourth. 

Treadway stared at the sheet before 
him with a queer, cold sensation of 
fear, of repulsion. Sevitt had meant 
to kill himself over that petty game of 
bridge! An angry resentment against 
the man rose in Treadway as he real- 
ized that Sevitt’s intention made him 


almost an involuntary accomplice in the 
He had won the money which 


deed. 
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was the price of life or death to the 
loser; he was invited to repay himself 
for the worthless check out of the pro- 
ceeds of Sevitt’s life insurance. Hang 
the man! Did he take Treadway for 
a murderer, to profit in cold blood by 
the death of a friend? Why under the 
sun should a man kill himself for mon- 
ey’s sake? He himself would have 
been glad to stake Sevitt, if the fellow 
had come to him frankly; no doubt 
Sevitt had plenty of closer friends who 
would have been even more willing. 
Instead, over a trifle of lost money, he 
purposed to kill himself! 

A surge of anger was Treadway’s 
first reaction to the note. But it faded 
quickly as a deeper curiosity replaced it. 

Sevitt had meant to kill himself and 
so had written to the man who held 
his worthless check. Evidently he had 
gone straight to his rooms from the 
game to write that first note. And less 
than an hour later he had changed his 
mind so far as to write another, quite 
different in substance, and had left the 
club in the company of the girl whose 
face was photographed so vividly on 
Treadway’s brain. What had happened 
in the meantime to alter his plans? 
Who was the girl, and what was her 
part in Sevitt’s tangled affairs? Where 
was he now? 

What did it all mean? 

Norman Treadway belonged to the 
class of young men for whom the 
American public has not yet constructed 
a place in the scheme of things. There 
is no room in this country, as yet, for 
an idle class, a body of men who do 
nothing but amuse themselves. Our 
institutions are solidly based on the the- 
ory that all men must work—most of 
them to earn a living, a few of them, 
relatively speaking, to pile up needless 
surplus of wealth, a smaller number 
in the unselfish service of the rest. We 





have no room for deliberate drones, 
and yet we have them. Norman Tread- 
way was one. 
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He was twenty-eight. He had a trus- 
teed estate amounting to a little over 
a million, the income of which sufficed 
to provide him with all the money his 
tastes demanded. He played all games 
so well that they lacked interest for 
him; he had been brought up carefully 
to do nothing useful, and he saw no 
reason in the world for changing that 
attitude toward work. One worked for 
money; he had more money than he 
needed. Ergo, to work for more would 
be mere stupidity. He lived at the Ben- 
edict, killing the hours as best he could 
with cards and rather shallow litera- 
ture, finding his companions among 
men of his own sort, and not quite con- 
scious of the fact that he was bored 
perpetually. He had no interest in life, 
no objectives except to be amused; no 
ambitions, no motives, no dreams. And 
yet, bequeathed him by the ancestors 
who had heaped up the wealth of which 
he now enjoyed a share, he had the 
qualities which had earned them their 
success. When he chose to use it he 
had a shrewd, quick, analytical brain. 
He was physically strong and, in spite 
of his unwholesome life, in excellent 
health. 

The problem of Sevitt’s disappear- 
ance came to him as a blessing well 
disguised. It challenged his wits to 
find an explanation; it tempted his in- 
dolence to make an effort, out of sheer 
curiosity. He brightened as he pon- 
dered over the vague riddle. It would 
be interesting, he told himself, to see 
what he could find out about the cir- 
cumstances which were masked in such 
alluring mystery. And through the 
haze of that mystery the face of the 
unknown girl gleamed like a guiding 
light. For the first time in his life Nor- 
man Treadway really was interested in 
a woman—interested to a point at which 
he stood ready to make some sacrifice 
of personal comfort merely to ascer- 
tain her name. 

He folded the note carefully and 
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slipped it into his pocket, along with 
Sevitt’s check. He knew exactly what 
he intended to do first. West MacAl- 
lister ought to be at the club by this 
time, and West MacAllister knew a 
little about everyihing under the sun, 
The chances were that he could put a 
fellow on the right track at once. 
Treadway went down to the wide, 
low-ceiled lounging room, where a 
cheerful wood fire sputtered and hissed 
in a huge stone fireplace. A group of 
idlers was gathered at the windows 
which overlooked the Avenue, just as 
there had been every afternoon since 
Treadway could remember—men even 
more bored with life than he was, men 
who could find excitement in such in- 
ane games as motor-loo. 
As he came in Jimmie Dresson elat- 
edly called out: 
“Going some! Feur fours, just like 
that! It’s my pot, right now!” 
Treadway skirted the group, con- 
scious of an incipient disgust with the 
silly game which consisted of nothing 
more than trying to make poker hands 
of the license numbers on passing auto- 
mobiles. He had played it himself 
often and often, but this afternoon he 
was in a curiously alien mood among 
these chronic idlers. For the first time 
he saw them with a critical eye—the 
well-dressed, paunchy figures, the faces 
which hinted of an overindulgence in 
food, all touched with the same note 
of discontent. What futile beings they 
were! Treadway did not include him- 
self in their class. He felt, without 
reasoning it out, that he was in some 
way superior to them all. 
Looking for West MacAllister’s 
globular figure, he walked around the 
great room. Suddenly a burst of 
laughter came from the windows. 
“Your hash is settled, Dresson. Four 
little sixes all in a row! My money!” 
Treadway whirled sharply. Four 
sixes! And the license number of the 


car that had carried Sevitt off was 


16,666! He hurried back to the win- 
dow, pressing in between the jovial 
winner and the disappointed Dresson. 
A providential traffic policeman had 
checked the northbound stream fora 
moment. There, at a standstill within 
fifty feet of him, was the car in which 
Sevitt had vanished. 

Treadway acted on stark impulse. 
Hatless and eager he sped out of the 
room and down the steps. He dashed 
toward the car, thrilling to observe that 
its solitary passenger was the girl her- 
self. He sprang to the running board 
just as the officer’s signal waved the 
car ahead. Through the plate-glass 
window above the door he could see 
the girl’s face, startled, a little resent- 
ful. But she did not speak as he opened 
the door clumsily and climbed in. Only 
her eyes questioned him, with a touch 
of anger in their depths. 

Even in his haste Treadway noticed 
that they were remarkable eyes—long 
and narrow, with irises of deep, clear 
green. He observed the sharply de- 
fined, delicate brows above them, drawn 
slightly upward in mute question. Deep 
in his consciousness he told himself that 
it was no wonder he remembered this 
girl’s face so vividly ; it had distinction, 
individuality beyond any other counte- 
nance Treadway ever had seen. The 
clear, fine skin was delicately pallid, the 
lips amazingly sensitive and distinct, the 
chin resolute and competent, the fore- 
head so obviously intellectual that 
Treadway found himself conscious of 
his own mental inferiority even before 
he found breath to speak. 

“T—I beg your pardon no end,” he 
began unsteadily. “You see, the fact 
is, I—I’m trying to get a line on Jack 
Sevitt, and I happened tto see him rid- 
ing with you the other day, so I ig 

Her brows drew closer together now, 
and a hint of color darkened her cheeks. 

“This I have no doubt of 





ae 


your sincerity, sir; but it is difficult to 
pardon your intrusion. 


I have no ac- 





— 
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quaintance with any one of the name 
you mention. You are under some 
delusion that ” She i reached 
sharply for the electric speaking tube. 
Treadway checked her with an eager 
gesture. 

“Please! I’m quite sure I saw you 
with Sevitt last Wednesday afternoon. 
You stopped for him just before the 
Benedict Club. I particularly noticed 
the number i 

Her flush deepened. “I repeat that 
you are mistaken.” She spoke sharply 
in a tongue Treadway did not identify, 
and the car swerved to the curb, slow- 
ing. “Be good enough to go,” she said 
icily. “One pardons an error, but mere 
impertinence becomes x 

Treadway’s manners returned to him. 
He bowed curtly. “I beg your par- 
don.” 

She did not acknowledge the apology 
by so much as a glance. Her eyes were 
fixed straight before her as he stepped 
out backward. He closed the door gen- 
tly and bowed again. The car shot 
away. He saw her lift the speaking 
tube, and, as if at her command, the 
speed of the limousine suddenly dou- 
bled. It flashed onward, into the thick- 
ening dusk, and he lost sight of it in the 
heavy traffic. 

Too late he realized that he should 
have tried to follow it. He had lost a 
chance which would not come again. 
For he was utterly sure that the girl 
had lied to him. He was perfectly cer- 
tain that it had been she who had taken 
Sevitt away with her in this very car. 
And the slight twitching of her eye- 
lids, the position of her hands as she 
disclaimed any knowledge of Sevitt, 
confirmed him in his disbelief. Among 
other trifles of useless information Nor- 
man Treadway had filed away in his 
brain was the fact that nobody lies 
well with an open hand. Involuntarily 
the fingers close and the thumb folds 
below them. Unless a liar knows the 
symptom and is on guard against it, the 
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rule is infallible. Even then, often 
enough, the impulse overcomes caution. 
And this girl’s hands had tightened as 
she lied—lied deliberately and coldly. 

Bareheaded and unconscious of it, 
Norman Treadway stood staring after 
the car till a light touch at his elbow 
distracted him. He whirled and found 
himself face to face with West Mac- 
Allister. He brightened instantly. 

“The very man I wanted to see,” he 
declared. “Come back to the club. 
I’ve got something interesting to show 

ou.” 

MacAllister’s fat, pendulous cheeks 
lifted slightly. He was an enormously 
swollen man, his body almost spherical, 
his head seeming to sit directly on his 
shoulders, cushioned by flabby, bagging 
jowls which creased over his low, flat 
collar. He breathed audibly through 
his mouth, after the habit of men in 
whom eorpulence has become almost an 
abnormality, and he walked slowly, with 
a slight roll as his weight shifted from 
one broad, short foot to the other. 

“Interesting enough to bring you out 
bareheaded in this weather, eh?” he 
wheezed. “Well, come along. I'll lis- 
ten. A girl, of course?” 

“Yes—no; that is, there’s a girl in 
it, but it’s not about her Oh, wait 
till we get inside, and I’ll tell you the 
whole yarn! It’s mighty queer.” 

The polite doorman stared curiously 
as they came into the club. Members 
who dashed out without their hats to 
spring wildly aboard passing motors 
were not frequent at the Benedict. The 
doorman strongly disapproved of such 
eccentric behavior. His face showed 
it quite plainly. 

MacAllister chuckled fatly as he ob- 
served the expression on the man’s red 
countenance. He kept hold of Tread- 
way’s arm as they moved down the 
corridor to the check room, where a 
servant relieved him of his coat and 
hat. He led the way into one of the 
card rooms. Here, lowering his shape- 
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less bulk into a chair, he fumbled in an 
invisible pocket under the bulge of his 
waistcoat and presently extracted a ci- 
gar case. He lighted a thin, venomous- 
looking cigar and rolled his eyes at 
Treadway in encouragement. 

“It’s about Sevitt,” said Treadway, 
a little nervous under the steady, un- 
winking gaze. “He—he’s dropped out 
of sight, you know 

“How long?” 

Treadway flushed. “Only — since 
Wednesday, but that’s just the begin- 
ning. He wrote me a note shortly be- 
fore he left. I—this is in confidence, 
of course—I’d won six hundred from 
him, and he’d given me a check. Here’s 
the note.” 

He thrust the hurried message before 
the fat man, whose eyes rolled toward 
it without a motion of his head. The 
thick, projecting lower lip caressed the 
butt of the cigar affectionately as Mac- 
Allister read. 

“Well? He was temporarily hard 
up. Deposited the check yet?” 

“No. You see, there’s another note 
on that same sheet of paper,” Tread- 
way explained hurriedly, and, holding 
the sheet slantwise under the low light, 
traced the scarcely visible indentations. 
“He meant to rub himself out when he 
wrote the first one. And he meant me 
to know it. Something changed his 
mind. He must have torn up the first 
and written this. And a little later I 
saw him drive away in a big closed 
car with a remarkable-looking girl, a 
girl with the strangest, weirdest eyes I 
ever saw. I noticed the number of the 
car.” 

MacAllister lowered his cigar and 
contemplated his friend with steady, in- 
credulous eyes. 

“What was it?” 

“Sixteen, six, sixty-six,” said Tread- 
way. “I saw it again this afternoon, 
and I was so worried about Sevitt that 
I bolted out to ask the girl about him 
—fairly climbed into her car to talk to 





her. She froze me for it. But the 
funny thing is that she denied know- 
ing a thing about Sevitt; claimed she’d 
never heard of him. You came along 
just as I found myself wafted to the 
pavement.” 

MacAllister meditated, turning his 
cigar gently in his thick lips. His fat, 
silly-looking face assumed an expres- 
sion more vacant than usual, so that 
Treadway marveled, watching the in- 
ert mask, that it could shelter the alert, 
active brain which lay behind it. Mac- 
Allister knew a little about almost 
everything under the sun; it was his 
hobby to be jack-of-all-trades and mas- 
ter of none, to be informed on a thou- 
sand subjects, none of which had the 


slightest commercial or professional 
value. He knew his city as few men 


come to know it; he knew the history 
of hundreds of ancient, dejected build- 
ings; he knew an incredible lot about 
the secret rivers that flow underground, 
the mysterious, invisible currents which 
never reach the surface and yet govern 
events on the surface. Men came to 
him, sometimes, from police headquar- 
ters, and, if it pleased his whim, Mac- 
Allister enlightened them, wheezing and 
smoking and dropping an occasional 
word which they heard respectfully and 
carried back to those who sent them. 

“A girl with a closed car, and curi- 
ous eyes, h’m! Were they green 
by any chance?” He twisted his neck 
again and the loose flesh curved out in 
great rolls below the ear. 

Treadway brightened. “Yes, the 
most amazing shade of green; a deep, 
clear sea tone—and very long and nar- 
row. She looked—I can’t describe it, 
but there was something about her that 
I’ve seen in paintings—a wordless 
thing. She made me think of La Gia- 
conda, a little.” 

MacAllister nodded. “She would. 
Treadway, in some respects that’s the 
most individual woman in the world. 
I’ve heard about her—wanted to see 
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her. Not my luck, though. H’m. Six- 
teen, six, sixty-six, you said?” 

“Yes. I’m perfectly certain, after 
this afternoon.” Treadway leaned for- 
ward. “You know her, then? You 
can tell who she is?” 

MacAllister grunted. ‘No. I've 
only heard roundabout whispers— 
enough to make me wish I did know 
her. She’s the most interesting crimi- 
nal since Lucretia Borgia, Treadway, 
and, if I’m any judge, the most danger- 
ous person alive to-day. H’m—it’s no 
use calling up the police department, 
1 know, but we'll just do it. You never 
can tell. Sometimes these wise ones 
make awfully simple mistakes.” 

He touched a button, and told the 
boy who responded to get police head- 
quarters on the telephone and ask for 
the registry clerk in the motor-license 
bureau. When ‘the servant had gone 
he turned to Treadway confidentially, 

“They call her The Green Woman, 
underneath,” he said softly. The 
phrase was eloquent to Treadway, fa- 
miliar with MacAllister’s use of the 
word to describe the vast, variegated 
congeries of criminal communities 
which underlay the innocent surface on 
which honest citizens lived in blissful 
unconcern and pleasant ignorance. “And 
what they tell of her they say in whis- 
pers, even in the really wicked spots. 
There are men within a mile of here 
who would undertake to kill anybody 
you choose to name for a fixed sum— 
not a big one, either—who’d remember 
their young days and say a bit of a 
prayer at the mere thought of The Green 
Woman. I’d give a month of my life 
to have seen her, Treadway.” 

Treadway scowled in bewilderment. 
‘Nonsense. We can’t be talking about 
the same girl,”’ he declared hotly. “The 
woman I saw isn’t a criminal; she’s— 
she’s more like a martyr, more like 
a Jeanne d’Arc, a Judith.” 

“Uh-huh. Judith might have looked 
like her. She killed—for a fine mo- 
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tive. I shouldn’t wonder if this girl 
had some grand idea at the back of her 
—killings. She isn’t a bit the common- 
place sort of murderess, that’s sure. 
She’s a genius, at the least of it. But I 
said she was the most dangerous woman 
alive. I think I could say the most dan- 
gerous woman that ever lived, and not 
be wide of the mark. H’m. Wish I'd. 
met her.” 

Treadway gasped in exasperation. 
“I wish you’d quit trying to give me 
the horrors and tell me what you're 
driving at, West,” he snapped. ‘What’s 
happened to Sevitt? What’s this girl 
with green eyes got to do with him? 
What do you know—in plain English?” 

MacAllister blew out a long, delib- 
erate trickle of smoke. “Enough. 
You’d only laugh if I told you. Fel- 
lows like you never believe anything; 
it’s the only creed you’ve got, you 
trained loafers. Laugh at everything, 
believe nothing, do nothing. There’s 
no sense in explaining to you. As for 
Sevitt, if he’s not dead he’s wishing he 
was. You can bet on that. You're 
one of the sort that likes to bet on such 
things. Well, if you can find any tak- 
ers offer odds that Sevitt will soon be 
as dead as Esau.” 

“Oh, come, Mac Treadway’s 
schooled instinct of incredulity brought 
the expostulation unbidden to his lips. 

MacAllister grunted. “I told you. 
It’s part of your game never to believe 
anything. You don’t believe in work 
or ambition or heaven or love—you 
and your kind. You’re just a walking 
negation. I’ve told you all you need 
to know. Sevitt’s dead, and you'll 
never see your friend with the green 
eyes again. That’s enough.” 

“Telephone, Mr. MacAllister.” 
boy interrupted servilely. 

MacAllisiter hoisted his bulk out of 
his chair and moved ponderously to- 
ward the booths. Treadway followed. 
He hovered within earshot as MacAl- 
lister squeezed into the cubicle and 


The 
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spoke heavily into the transmitter. It 
was a very brief interview. MacAl- 
lister emerged. 

“T thought so. Number 16,666 be- 
longs to Isadore Strunsky, 123 Baxter 
Street, and calls for a model Z fliv- 
ver, vintage of 1913. Not much like 
the car you saw, eh? Well, cheer up. 
That limousine will be wearing another 
number the next time you see it—if 
you ever see it again. I knew The 


Green Woman wouldn’t be taking 
chances.” 
Treadway stopped him. “You’ve 


said too much or too little, West. I— 
I’ve got to know about this.” 


“Your check’s good, all right; don’t 





worry. Sevitt’s bank will pay it on 
the nail. That’s enough, isn’t it?” 
“No. I—I don’t care so much about 
Sevitt now. It’s the rest of the story 
that ie 
“No use. You wouldn’t believe it 


without proof, and I can’t prove a 
word of it. Don’t more than half be- 
lieve it myself, for that matter.” 

MacAllister lumbered steadily toward 
the lounge. Treadway drew him back 
to the card room. 

“T’ll believe every syllable. I swear 
T will,” he protested. “You—you’ve 
just got to tell me, MacAllister. I’ve 
just got to know.” 

MacAllister stopped and inspected 
him levelly. His heavy cheeks lifted 
and dropped again, and he grunted, 
fatly, as a pig grunts. “H’mph. Got 
to you, did she? That checks up. 
They say that about her. ‘Look once 
on The Gréen Woman and you will see 
her always, waking or asleep.’ I got 
that from one of the coldest gun art- 
ists south of the line. He believed it. 
I do myself. So do you evidently.” 

Treadway shivered. It was perfectly 
true that, as he faced MacAllister, 


gross and swollen, a comic, grotesque 
figure, it was not MacAllister that he 
saw, but the face of The Green Woman 
—the girl with the sea-tinted eyes that 
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held a mysterious hint of something in- 
definable and deep and maddeningly 
elusive. 

“T’'ll tell you what I know.” Mac- 
Allister spoke more gently. “I guess 
you deserve it. It’s not much. Come 
in here.” 

He lighted a fresh cigar and began 
in the blunt, startling fashion in which 
he loved to begin his rare narrations 
of the secret knowledge that came to 
him in a fashion even more mysterious 
than the knowledge itself. 

“Never heard of The Buzzards, did 
you? Or The Suicide Trust? Or The 
Wreckers? Thought not. They’re 
all names for the same outfit—a crowd 
which traffics in death exactly as cold- 
bloodedly as a meat packer might deal 
in the slaughter of pigs or steers, and 
for a money profit. They’re not crimi- 
nals in any ordinary sense of the word, 
although they’re outside of the law, sure 
enough. They have no traffic with 
thieves or crooks of any sort. They 
deal in death—human death, and noth- 
ing else, and they make a profit on it 
in dollars and cents. And this girl with 
green eyes is the brains and soul of the 
organization. They’ve got Sevitt, just 
as they got Dan Tarrant and Johnny 
Farber and Dick Lanyon, and a dozen 
others. And, as I told you, if he isn’t 
dead this minute he’s wishing for it. 
They’ve found a way to cash in on sui- 
cide, Treadway, and they’re organized 
so that they know it when a man con- 
templates eliminating himself almost be- 
fore he knows it himself. Sevitt was 
going to square accounts that way. 
They found it out. And they got to 
him first. That’s all I know. But I 
know that—the same way I know I’m 
alive.” 

Treadway could not resist the normal 
incredulity which was as natural to 
him as the fit of his clothes or his taste 
in cigarettes. He laughed mildly, a 
good-natured doubt in his tone and 
face. 
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MacAllister surged impatiently to his 
feet. 

“T knew it. You're of the genera- 
tion that believes in nothing but disbe- 
lief, that toils not nor spins nor dreams 
nor hopes nor loves nor lives. You 
don’t believe me. But if you ever even 
think of killing yourself, Heaven heip 
you, Treadway. For they'll get you, 
as sure as death itself. Go to a min- 
ister and tell him you’ve got unpar- 
donable sin on your conscience—go to 
a lawyer and tell him you’re bankrupt 
and see no way out except the wrong 
end of a gun; go to a doctor and pre- 
tend you're afraid of going insane and 
let him suspect that you mean to dodge 
it by the shortest cut. Pick your con- 
fidant to suit yourself, and see what 
happens. I tell you the system’s every- 
where—a wireless net of centering 
channels that all lead straight back to 
the girl with the green eyes—The Green 
\Woman—who buys and sells death.” 

He stumped heavily out of the room, 
leaving Treadway staring, aghast, half 
skeptical, and half convinced. After a 
motionless minute the younger man 
rose sharply, shaking his shoulders as 
if to free his mind of a lingering weight 
by the physical gesture. 

“Tt’s all MacAllister’s moonshine,” 
he said to himself. “This is the twen- 
tieth century. That sort of thing might 
have been possible in the Dark Ages, 
but it simply couldn’t happen now.” 

And even as he put his doubt into 
words, somewhere, far down in his 
consciousness, the conviction woke in 
him that MacAllister had told him 
nothing but the truth. He did not be- 
lieve it: his common sense denied it; 
his habit of skepticism confirmed the 
denial, scoffed at the fantastic tale, 
But something in him that was deeper 
than common sense, more steadfast 
than disbelief, knew that it was so. 

He had barely finished his dinner 
when a club servant found him in a 
card room, waiting his chance to cut 
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in and trying to shut out of his mind 
the ugly story MacAllister had told him, 
and the persistent memory of long, nar- 
row eyes that held the tint and tone of 
the sea in their depths. The man gave 
him a torn scrap of paper. 

“A—a person fetched this, sir. It 
—it seems to be for you. He’s wait- 
ing: s 

Treadway glanced at it—a page torn 
from a musty old book. His eye 
caught his own name in pencil, writ- 
ten across the yellowed type. 





Take this to Mr. Norman Treadway, Bene- 
dict Club, and receive five dollars’ reward. 

On the reverse, scrawled still more 
hurriedly, he deciphered a message 
which lifted the short hair at the base 
of his scalp and sent a queer, cold shiver 
thrilling down his spine. 

Dear Treapway: Please pay bearer five 
dols. and gct him to guide you to spot where 
he found this. I'm somewhere close by, in 
a sort of blind well shut in by blank walls 
of tall buildings. Get me out if you can or 
they'll kill me like a rat in a trap. Police 
are worse than useless. Help me on your 
own. SEVITT. 

Treadway caught his breath. “Find 
Mr. MacAllister and bring him here 
quick,” he commanded. 

The servant hurried away. 

Treadway turned to the man who had 
brought the note, a swarthy, undersized 
alien rather soiled as to person and 
dress, who smirked and nodded expec- 
tantly. 

“Where did you find this?” he de- 
manded. “Can you take me there? I'll 
pay you-—” 

“Q-ah, yes,” said the other painfully. 
“Tt take—you come.” 

Five minutes later, with MacAllis- 
ter filling the rear seat of the taxicab 
and wheezing stertorously over the 
hurry in which Treadway had dragged 
him from his rubber, the three cur!- 
ously assorted comrades were scudding 
south and west at the absolute limit of 
speed which the traffic officers could 
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be expected to overlook. And West 
MacAllister, when he regained breath 
to waste on mere conversation, had 
only one remark to make. 

“H’mph,” he snorted. 
so, didn’t I?” 


“IT told you 


CHAPTER II. 
THE SECOND VICTIM. 

THE chase ended disappointingly in 

a district utterly unpromising. 
Treadway grumbled a little as _ his 
guide, who proved to be a Grecian gen- 
tleman named Demetrius Petropopo- 
lopolos, stamped his feet emphatically 
on the flagged walk in front of his cof- 
fee room and declared in his dilapi- 
dated English that he had found the 
paper in precisely this square foot of 
pavement. It was one of those pathetic 
ghosts of bygone prosperity which 
abound in the city—a stretch of ave- 
nue which, thirty years before, had been 
regarded as the very center of the re- 
tail trade, and which to-day revealed 
only the dead skeletons of its former 
grandeur. Substantial buildings which 
once had housed the proudest establish- 
ments of the town now stood empty or 
held little, unclean businesses of alien 
name and type. To Treadway the small 
stores, restaurants, and pool rooms 
which occupied the old structures sug- 
gested hermit crabs dwelling in the 
shells of nobler organisms. 

The Greek could not enlighten them 
beyond the emphatic stampings on the 
dirty pavement before his even dirtier 
eating place. Treadway paid him the 
reward, at last, glad to be rid of him. 

MacAllister shook his head as they 
made a slow journey of inspection 
around the square. “He may not be 
within a mile of here. Very probably 
isn't,” he grunted. “He managed to 
drop that note as they were taking him 
somewhere. They’d hardly be likely 
to choose a locality like this. It 
swarms with these foreigners. And 


for the most part, as I happen to know, 
they’re on the level—industrious, thrifty 
people working their way up. It looks 
like a slum, but it isn’t; it’s a business 
section, busier now than it used to be 
when all society shopped here every 
afternoon. We’re wasting shoe leather, 
Treadway.” 

“Tt’s the only chance we’ve got,” said 
Treadway stubbornly. “You may be 
right. But you may be wrong, too. It 
doesn’t look to me as if any clever 
crowd of murderers would pick this 
out as their headquarters, but if Sevitt 
isn’t here we don’t know where he is. 
And it’s plain common sense to look 
here first.” 

MacAllister grunted noncommittally, 
and they continued their walk past the 
sooty facades of the old stores, some 
of them remodeled to house open-front 
eating places, others sheltering dirty 
little groceries and still dirtier clothing 
stores, their secondhand wares ex- 
posed on racks before their entrances 
and guarded by alert-looking, unclean 
salesmen with bright, beady eyes, who 
stood in their doorways like spiders 
awaiting the unwary fly. Here and 
there a more pretentious skeleton stood 
wholly untenanted—the huge buildings, 
for instance, which once had belonged 
to the great Murphy-Pendergast store, 
the biggest of the early department 
stores. Six stories high, built mas- 
sively of granite, their lower windows 
shuttered by steel blinds, these twin 
structures occupied the avenue front of 
two entire squares, and a bridge still 
linked their second-story windows 
above the intersecting cross street. 
MacAllister pointed at the buildings 
with his cane. 

“There’s a relic for you. Murphy 
and Pendergast built those two white 
elephants against the advice of the 
whole business community. They’d 
made their money on the avenue, and 
nobody could tell them that it wouldn’t 
always be the retail center of things. 
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They got them done just about in time 
to watch the other fellows start mov- 
ing uptown. And they hung on until 
they spent all they had and the fall- 
ing real-estate values here got them into 
trouble with the mortgagees. Old man 
Murphy killed himself at the end of it. 
But it was the mortgagees who got the 
worst of it. They have two hundred 
thousand dollars tied up in those build- 
ings—it didn’t cost much to build in 
those days—and they’ve got a quarter 
of a million in the ground, besides. 
And they’ve held ’em for twenty years, 
hoping for a chance to sell at half the 
mortgage.” 

Treadway barely heard him. His 
brain was busy with Sevitt, caught and 
imprisoned by some mysterious band of 
assassins, waiting death at their hands 
and turning, in his extremity of need, 
to Norman Treadway, whom he hardly 
knew. 

“We've got to find him,” he said, 
more to himself than to MacAllister. 
“We've just got to find him.” 

“A needle in a haystack,” grunted 
MacAllister. “I’m going back to the 
club, Treadway. We’re just wasting 
our time. You couldn’t find him if 
you had a platoon of police behind you 
and a right to search every house for a 
square mile. The Green Woman and 
her crowd don’t work that way. Come 
along. Don’t be a romantic ass. Think 
you'll walk into Sevitt on the street ?” 

“T’ve got to find him,” repeated 
Treadway stubbornly. “The poor devil 
expects me .to help him. He wouldn’t 
have thought of me at all if he hadn’t 
been pretty desperate. I’ve just got to 
find him.” 

“H’mph. 
would it do you 
changed a little. 


If you did, what good 
?”’ MacdAlilister’s tone 
“You don’t think that 


crowd would give him up without a 
struggle, do you? 
away from them barehanded ? 
me, thanks!” 

“I’m going to get Sevitt, whatever it 


Going to take him 
Not for 
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costs me,” said Treadway between his 
teeth. “I don’t care who’s got him or 
how dangerous they are. I’m going 
to find him and get him loose.” 

MacAllister surveyed him with in- 
terest. “You mean it?” he declared, 
after a moment. “You actually mean 
it, don’t you?” 

“Of course I do.” Treadway was 
impatient. “It’s up to me, isn’t it?” 

“T don’t see why. You know that 
Sevitt was all set to rub himself out 
when he wrote you that first note. He 
was broke, and in your crowd being 
broke is worse than being dead. He 
was going to kill himself because he’d 
gambled away his money. Well, The 
Green Woman’s going to save him the 
trouble of buying a gun. It’s no af- 
fair of ours, when you come right 
down to it.” 

Treadway shook his head angrily. 
“T’l] make it my business, then,” he 
snapped. “I’m not going to stand by 
while a gang of cutthroats murders 
an 7 





MacAllister stood still, evidently in 
the grip of a new idea. “Look here, 
Treadway; do you really mean what 
you’re saying? Would you risk your 
own neck to get Sevitt out of the trap 
he’s in for his own sins and follies?” 

“Haven't I been saying just exactly 
that ?” Treadway spoke sharply “You’ve 
got a mighty low opinion of me, Mac- 
Allister. What sort of a man do you 
think I am? Of course I’m game to 
take my chances a 

“Come back to the club, then. If 
you’re really game I may be able to 
tell you something that will help. I 
wouldn’t do it myself, but—well, come 
along. Maybe I’ve been misjudging 
you. It would take more nerve than 
I’ve got, but if you mean what you 
say perhaps you’ve got enough to face 
it. Come along.” 

He lifted his stick in signal to a pass- 
ing trolley, and they climbed on board. 
Twenty minutes later they were clos- 























eted in the card room again. Mac- 
Allister’s gross, swollen face wore a 
curious, unfamiliar look of alertness, 
almost of eagerness. And he spoke in 
a different tone, too, from any that 
Treadway ever had heard him employ. 
His short, blunt fingers drummed nerv- 
ously on the table as he talked. 

“I’ve made a study of these queer 
manifestations of group psychology, 
Treadway. They’ve always interested 
me, ever since I first ran across the 
peculiar case of the Nine Brothers, 
out in Honolulu, in 1886. And _ this 
Green Woman outfit is far and away 
the most interesting crowd I’ve ever 
heard of. I—you may have noticed 
that I have my little ways of picking 
up information that isn’t exactly com- 
mon property? Well, I know enough 
about this crowd to have more respect 
for ’em than for any other ten organi- 
zations. They’re not a growth, like the 
others, with their foundations resting on 
unstable beginnings ; they’re a construc- 
tion, on a preconceived plan, and they’re 
built mainly with brains. There’s no 
weak spot in the whole business, as 
there’s so apt to be in such organiza- 
tions. Nobody’s in on it unless he’s 
absolutely safe. And they’ve got about 
the best men imaginable; you’d laugh 
at me if I named some of the more 
prominent ones. Big men, strong men 
in every sense; men without a crimi- 
nal weakness in ’em.” 

He stopped and wagged his head 
wistfully. “That girl must be a won- 
der. I wish I’d had your luck, Tread- 
way, or, if you’ve really got it, your 
nerve. I’ve thought of a way to get 
on the inside, but it takes more cour- 
age than I possess. That’s the curse 
of being so fat. It softens your nerve 
as well as your body. I’ve tried to 
scrape up courage enough to attempt 
the scheme I’m going to put up to you, 
but I just can’t.” 

Treadway jerked his hand in an im- 
patient gesture. “Go on, man. Get 
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to your point. They may be killing 
Sevitt while we’re talking.” 
“Wait—let me get at it in my own 
way. I’ve got to be sure about you, 
first. I’m taking a sort of responsi- 
bility on myself in telling you even 
the little I know. Looking at it one 
way, I’m making myself accessory to 
what may easily be the death of you. 
I’ve got to know what I’m risking. Be 
patient while I ask you a little about 
yourself, and for Heaven’s sake try 
to tell me the truth.” 
“Go on. I'll answer.” 
jaws snapped shut grimly. 
“You—you don’t believe in working, 


Treadway’s 


do you? You don’t think there’s any 
reason for—for doing things, for 


using your muscles and your brains, 
do you?” 

Treadway stared. “I don’t see what 
that’s got to do with it. But, if it mat- 
ters, no, I don’t. A fellow works to 
get money, and gets money so that he 
can spend it on the things he wants. 
I’ve got all the money I need. I can 
have everything I want. Why under 
the sun should I sweat and hustle and 
strain to get more?” 

MacAllister’s face hardened slightly. 
“That’s what I thought. You haven’t 
any use for your life except for the 
fun you can get out of it. That’s about 
it, eh?” 

“About.” 

Treadway shrugged. Philosophical 
discussions bored him. A fellow lived 
the best way he could till he died and 
that was the end of it. He had a cas- 
ual contempt for the men who acted 
as if the world were a sort of gigantic 
treadmill, to be kept spinning under 
the restless feet of toiling millions. 

“And you don’t get very much fun, 
at that? You’re bored by most of the 
things you do, the games you play. 
I’ve seen you and the rest of ’em hang- 
ing around the club day after day, bet- 
ting on motor numbers, playing fly-loo 
with lumps of sugar, trying to get in- 
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terested in bridge or poker. I’ve seen 
some of your sort drink for the sheer 
sake of killing time; I’ve seen others 
do worse.” The heavy face hardened 
again. “Young Copland, for instance, 
or Jeff Greatway—playing the white- 
light game till it killed °em. You aren’t 





*very keen on anything, are you? It’s 


—it’s bad form, as you say, to get much 
interested in even your games?” 

“Something like that.” Treadway 
was faintly hostile now. MacAllister 
was taking a tack such as some of his 
father’s friends occasionally had 
adopted in the old days when he was 
just a youngster—telling him solemnly 
that a man’s duty was to work his head 
off when there was no conceivable 
need for it—talking about the sin of 
idleness. “You’ve got us about right. 
We've got nothing special to do. Why 
should we do anything, anyway? And 
you get fed up with any game, after 
a while.” 

“Just so. It’s rather queer to hear 
your father’s son talking like that, but 
I'd guessed you felt about that way, 
from watching you. Your grandfather 
made his money by opening up a new 
empire in the Northwest, when it meant 
fighting Indians half of every year 
and starvation the other half. Your 
father was born in a prairie schooner, 
I’ve heard.” 

“Uh-huh.” Treadway yawned, cov- 
ering his open mouth politely with his 
palm. MacAllister’s eyes fastened 
grimly on the back of that hand—a 
man’s hand, in outlines, but soft and 
pink and carefully manicured. He 
went on, more slowly: 

“Your father built railroads into that 
empire, when his turn came. He made 
a dream come true—a dream that capi- 
talists laughed at. He scraped to- 
gether the money for his start dollar 
by dollar, ran his first surveys himself, 
supervised construction, living in a box 
car like one of his own Chinese labor- 
ers. And when he’d built his lines he 
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had to come here and fight for ’em— 
fight the pirates who undertook to take 
"em away from him and use ’em as 
counters in their gambling games. 
That’s how you happened to get your- 
self born under a roof, with a silver 
spoon in your mouth. And he died 
before you were big enough to know 
him very well, didn’t he?” 

“T was fourteen.” 

Treadway remembered his father 
dimly as a rather formidable person- 
age, glimpsed through a haze of pipe 
smoke, who had been alternately lib- 
eral with pocket money and unexpect- 
edly grim about amusements. He also 
remembered that John Treadway had 
been rather comically uncouth about 
some things—his dress and his table 
manners and his speech. Once, when 
his father had come to see him at the 
very fastidious boarding school, he had 
been made to feel a certain reluctant 
shame for him. The other boys didn’t 
directly refer to John Treadway’s funny 
clothes and rough, raw dialect, but they 
let his son understand, nevertheless, 
that they had been diverted. 

“And you’ve grown up to think he was 
a fool for his pains. He might have 
taken what his father left him and lived 
softly and easily as you have, instead 
of risking it all, every day he lived, to 
build up the roads he left when he died. 
He played the fool’s game, didn’t he?” 

Treadway drew in an_ impatient 
breath. ‘“‘Look here, MacAllister, this 
is all beside the point and mighty im- 


pertinent. I live as I see fit. My fa- 
ther lived as he pleased. It’s no af- 
fair of yours, either way. Come to 


your point, if you’ve got one.” 
“Yes, I think I can come to it, now.” 
MacAllister smiled faintly. “You see, 


Treadway, I’m about to suggest that 
you take this life of yours and put it 
down on the table as you’d bet a twen- 
ty-dollar bill at fly-loo. And before 
I suggested anything like that I wanted 


to be sure that your life wasn’t any 
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too valuable to you—or anybody else. 
One more intrusion, and I’m done.” 
His tone changed. “There isn’t a girl 
in the back of your brain, is there?” 

“You mean marriage? I should say 
not!” 

Treadway laughed scornfully. Men 
who fell for the transparent fraud of 
matrimony were not in favor at the 
Benedict. Treadway had a vast con- 
tempt for the simpletons who put them- 
selves in pawn to women and children. 
His tone showed it. 

MacAllister nodded slowly. “Very 
well. I think I’m justified, then. If 
you really want to save Sevitt I can 
show you how to go about it. But I 
can’t guarantee that you won’t fail, that 
you won’t find yourself in a worse 
plight than his. It’s a long chance, 
at the very best of it. Do you want to 
hear it?” 

“At last!” Treadway ventured on a 
flippant tone of relief. “Yes, I do.” 

“Then it’s quite simple. All you need 
to do is to make out a good circum- 
stantial case of intended suicide against 
yourself. The Green Woman will at- 
tend to the rest without any effort on 
your part. But you'll have to be very 
thorough about it. They’re not easily 
fooled.” 

Treadway stared blankly. “You 
mean that I’m to make a bluff at rub- 
bing myself out?” he demanded incred- 


ulously. “Why on earth should [, and 
what good will it do?” 
MacAllister ignored his tone. “I 


told you that The Green Woman and 
her crowd bought and sold death. I 
meant it quite literally. But they’re 
clever about it. They never deal with 
the death of any one who doesn’t in- 
tend to die, anyway. They buy suti- 
cides as their raw material. It’s al- 
most legal, in fact. It’s so nearly le 


gal that you’d have your work cut out 

for you to prove it was anything else. 

And their remarkable organization is 

constructed principally to find out in 
2A Ds 
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advance when a man or woman reaches 
a point at which death seems prefer- 
able to life. I’m speaking quite seri- 
ously, Treadway. They knew about 
Sevitt almost before he’d sizned that 
check. They reached him before he 
could seal his first note to you. They 
persuaded him to change his plans, to 
let them dispose of his death instead 
of throwing it away. And the money 
you'll get from your bank for that check 
he wrote you has been deposited to his 
credit by them.” 

“You're joking! What good would 
it do them to buy his death, as you call 
it? Why should they pay him for rub- 
bing himself out?” 

“Treadway, that habit of disbelief 
is your worst defect. Try to rid your- 


self of it. You despise a credulous 
ass, justly enough. Believe me, an in- 
credulous ignoramus is one degree 


more absurd. The man who believes 
everything is less stupid than the man 
who believes nothing. You need not 
believe what I am telling you, how- 
ever. Because, if you like, you can 
very easily prove it for yourself. You 
will find that I’m entirely accurate.” 
“But why?” Treadway wrinkled his 
brows. “TI don’t see——” 
“T can’t explain. That’s something 
one has to be inside to find out, and 
I’ve never had the sheer courage to 
try the scheme I’m proposing to you. 
[ only know the facts that are visible 
from the outside. But I’m quite cer- 
tain about them. The Green Woman 
and her crowd—they- call them Buz- 
zards and Wreckers, underneath—deal 
in the by-products of suicide. I’m ut- 
terly sure of that. They pay well, and 
they make a profit somewhere in the 
And they’re out of reach of 
I’ve tried to use the police 
was merely siliy! 


process. 
the law. 
against them. It 
They can use the police for their own 
purposes whenever they choose. Re- 
member poor Don Bush, who tried to 


shoot himself and missed? The po- 
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lice arrested him on a charge of at- 
tempted suicide, you may recall. It 
was about a year ago. Well, when he 
was discharged in court it was only 
on the surface. He left the room un- 
der guard and went straight to The 
House in the Well.” 

“The house in the well?” Treadway 
pricked up his ears. “Why, that’s 
where Sevitt must be. He said some- 
thing about a well.” 

“Exactly. There’s only one way of 
getting there. Pretend—and make it 
sufficiently convincing—that you mean 
to kill yourself, and you'll get there 
without any difficulty. Search for it, 
as we searched to-night, and you'll 
merely waste your time. Go to the po- 
lice, and you’ll be laughed at for your 
pains. I know, Treadway. You'll find 
that I do.” 

Treadway reflected, impressed by 
MacAllister’s quiet conviction, in spite 
of his habitual disbelief. If MacAl- 
lister were mistaken, he was at least 
sincere in his error. And contact with 
the queer, secretive fellow had taught 
Treadway to respect his information. 
MacAllister generally knew more than 
most men, and he generally had facts 
rather than guesses. Still, the ugly 
picture he drew was starkly impossi- 
ble. Here, in the complacent safety of 
a huge, modern city, surrounded by 
the evidences of law and order on 
every hand, it was unthinkable that 
there should exist an organization 
which trafficked in death as in mer- 
chandise, undisturbed by the police, if 
not definitely encouraged and abetted 
by them. It was too fantastic, too far- 
fetched ‘to be anything but a twentieth- 
century fairy tale. His instinct to 
doubt was too deeply rooted in him for 
even MacAllister’s sober earnestness to 
overcome it at once. 

“Bring on your proofs, then,” he said 
flippantly. “Go as far as you like. I 
think you’re finding mare’s-nests, Mac- 
Allister, but I’m open to conviction. 








What do you want me to do to break 
into this choice company of assassins? 
Where do I begin?” 

MacAllister reflected soberly. 
“There’s only one reason why a man 
of your sort kills himself,” he said as 
if thinking aloud. “You wouldn’t die 
of love; you don’t go temporarily in- 
sane, except under drink or drugs; 
you've cultivated ail the primitive emo- 
tions out of your souls. But you'll die 
quick enough when you lose your 
money. Yes, suppose you woke up to- 
morrow and found yourself without 
a penny to your name, you’d be apt 
to think that death was the easiest way 
out, wouldn’t you?” 

Treadway spread his hands, grin- 
ning. “Well, I might. It wouldn’t 
appeal to me to work very hard just 
for the sake of living. The game isn’t 
worth the candle. It’s all right if it’s 
no trouble, but if I had to sweat and 
worry and fight like a hungry dog for 
scraps I’d certainly prefer to be decently 
dead. I can understand Sevitt. If he’s 
really broke he’s better off. How could 
he make a living, supposing he wanted 
to? He’d starve or beg.” 

“Just so. It had better be money, 
then. You'll have to go broke, Tread- 
way. That will be convincing. Your 
money’s all trusteed, isn’t it? Who's 
your trustee?” 

“Funny old chap named Markle— 
Christopher Markle. About eighty, but 
a wise old bird about investments and 
all that sort of thing. Always at me to 
go into some stupid business. Talks 
quite a bit like you, MacAllister. 
Trustee for my sisters, too. My father 
trusted him no end, and he didn’t make 
any mistake. We get our incomes like 
clockwork, and they keep getting a lit- 
tle bigger, too.” 


ayy 


MacAllister nodded. Very likely. 
I know Markle a little. H’m. I don’t 
want to frighten you, Treadway, but 
if I were you I’d get a court order and 
have his affairs looked into. It’s al- 
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ways a danger sign when the income 
of a trusteed estate goes up. It may 
not be so necessary, after all, for you 
to fake your bankruptcy. I’ve heard 
queer things about Markle lately.” 

“Oh, pshaw! You’re away off the 
mark there. Markle couldn’t do a 
crooked thing if his life depended on 
it. He’s just naturally straight. And 
he exists simply to make money grow.” 
He waved his hand to dismiss the topic. 
“What about Sevitt ?” 

“He can wait,’ said MacAllister 
slowly. “If what I hear is straight he’s 
not likely to die just yet. But he’s un- 
dergoing some pretty acute terrors, 
which are a bit worse than dying itself. 
You’ve got time to have a try at sav- 
ing him, if you’re still game. I'll think 
it over and talk to you to-morrow. 
Busy, just now. Be here at noon sure. 
See you then.” 

Clumsily he rose and lumbered away, 
followed by Treadway’s half-amused, 
half-respectful glance. If MacAllis- 
ter were right about The Green Woman 
and her mates Sevitt was in deadly 
danger, and by attempting to save him 
in the same way Treadway himself in- 
vited danger no less formidable. The 
hint of adventure allured him. He was 
heartily sick of the petty excitements 
to be derived from the fall of a card 
or the vagary of a spinning ball. He 
realized, for the first time, that life 
was a good deal of a bore. The idea 
of pitting his wits against a group of 
mysterious, terrifying dealers in death 
attracted him with the morbid appeal 
which physical danger comes to possess 
for men whose lives have srown flat 
and stale. As for the hint regarding 
Christopher Markle, that sheer 
absurdity. Markle was the ideal trus- 
tee. Treadway’s money, like the in- 
heritances of his two sisters, was ut- 
terly safe in his keeping. The heavens 
would fall before Markle would be- 


was 


tray his trust by so much as a penny. 
When he went to bed he was in a 


curious frame of mind; he was half 
inclined to dismiss the whole evening’s 
discovery as a myth, a bit of fantastic 
imagination on MacAllister’s part, ex- 
cept for the two messages from Sevitt. 
These he could hardly disregard. 
There was no doubt at all that Sevitt 
had driven away, with suicide in his 
mind, in the company of the woman 
with the curious green eyes, which still 
haunted Treadway’s thoughts. There 
was no room for doubt that he believed 
himself now in some very deadly dan- 
ger. But beyond these two facts there 
was, after all, no sound foundation for 
the involved and incredible yarn which 
MacAllister would have him believe 
as sober fact. Treadway went to sleep, 
almost at peace with himself. 

He woke to find that the heavens 
had fallen. A note from Christopher 
Markle was brought to him with his 
breakfast tray. He opened it with a 
faint, premonitory tremor of his fin- 
gers. The words sprang at him like 
hungry beasts leaping at his throat. 


My Dear Norman: When this reaches you 
I shall be out of reach. I have come to 
the end of the road. There is nothing left 
with which to pay you your quarter’s income. 
For years I have been staving off discovery, 
by paying you out of your diminishing prin- 
cipal. I have done the same with Beth and 
Nora. It began with unwise investment and 
was continued in a foolish attempt to recoup 
that first loss by even more unsound spec- 
ulations. I have no heart to detail the 
process. It seems, now, as if I must have 
been mad from the first. Bit by bit I have 
fed your property into the market. My own 
went with it, and now there is nothing Icft. 
I have sent Beth and Nora their quarterly 
installment, by scraping up the last odds and 
ends, but there is no money left for yours. 

[ am too old to face disgrace and prison. 
There is a better way, and, when this reaches 
you, I shall have taken it. You are young, 
and you have your father’s blood in you. 
You can make up for this bad beginning. If 
am too far along to begin again. I don’t 
ask you to try to forgive me. But I do beg 
of you to take this as a man should, and 
meet it as your father would have met it. 

CHRISTOPHER MARKLE 
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Norman Treadway read the letter 
through twice, trying to get his head 
clear enough to grasp its import. That 
Christopher Markle, the man in whose 
integrity he had a confidence amount- 
ing to certainty, should systematically 
have robbed him and his sisters, for 
year after year, was incredible enough. 
But that the old man, vigorous and tre- 
mendously alive, for all his years, 
should have taken the short cut out of 
his troubles seemed still harder to be- 
lieve. He felt a sudden sense of help- 
Jessness, of solitude, as he faced a 
world utterly unfriendly, a world to 
which he had lost his golden key. West 
MacAllister’s words came back to him. 

“If you went bankrupt you'd kill 
yourself,” the fat man had told him 
scornfully. Well, after all, wasn’t that 
the sensible thing to do? Life, at the 
best of it, wasn’t any too interesting; 
life prolonged at the price of desperate 
endeavor, hard work, worry—was it 
worth the price? To leave his clubs, 
his acquaintances, his lazy days and 
languidly diverted nights, and strug- 
gle for food and shelter like one of 
the millions he had despised—to Nor- 
man Treadway this seemed obviously 
the business of a simpleton. 

Still, he decided to make sure. He 
breakfasted and went downtown to 
Markle’s office. There was a stranger 
in charge, a lean, bloodless, bent office 
worker, his face fallen in so that the 
outlines of jawbones stood out with 
something like indecency. He greeted 
Treadway with a covert malice beneath 
an outward servility that was almost 
a sneer. 

“You’ve heard, I see? 
shipwreck. I’ve _ been 
wreckage, and there’s nothing left 
worth the trouble of salving. He made 
a clean sweep while he was at it.” 

“Who are you?” Treadway chal- 
lenged the fellow’s hostility with a curt 
insolence of his own. “Where do you 


399 


come in on this? 


It’s a total 
through the 


‘sent us his keys. 


“My name’s Seiter. I’ve been han- 
dling the legal end of the estate for 
Markle. He notified us, of course, and 
We’ve been trying to 
find some trace of salvage, but it’s a 
hopeless job. He seems to have sold 
off one good security after another 
and scattered the proceeds in wildcat 
speculations. There’s really nothing 
left. You can go over the figures 
yourself.” 

Treadway brushed the _ penciled 
sheet aside. “Wouldn’t understand 
‘em. Where’s Markle? He wrote me 
as if he meant to rub himself out. You 
know anything about that?” 

Seiter flashed a quick, sly glance 
over his shoulder. His mean, round 
little eyes glinted with malicious relish. 

“Yes,” he said ina whisper. “We’ve 
found out all there is to find out. Mar- 
kle went home to his rooms as usual 
last night. He shut himself up for 
about three hours, apparently burning 
papers and clearing out his desk. Any- 
way, there’s nothing in the room to 
show what’s become of him. Our 
firm’s been over the ground very care- 
fully. At about ten o’clock in the eve- 
ning a woman called for him in a big 
closed car. The maid at the boarding 
house admitted her, and she tells us 
that she was young and rather attrac- 
tive. She refused to give any name. 
She said that Markle was expecting 
her, and that the maid was to say sim- 
ply that a lady had called. Markle 
came down and went out with her. 
That’s the last of him.” 

Treadway hesitated. Then, as if he 
knew the answer in advance, he asked 
slowly: “Did the maid notice whether 
the woman’s eyes were is 

Seiter’s lips straightened. His whole 
face became a blank mask, except for 
the glitter of his small, vicious eyes. 

“That’s odd,” he said quietly. “The 
maid kept referring to that detail. She 
couldn’t describe anything about the 
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woman, except to say that her eyes 
were green.” 


CHAPTER III. 
INTO THE TRAP. 


Y the time he met West MacAllis- 

at the Benedict, at noon, Treadway 
had recovered himself sufficiently to 
take almost his normally flippant view 
of the situation. His talk with Seiter 
had convinced him that the wreck of 
his personal fortune was complete; he 
had been accustomed too long to leav- 
ing his affairs wholly in the hands of 
men who were paid to manage them to 
be very clever at the sort of figures 
Seiter laid before him. He was satis- 
fied that the man spoke substantially 
the truth. Luckily for Nora and Beth, 
both married and for years domiciled 
in Europe, Markle had scraped together 
enough to send them the usual quar- 
terly remittance. They were that much 
better off than their brother, but- no 
more. Treadway prided himself on be- 
ing a good loser; one of his few remain- 
ing fragments of belief centered on the 
ugliness of whining and lamenting mis- 
fortunes. He was, moreover, spurred 
to an even greater display of non- 
chalance than he might otherwise have 
shown by the attitude of Seiter, to 
whom he took a strong dislike on sight, 
and who showed, plainly enough, that 
he .expected an opportunity to con- 
descend and pity. Treadway saw 
to it that he had no _ opening 
for anything of the sort. He 
acted and spoke as if losing a mil- 
lion were an everyday incident. He 
betrayed far more curiosity, indeed, 
concerning Markle’s fate than regard- 
ing his own altered fortunes, and he left 
Seiter muddling over his figures with a 
sense of having had rather the best 
of the interview. 

But he realized, coldly enough, what 
this meant for him. He was penniless, 
after years of careful training in doing 


nothing. There was no way in which 
he could set about earning a decent liv- 
ing, even had he been minded to un- 
dertake the task. He shrank from the 
mere idea of trying to live on the mis- 
erable wage which such an utter incom- 
petent as he could expect. No; there 
was no use even in thinking of that. 
MacAllister’s prophecy recurred to him 
with more and more force. MacAl- 
lister had meant it to be anything but 
complimentary. He had intended to 
speak offensively. But to Treadway, as 
he contemplated his future, the speech 
rang true. A man was better dead than 
to be a mere wage slave. Life wasn’t 
worth the price it would cost—certainly 
not the kind of life Norman Treadway 
might hope to buy with his income, the 
income he could reasonably expect as 
a clerk or something of the sort. He 
wasn’t very much afraid of death. He 
had forgotten how to be afraid along 
with the other primitive emotions which 
his life had throttled out of him. Death 
was nothing but an adventure, after all 
—an adventure within easy reach, with- 
out any tiresome preparation or travel. 
A man who takes life lightly comes in 
time to acquire something of the same 
attitude toward its opposite. Nothing 
mattered very much to Norman Tread- 
way. 

MacAllister listened to his story so- 
berly, nodding. “I thought that was 
the way of it,” he said, as Markle’s 
treachery was explained. “I’ve been 
hearing things about him which set me 
wondering a little. Well, I suppose 
you’re going to turn on the gas now, 
just as I said you would.” 

Treadway shrugged his shoulders. 
“T might do worse, mightn’t 1?” 

“All depends on the point of view. 
I’m not arguing with you. The point 
is that if you don’t set a very high value 
on your life you may care to have a 
shot at The Wreckers—the girl with 
the green eyes. It strikes me that you’re 
the very man to get at the inside of facts 





















































there. It needs somebody who isn’t 
afraid to face death, at the worst of it 
—and you evidently aren’t afraid. Sup- 
pose you get in touch with them, let 
them know you’re contemplating sui- 
cide. Then, if you found out anything, 
you might manage to let me hear the 
facts, even if they did wipe you out 
at the end of it.” 

Treadway grinned. The same idea 
had come to him. He was rather curi- 
ous to know whether the mysterious 
confraternity which trafficked in death 
could have spied on him, discovered 
his plans as they seemed to have learned 
Sevitt’s. He had thought casually that 
if they weren’t overrated they ought to 
be paying him a call before long. But 
he lifted his brows at MacdAllister’s 
suggestion. 

“Get in touch with whom? And 
how? I’m game to take a chance, like 
a shot, but I don’t see how to go about 
announcing my intentions. Got any 
ideas?” 

MacAllister frowned. “Let’s see. 
What does a man in your position do 
when he’s getting ready to wind it all 
up? H’m. Seea minister? Not likely, 
though I shouldn’t wonder if it would 
work, at that. Ministers hear some 
pretty queer stories, I should think. 
H’m. I’ve got it! You’d get your life 
insured. That would be exactly what 
a man of your sort would think of.” 

Treadway shook his head. “Why? 
What’s the sense? And besides, sui- 
cide would cancel insurance, wouldn’t 
it ?” 

“Some policies, but not all. There 
are several good companies that will 
write you an incontestable policy right 
off the bat. The Cormorant, for one. 
And you’ve got two sisters that are al- 
most as badly off as you are, haven't 
you? If you’re going to throw your 
life away why shouldn’t you get some- 
thing out of it for them? You could 
recoup their estates for them. And, if 
my guess is anywhere near right, that 
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would bring you a visit from the lady 
with the green eyes inside of a day. 
They must have wires into all the in- 
surance offices.” 

“It’s a good stunt, anyway. I'll do 
it, whether it pans out or not. Let’s 
go down and see these insurance John- 
nies right now. I could take out half 
a million for each of the girls, and 
they’d be as well off as ever. You can 
pay the premiums every quarter, can’t 
you? What would a million cost, 
roughly ?” 

MacAllister reflected briefly. “Oh, 
between six and seven thousand per 
quarter, I’d say. Got that much?” 

“Just about, at a guess. Haven’t had 
my account balanced lately, but I ought 
to have a few odd thousands left over 
from last quarter’s payment.” 

“T’ll lend you anything you’re short,” 
said MacAllister unexpectedly. “I can 
afford to pay something for my share 
of the fun. It would be worth a lot 
to me to find out just what this crowd 
is up to and how it works. Come along. 
We'll see the Cormorant people first 
of all.” 

Two hours later they sat down to a 
belated luncheon at the club. The for- 
mality of securing a million dollars of 
life insurance had proved rather dis- 
appointingly tame. The Cormorant 
Life Assurance Corporation accepted 
Norman Treadway’s application with- 
out a sign of excitement and subjected 
him, in a specially appointed room of 
its palatial offices, to a rigid but not 
particularly eventful medical examina- 
tion. Finally they took his check and 
issued him a receipt which expressly 
stated that he was protected, until the 
issuance or refusal of the policy, to the 
full value of his application. 

“Practically got to go through with 
it, now,” said Treadway, grinning, as 
he ate a clear soup with casual relish, 
“Too bad to waste that six thousand by 
staying alive.’ He chuckled at his 
grisly joke. 
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MacAllister grunted. “Stand out for 
a big price from the other crowd, re- 
member. They’ve paid big money for 
some of the others they’ve handled. 
You might as well.see how far you 
can go with them.” 

“How much shall I ask?” 

Treadway still regarded the whole 
affair as fantastic imagination on Mac- 
Allister’s part. In spite of the two 
disappearances, in spite of the part 
played in each by the mysterious woman 
of the curious eyes, his habitual incre- 
dulity sneered at the possibility that 
MacAllister was in the right. The 
thing was absurd on its face; there 
couldn’t be a market for human death. 
Who would pay a penny for a useless 
human body? A medical college, per- 
haps, but not very much, surely, even 
if there were any market at all. And 
who else would offer anything? It 
was sheer nonsense, but he forbore to 
say so. There was no use in getting 
MacAllister started again on his hobby. 
He could wait a few days and see what 
happened. Then, if he felt like it, he 
could slip quietly out of life and see 
what lay beyond the closed doors, The 
girls would be better off, at least. And 
he certainly wouldn’t be much 
worse off. 

“Ask ’em for a cold million and see 
what happens,” said MacAllister sud- 
denly. “They can’t do any more than 
turn you down.” 

Treadway laughed gently at the idea 
of anybody’s paying a million dollars 
for his life or death. It struck him, 
with the force of a rather good joke, 
that the Cormorant Life Assurance 
Corporation was doing exactly that, 
blissfully ignorant of his broken for- 
tunes and his grim intentions. They 
finished the meal in silence. MacAl- 
lister, with a grunted good-by, took his 
lumbering departure soon after. 

“A million, mind. And if you find 
out anything try to get word to me.” 
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“How? Sevitt’s way?” Treadway 
lifted his eyebrows. 

The fat man thought hard for a mo- 
ment. “No,” he said. ‘“That’s too risky 
and uncertain. You'll need a simple 
cipher. They may let you write let- 
ters, subject to censorship. It’s the 
only sure way. Let’s see. It’ll have 
to be simple and mighty good.” He 
pondered a moment. ‘We'll use the 
easiest one of them all. Here.” He 
took a sheet of paper from the desk 
at his elbow and illustrated with fat, 
pudgy fingers. “Write me a friendly, 
casual sort of letter, saying you’re well 
and happy and enjoying your rest cure 
very much, and begging me not to be 
alarmed about your absence. You can 
ask me to attend to a few things for 
you—pay up some bills, for instance, 
or store your stuff, or anything like 
that. Probably that will be your best 
excuse. Say you’ve got a couple of 
dogs at some kennels, and that you want 
me to get ‘em and keep ’em for you. 
They might let you write such a let- 
ter. And when they do you can hide 
a message in it easy enough by merely 
bearing down a little on a letter or 
two in each word, whether they give 
you a pen or pencil to write with. You 
can even do it with a.typewriter by 
simply striking most of the keys lightly 
and the important letters hard, but not 
too hard. They’ll show through on the 
reverse of the paper, and I'll get the 
meaning, all right. Only don’t take too 
much time over your letter itself for 
they'll get suspicious. Work it out in 
your head first and be ready to dash it 
off fast when you get to it.” 

He scribbled a hasty line on the pa- 
per. “How are all the people?” Tread- 
way read aloud. He turned the sheet 
over and, with the point of the pencil, 
pressed smartly down wherever one 
letter protruded more than its neigh- 
bor. Turning back, he found the sin- 
gle significant word “Help” spelled out 
by the emphasized characters. 
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“Rather clever.” He nodded ap- 
proval. “But pretty easy to spot.” 

“Have to chance that. They won't 
let you have any very complete line of 
code books, probably. Well, good luck. 
Got to hurry now.” ; 

He waddled away, and Treadway 
glanced after him with a good-humored 
condescension in his eyes. It was 
wholly in character for him to be able 
to smile at MacAllister’s funny figure 
and gait while he stood looking Death 
between the eyes. He had arrived at 
a state of mind in which the amusement 
of the present moment is the all-impor- 
tant thing, and the high lights and jet 
shadows have become no more than 
an unheeded background. In two or 
three days he might decide to kill him- 
self, unless something turned up. 
Meanwhile, MacAllister certainly 
walked like a tame bear. 

Treadway lazed away an hour over 
some illustrated French weeklies in the 
reading room, and was about to join 
the group in the lounge when the hall 
boy brought him word that he was 
wanted on the telephone. He felt a 
distinct flutter of his pulses as he an- 
swered the summons. Perhaps 

His doubt vanished the instant he 
heard the first words over the wire. 
He remembered that voice too well. 

“Mr. Norman Treadway?’ The 
crisp, clear tone rang in his brain. It 
was unquestionably the woman who 
had spoken so disdainfully as he blun- 
dered into her car. He could not pos- 
sibly be mistaken about it. 

“Yes,” he managed to say in spite 
of a queer, aching constriction of his 
throat. “What is wanted?” 

“T happen to know that you are in 
rather serious trouble, Mr. Treadway, 
and I am authorized to offer you an 
arrangement which might solve some 
of your problems, if not all of them. 
My name doesn’t matter. If you care 
to discuss my proposals I can call for 
you in my car and ai 


“I’m afraid there’s some mistake,” 
said Treadway faintly. “I’m not in any 
trouble.” 

“Then we’ve been very much misin- 
formed,” the voice interrupted him 
smoothly. “We understand that your 
trustee has completely dissipated your 
estate, and that you haven’t a penny. 
Also, rather curiously, we are informed 
that you have just taken out a life-in- 
surance policy for one million dollars, 
paying in premium all but fifty-eight 
dollars of your bank account. Under 
the circumstances we were of the opin- 
ion that you might be willing to con- 
sider an offer which would not inter- 
fere in the least with any plans you 
may have made, but would give you a 
considerable amount of money with 
which to straighten out your affairs. 
If we are wrong i 

“Suppose you’re right,” said Tread- 
way a little thickly. ‘Why should you 
meddle in my private affairs? Who 
are you and what are you and 

He was rather pleased with his atti- 
tude. It was the way Norman Tread- 
way might be expected to answer an 
impertinent intrusion of his privacy if 
he had no reason to suspect its nature. 

The woman’s voice was wearily pa- 
tient. “We can discuss that to much 
better advantage in the car, if you don’t 
mind. I’m speaking from a booth, and 
it’s rather more public than is desir- 
able. Do you care to hear what I have 
tto say?” 

“Oh, Til listen if you like,” said 
Treadway impatiently. “I'll be here at 
the Benedict all afternoon, if you care 
to call for me.” 

“T shall be there in less than ten min- 
utes. If you could be ready it would 
save time.” 

“Very well.” Treadway hung up the 
receiver as the significant click over-the 
wire told him that she had rung off. 
He still doubted the evidence of his 
senses. Probably there was some very 
simple explanation under all this mys- 
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tery. Very likely, when he got to the 
bottom of it, he’d find that it was a 
scheme to get him to sell some stupid 
merchandise to his friends—wine, per- 
haps, or a new brand of cigarettes, like 
Charlie Otis, or cars, like Wallace Teake. 
People were always trying some such 
silly scheme to enlist agents who had 
the entree to clubs and so on. Still, it 
would be interesting to find out. 

He took his hat and coat and stick 
from the check room and walked lei- 
surely toward the Avenue door. Here 
a sudden thought struck him. He saw 
Jimmie Ingalls just getting out of his 
ugly, foreign racing car, and hurried 
toward him. 

“Want to help me pull off a little 
joke, Jim?” 

“Don’t mind. What?’ Ingalls was 
very slim and very light of skin and 
hair, and his straw-tinted mustache 
barely thatched an upper lip which pro- 
jected discontentedly above a retiring 
lower one and an all-but-nonexistent 
chin. 

“You'll see me get into a big closed 
car in a minute or two. It’s a plant 
of some sort they’re trying to put over 
on me. They think I’m a soft little 
come-on and wouldn’t dream of hav- 
ing myself followed. All you have to 
do is to track me in your boat, and if 
anything happens—if I go into a house, 
for instance—get the address and see 
that West MacAllister hears about it. 
Will you?” 

Ingalls’ pale eyes brightened. “Like 
a shot, old chap. But I don’t under- 
stand a thing about it.” 

“Oh, I'll explain when I’m through 
with it. We mustn’t be seen together 
or they’d catch on when you followed. 
You go and sit in your car, with your 
engine running, and keep me in sight.” 

Ingalls agreed. Treadway waited on 
the curb before the club, his eye alert 
for the first glimpse of the big, closed 
car. He had not long to wait. It swept 
to a standstill before him, and he saw 
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the girl, erect and aloof, in her corner 
of the tonneau. Her cheeks colored 
faintly as she recognized him, but the 
expression of her face did not change 
in the least. He lifted his hat and 
sprang in. Through the rear window 
he could see Jimmie Ingalls’ car al- 
ready in motion. 

“T’m rather mystified, you know,” he 
said smoothly. “I can’t see how on 
earth my personal affairs can be of 
interest to anybody, least of all to— 
to you,” he finished rather lamely. 

“They are, however.” He felt a curi- 
ous quality in her voice, a sort of 
leashed eagerness, a hint of enthusiasm 
utterly unsuggested by her attitude and 
expression of aloof restraint. Her 
wonderful eyes glowed darkly, how- 
ever. They fascinated Norman Tread- 
way with a kind of hypnosis. He could 
not take his own glance from them. 
“You're going to kill yourself, aren’t 
you?” 

Treadwiy jumped at the bluntness 
of the question, the matter-of-fact fash- 
ion in which she referred to suicide, 
as if it had been no more than a trip 
to London, or a new polo pony, sav. 
He stared blankly. She went on, her 
speech suddenly swift and unsteadied, 
a rushing torrent of words. “Oh, don’t 
pretend and fence, please. It’s so silly, 
when we know everything. You've lost 
all your money, and you're perfectly 
sure you can’t get it back again; you 
hate the idea of working for your liv- 
ing, and you’re not very keen on life 
at the best of it. You’re bored, even 
now. You’ve taken out a million-dol- 
lar policy in one of the few companies 
that doesn’t have a _ suicide clause; 
you've paid for it with your last penny, 
almost. We know what such things 
mean. It’s our business to know. 
Won’t you please play fair with me 
and face your cards, Mr. Treadway? 
It will make things so much simpler.” 

Her eagerness threw Treadway off 
his balance. Even if he had meant to 
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deny her imputations he could hardly 
have managed it in the face of her 
complete and obvious conviction that 
she spoke the truth. “Well, suppose 
I’ve thought of something like that,” 
he temporized reluctantly. “What con- 
ceivable interest could my intentions 
have for you—or any other stranger?” 

“That’s a fair question. I'll answer 
it. We're prepared to pay you your 
own price, within liberal limits, for the 
right to dictate the way in which you 
—go out of the world. Perhaps you’ve 
heard of us. We aren’t exactly anx- 
ios for publicity, but we get a good 
deal of it, inevitably, of the inaccurate, 
word-of-mouth sort which is pretty sure 
to misrepresent. They call us Buzzards 
and Vultures and Wreckers—in the un- 
derworld. I think we’re more feared, 
in the lower strata, than any other 
force. They even mention me in a 
whisper, I’m told—The Girl with 
Green Eyes—The Green Woman. 
More intelligent people, who’ve heard 
random whispers about us, call us the 
Human Salvage Association. They’re 
more nearly right. We try to save a 
little of the horrible waste of death— 
to salvage what can be saved from 
the wreckage of human lives that have 
broken on the reefs. And we’ve found 
a way of making it pay for itself, this 
work. That’s the truth, and nearly 
as much of it as I know myself, Mr. 
Treadway. You fancy that you can 
throw your life away without hurting 
anybody but yourself. But when 
you do it, as so many men and 
women do the same thing, in spite 
of us, you throw away a tremendous 
chance to be of service to other peo- 
ple, people who want to live, who want 
others to go on living in 

Treadway felt the same queer tin- 
gling of his lower scalp. It was utterly 
ghastly that this girl, with a young, 
vivid, eager face alight with a pure 
passion of enthusiasm, should sit be- 
side him and accept his intention to 





kill himself as calmly as if it were no 
more than a casual, everyday affair 
for a man to take his own life. 
“You—you’re actually serious?’ he 
said painfully. “You’re not trying an 
elaborately roundabout scheme to in- 
terest me in some business deal?” 
She shook her head. “Of course not. 
I’m merely offering you a price—your 
own price, remember—for something 
you’ve admitted you are going to throw 
away. You may answer, justly enough, 
that money won’t do you much good 
after you’ve killed yourself. And yet 
you were thoughtful enough of your 
sisters to take out that policy, weren’t 
you? Let me tell you incidentally that 
it probably would not have been paid. 
You see that we know what vou had 
in mind when you applied for it. You 
may be sure that by this time the in- 
surance company also knows it. By to- 
night you'll have your check back again 
and a polite little note declining to ac- 
cept you as arisk. But by our method 
you could provide for your sisters— 
quite honestly. It wasn’t exactly hon- 
est, you know, to play that trick on the 
insurance company, but it will be ab- 
solutely fair to deal with us. We aren’t 
arguing with you about vour intentions. 
We assume that you know your own 
business best, and although we deplore 
your throwing away your life, we don’t 
attempt to dispute with vou about it. 
All we ask is the right to use your 
death to the advantage of those who 
don’t want to die until they must. We 
can promise that it will be absolutely 
painless, in any case; we can give you 
your choice of a considerable variety 
of methods, all of them utterly free 
of suffering. And we will pay you 
that one small privi- 


your own price for 
lege. 

Treadway shivered. “Let me get it 
quite clear, please. You're offering me 
my own price, you say. Suppose I were 
to demand a million. Would you pay 
that ?” . 


” 
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“In your case, yes. But not more. 
That is our extreme limit. We can 
pay it only when we have youth and 
health and strength such as yours to 
justify it. We have had access, you 
see, to that medical examination of 
yours.” She spoke quickly, a crisp, 
staccato utterance which jarred harshly 
on Treadway’s ear, for all the musical 
quality of the voice itself. He real- 
ized, with an effort, that it was his death 
she was discussing, not a mere trans- 
action in stocks and bonds or real es- 
tate. They could afford to pay a mil- 
lion for him because he was young and 
healthy! He shivered again. 

“T—it seems so utterly fantastic, ab- 
surd,” he began almost apologetically. 
“TI can’t imagine why anybody except 
a life-insurance company should be 
willing to pay out any money at all 
over my death or survival. I—lI’ve 
been given to understand that you make 
a profit on these transactions. How 
can you do it if—if your raw material, 
so to speak, costs you so much?” 

She spread her hands eagerly. Tread- 
way noticed that they were fine, sensi- 
tive hands, with long, delicately shaped 
fingers. “I can’t explain—yet. You 
see, although we have a rather extraor- 
dinary degree of protection from the 
authorities, it’s quite unofficial, and we 
don’t try to deny that a mischief maker 
who knew too much about us could 
cause a great deal of trouble. So we 
don’t explain very much until a per- 
son has definitely joined us. After that 
we have no secrets.” 

Treadway hesitated. He was mor- 
bidly interested by the mystery itself; 
still more, the girl’s personality piqued 
his curiosity. Afraid as he was of the 
shadowy menace beyond and _ behind 
her, it was his creed and code to stifle 
such primitive emotions as fear, and 
never, under any circumstances, to show 
them. And, turning his head a little, 
he could see that Jimmie Ingalls was 
keeping a few yards behind. 


His habitual skepticism came to his 
rescue; she was spoofing him in some 
elaborate fashion. There wasn’t any 
particular risk in calling her bluff. If 
it came to a showdown he was certainly 
more than a match for one girl, and 
with Jimmie’s help, in the midst of a 
crowded city street, there couldn’t be 
any danger even if the driver of the 
closed car took a hand. He shrugged 
his shoulders carelessly. 

“All right. ll take you up—at a 
million. You can pay it to my sis- 
ters, in equal shares. Now go on and 
tell me the rest of it. I’m interested.” 

Her face changed. “I—I—that’s 
very sensible of you, Mr. Treadway. 
You're really doing a rather splendid 
thing, even though your intentions don’t 
contemplate it. Besides helping your 
sisters, instead of merely wounding 
them, you’re helping the whole race of 
men. And I'll explain the rest of the 
story as soon as you’ve told your rather 
foolish-looking friend in that racing ma- 
chine to turn around and stop follow- 
ing us. I’m sorry, but we can’t run 
any risks of interference, however well 
meant. If you wish to change your 
mind there’s nothing to prevent. If 
you're frightened at the thought of our 
proposal, or at the idea of dying, you’re 
perfectly free to go back with Mr. Jim- 
mie Ingalls. But if you mean what you 
say you'll have to go forward with me 
—alone.” 

Treadway’s face turned brick-red un- 
der her calm glance. He was ashamed 
at the ease with which his device had 
been detected, humiliated by the proof 
that this girl had been aware, from the 
first, that Ingalls was trailing them 
both. He nodded sullenly, and the girl 
lifted the tube to speak to the driver 
in the weird tongue Treadway could 
not identify. The big car stopped. In- 
galls, rather more cleverly than Tread- 
way had expected, whirled past them, 
slowed, and turned into the first cross 
street. Here, out of sight, he stopped 
























































in turn and descended languidly to the 
walk, sauntering around the corner a 
moment later, seemingly oblivious to 
Treadway and the girl. Treadway 
lifted his hand. 

“All right, Jimmie. It’s all off. Much 
obliged to you for helping me out.” 

Ingalls’ weak eyes stared affrontedly. 
“Oh, I say, old chap—really, you 
know i 

“T’ll explain everything when I see 
you at the club,” cut in Treadway 
quickly. “Everything’s all right, and 
there’s no reason for following any 
longer. Ever so much obliged to you, 
just the same. You've helped a, lot, 
you know.” 

Ingalls caressed his embryo mus- 
tache, straightened perceptibly under 
the level eyes of the girl, and swung 
back toward his own car. The big li- 
mousine turned with surprising ease in 
the traffic and sped back as it had come, 
swerving around a corner before In- 
galls had maneuvered his car to the 
Avenue again. 

The girl leaned back with a percep- 
tible hint of relief. “There, that’s set- 
tled,” she said in a satisfied tone. ‘““Now 
I can tell you the rest.” 

“Please.” Treadway was curiously 
at peace with himself. The adventure, 
so far, was exceeding his expectations. 
And he still clung to the conviction that 
it was all some complex mask for a 
scheme which presently would reveal 
itself as nothing more than a clever 
commercial device. He was on guard, 
as always, against putting any deep 
faith in appearances, however convinc- 
ing. The girl smiled. 

“They call us the Suicide Trust and 
a lot of other horrible names. That’s 
because we haven’t any name of our 
own. We're just a group, not an or- 
ganization. We're composed of peo- 
ple who are sufficiently intelligent to 
see straight and think straight and act 
accordingly. The spirit of the age is 
the elimination of waste—waste of 
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power, waste of wealth, waste of ef- 
fort and material. We're beginning te 
realize that the one great crime of hu- 
manity is spelled by those five letters. 
And while other minds are concerned 
with the simpler tasks of reducing 
waste in mere materials, we’re concen- 
trating on the wastage of human life 
and death that goes on about us all 
the time. We try to realize on a lit- 
tle of the wreckage which happens 
when a man—say such a man as you 
—decides that he doesn’t want the un- 
lived years that lie before him and de- 
liberately throws them away. Ii’s really 
quite simple when one understands.” 

She spoke so placidiy that Tread- 
way’s conviction of pretense and decep- 
tion deepened in spite of himself, 
They were playing some joke on him, 
and presently he would discover the 
inner nature of it and laugh with or at 
this woman who had kidnaped him. 
“Go on, please,” he said quietly. “I’m 
interested.” 

Her eyes softened magically. ‘‘Peo- 
ple don’t understand death very well,” 
she went on eagerly. “They think of 
it as something dark and mysterious 
and horrible, without a single good fea- 
ture. And yet, at its worst, it’s a door 
of escape, as you've discovered for 
yourself. It releases one from pain 
or shame or danger or sorrow or weari- 
ness, once for all, But that’s only the 
minor phase, to our view. When a 
man dies, naturally or otherwise, there 
are by-products of enormous value to 
those who live a little longer. Senti- 
ment and ignorance and fear have pre- 
vented the race from becoming aware 
of these, or at least from utilizing them. 
The same influences would destroy us 
and our work if the mob knew about 
us. So we are still obliged to work 
secretly and illegally to accomplish our 
ends.” 

“Of course.” Treadway spoke me- 
chanically as she paused. 
She nodded and went on: 
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“The law and the view of society 
don’t disapprove when a man_ be- 
queathes his dead body to science. 
That’s recognized as rather a praise- 
worthy sacrifice, in fact; although, of 
course, there’s no sacrifice at all about 
it. The bones and flesh are useless to 
the man who’s dead. It can’t possibly 
matter to him whether they’re deposited 
in a stone vault or dissected on a glass 
table. But if a man proposed to give 
his living body to science, there would 
be a frightful uproar about it. Peo- 
ple are still very generally ignorant. 
And yet, presupposing that he means 
to throw away his life, why must he 
waste it utterly? Why shouldn’t he let 
science use it to benefit others who 
cling desperately to every moment of 
existence allotted them? Isn’t it sane 
and reasonable to save what can be 
saved out of that shipwreck ?” 

“It certainly seems so.” Treadway 
nodded, although now the queer, cold 
sense of panic was beginning to revive 
in him. He was afraid of this girl, 
after all. 

“We could use a thousand lives to 
every one we can dispose of,” she de- 
clared. ‘“There’s no end to the demand. 
Medical and surgical science are just 
beginning; from the first they’ve 
worked in the dark, with their hands 
tied by superstition and _ sentiment. 
Through us, at the last of it, they are 
finding a way to work in the light, un- 
hampered. One experiment on a liv- 
ing human being is more effective than 
a thousand on dead bodies or on the 
lower beasts. Already we have directly 
effected more than fifty vital advances 
in medicine—discoveries are 
saving hundreds of thousands of lives 
that might have been wasted otherwise. 
In medical circles, when the time comes 
to tell the whole truth, we shall be rec- 
ognized unquestionably as the greatest 
single force on the side of progress 
since history began.” 

“It’s vivisection, then—human vivi- 


which 


Treadway managed to con- 
“T—we’re used for ex- 


” 


section ?” 
trol his voice. 
perimental purposes 

“Sometimes. Of course it sounds 
horrible, but it’s perfectly painless—in- 
finitely easier and surer than the crude 
methods most people adopt for self- 
destruction. You would probably 
have used a pistol. Think of the men 
who have tried to kill themselves so, 
and succeeded only in blinding their 
eyes or destroying their reason. A 
man’s aim is never certain against him- 
self. Think of the people who swal- 
low carbolic without thinking of the 
horrible agony in which they will die 
or live—those who asphyxiate them- 
selves with coal gas or strangle them- 
selves with a rope—isn’t it infinitely bet- 
ter to draw a few pleasant breaths of 
ether and slip out of life as peace- 
fully as one sinks into sleep? Why, if 
we had no better inducement to offer 
than the mere painlessness and certainty 
of our methods, it would be worth 
while, wouldn’t it?” 

“You’d think so.” Treadway felt his 
hands and feet growing numb. She 
was dreadful, this woman who talked 
about wholesale murder as if it were 
a noble art, a philanthropic pursuit. But 
he kept his feelings under control beau- 
tifully. Men of his sort didn’t display 
emotion under any circumstances what- 
ever. 

“There are a surprising number of 
enlightened people, even in this dark 
age,” she went on. “You'd be amazed 
at the number of our codperating mem- 
bers and the positions they hold. We 
ramify far out and far up and far 
down. It’s already true that unless a 
man decides on suicide very suddenly 
we’re almost sure to have a chance to 
reason with him, just as happened in 
your case——” 

“And Sevitt’s—and Markle’s?” He 
shot the question at her abruptly. She 
nodded without the slightest sign of 
emotion. 
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“Yes—and many, many others. We 
are a huge organization, even now, and 
we grow every day. And we have prac- 
tically unlimited funds behind us. I 
don’t know what our limit would be, 
in case it became necessary to raise 
money, but it would certainly run well 
up above half a billion. So that we 
can afford to pay whatever the indi- 
vidual case demands—and the arbitrary 
limit of a million is merely to simplify 
bookkeeping. We could pay two just 
as easily.” 

“How—how do you manage that? 
Do you trust your—your clients, or do 
we trust you?” Treadway moistened 
his dry lips, a growing sense of horror 
on him. 

“Neither. We will deposit, in your 
case, the sum agreed on, subject to a 
joint agreement which instructs the 
bank to pay it to your sisters on re- 
ceipt of proofs establishing your death, 
or to turn it over to agreed-on chari- 
ties in the event of your surviving a 
period of six months. At the end of 
that time, if you should not appear, it 
will be paid to your sisters in any case. 
It protects us both, you cbserve.” 

“You get it back through your chari 
ties, then?” Treadway was interested. 

“Ves. That is quite simple, and pro- 
tects our—our anonymity very well. 
Now I’ve told you all that matters. 
Have you any other questions?” 

Treadway was aware of a stiffening 
horror, like the sweating terror of a 
nightmare in which one faces ghastly 
danger with no power to move or cry 
out, 

“No. I—I’ve decided not to go on 
with it, thanks,” he said weakly. ‘“I— 
I don’t think I'll rub myself out, after 
all. I’ve thought better of it, you 


’ 
co 


“Um afraid 
been 


But she shook her head. 
too late for that. 

trusted with our confidence too far. I 
sent 


it’s You’ve 


gave you your chance when 


you 


your friend away. You'll have to go 
on with it now.” 

She spoke crisply, as one accustomed 
to command, and confident of obedi- 
ence. Treadway half rose from his 
seat, fumbling for the latch of the door. 
His fingers slipped over smooth enamel. 
He glanced down. There was no latch 
on the inner side! He drew back his 
hand to strike at the plate glass, per- 
vaded with a sudden shock of panic as 
he realized that the car had left the 
city behind it and was running swiftly 
between fields and hedges. 

The girl laughed softly, a touch of 
scorn in her voice. “It’s quite useless, 
Mr. Treadway,” she said. “And it’s 
rather unworthy, isn’t it? You made 
your bargain with me; I trusted you. 
Now you withdraw G 

Treadway had a quick flash of 
shame. He was behaving like a cor- 
nered rat. It obviously would be fool 
ish to try to beat his way out of the 
car with his hands. The plate glass 
was tough and thick, and the driver 
certainly would be armed. It was very 
much better to behave in character. He 
would have plenty of chances to escape 
later on. His old habit of disbelief 
came back to him, too. Probably he 
was making a fool of himself, anyway. 
It must be all bluff. Such things as 
she had described simply couldn't 
happen. 

“You're quite right,” he said, drop- 
ping back to his place. “That was just 
a reflex action, I guess. I’m at your 
service, as soon as we've signed that 
agreement you’re going to draw up re- 
garding the money.” 

She beamed. ‘“That’s better. We'll 
attend to it at once.” She lifted the 
tube and addressed the driver in a 
strange tongue. Treadway listened. 
He could not make out the words. It 
was all gibberish to his ear. She took a 
tremendous time over her instructions, 

What was the sense of 
speech to a chauffeur? 


he thought. 


making a 
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Queer, wasn’t it, that he should actu- 
ally feel drowsy. He felt his eyelids 
droop leadenly; a vast weariness 
weighted his arms and legs. Suddenly, 
as his consciousness flickered up in a 
final flame of realization, jhe under- 
stood. She wasn’t talking through that 
tube—she was breathing through it! 
And he had filled his lungs with some 
odorless, powerful anzsthetic. He was 
helpless, on the brink of oblivion. 

He tried desperately to lift his arms, 
to cry out. But, like some huge, re- 
sistless wave, darkness rose about him, 
descended on him. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE HOUSE IN THE WELL. 


ORMAN TREADWAY woke sud- 
denly, with the alarming con- 
sciousness of having slept interminably 
in the very tecth of vital need for alert- 
ness. He found himself lying, fully 
clad, on a narrow but comfortable 
couch-bed in a low-ceiled, somewhat 
gloomy room, the walls showing the 
glazed surface associated with hospital 
rooms, and tinted a flat, ash-colored 
gray. The single window was blinded 
by a sash curtain which obscured the 
lower half, and a shade drawn down to 
meet it. Rising to an elbow with an 
effort, he observed that the floor was 
of tile, and that only a narrow strip of 
matting beside the bed redeemed its 
cold, bare surface. He remembered, 
with a sudden shock of panic, what had 
happened before he had lost conscious- 
ness. Although his head throbbed pain- 
fully at the least motion, the realiza- 
tion of his plight brought him to his 
feet with a bound. He tried the knob 
of the door eagerly, finding it locked, 
as he had expected. He sprang toward 
the window, to discover that beyond 
its obscured glass stout upright bars 
were set into solid masonry. 
Lifting the shade, he stared out into 
a narrow courtyard, shut in on three 
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sides by blank brick walls which rose 
above him for fifty or sixty feet, at 
least. 

He could see that the sky overhead 
was still blue with the light of a de- 
clining sun, but in the narrow inclo-_ 
sure at the foot of the walls a false 
dusk already had begun to thicken, like 
a palpable sediment slowly settling in 
a fluid. He could see plainly enough, 
however, to make out an untidy stretch 
of earth covered by an overgrowth of 
sickly dead weeds, with three or four 
anzmic shrubs reaching up futilely to- 
ward the light and air above them. He 
had a curious sense of decay, of age 
and death and oblivion, which shut 
down on him with a sort of suffocation. 

This was the “sort of well” of which 
Sevitt had written. Like Sevitt, he was 
a prisoner, helpless in the hands of the 
Suicide Trust, waiting for death in 
some cold-blooded, merciless fashion at 
their hands. Terror stirred in him. 
For the first time in his life he felt 
deeply, vividly. For the first time in 
his memory he knew what it was to 
desire something passionately and in 
vain. With a fervor of eagerness he 
had never suspected in himself, he 
yearned for freedom—for the mere re- 
lease from the imprisoning walls and 
bars—for the open sky and the clean 
wind. He beat angrily on the panels 
of the locked door, shouted wordlessly 
in his first keen flash of fear, forget- 
ful of the elaborate system of repres- 
sions and affectations which constituted 
his code. A gruff voice answered him, 
startlingly near to the other side of the 
door. 

“Less 
want ?” 

‘I want to get out,” said Treadway 
artlessly. “Let me out—let me ; 

“Against orders. Have to wait till 
the superintendent comes. Be here in 
an hour or so. Keep quiet till then.” 

There was a peremptory tone in the 
voice which seemed to carry with it a 


noise there! What do you 
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hint of contempt. Treadway flushed 
with a sudden self-consciousness as he 
realized that he was acting like a ter- 
rified boy instead of a man. ‘There 
certainly was no sense in making a row. 
The door was too strong to be kicked 
in, and clearly a guard was on the other 
side. If there was any chance of es- 
cape it would be when the superintend- 
ent—whoever and whatever he was— 
paid the promised visit. He could af- 
ford to wait till then. Certainly it was 
silly to scream and kick uselessly at 
the panels. He sat down on the edge 
of the bed, trying to order his thoughts. 
He had plenty of time to think dur- 
ing the minutes which dragged before 
he heard steps beyond his door. It 
seemed an eternity to Treadway. The 
utter folly of his enterprise appalled 
him. Viewed in retrospect, it seemed 
incredible that he should have let him- 
self in for such a fool’s adventure, for 
sheer, idle curiosity. Of course, there 
had been Sevitt and Markle; it was 
reasonable enough to try to help them, 
but certainly he should have gone about 
it more cautiously. He had walked 
into the trap like a fool, blindly confi- 
dent of his ability to take care of him- 
self, fatuously trustful of a girl who, 
according to West MacAllister, was one 
of the most dangerous women alive. 
When he tried to center his resent- 
ment against her it exasperated him to 
discover that he arrayed himself con- 
stantly on her side, seeking excuse and 
defense for her. She believed in her 
infamous trade; there wasn’t any pos- 
sible doubt about that. She thought 
she was doing a splendid, useful sery- 
ice in this hideous traffic in the death 
of men. She was merely deluded, self- 
deceived. He had no right to blame 
her for his plight. It was absolutely 
and wholly his own fault that he was 
here, in deadly danger of his life. 
Deliberately he considered that phase 
of the mystery. Was he really in dan- 
ger, after all? 


His old instinct to dis- 


trust appearances came to his rescue. 
It wasn’t thinkable, no matter how con- 
vincing the circumstances might seem, 
that there should be any such system- 
atic, organized traffic in suicide as she 
had described. He was behaving like 
a credulous ass. It was all some elabo- 
rate fraud, some intricate scheme or 
other to which he presently would find 
the key. He was ashamed of his one 
involuntary display of fear now. He 
wished that he had not let the girl sec 
that her story had affected him in the 
least. 

He thought of West MacAllister and 
wondered whether the fat, omniscient 
clubman was on his track. It was more 
than possible that MacAllister had had 
him followed, without his suspecting it. 
If so, whatever the nature of the game 
which was being played on him, Mac- 
Allister might be relied on to get him 
out of it. There was a great deal of 
energy and initiative in the fat man, in 
spite of his appearance. Treadway 
took a real comfort in the thought. 
And, remembering MacAllister’s sug- 
gestion as to cipher correspondence, he 
set himself to working out a letter which 
should contain the information he 
wished to convey. It occurred to him 
that this was sadly little—no more than 
Sevitt had managed to send him in that 
hurried scrawl. JIle worked it out, 
however, surprised at the ease with 
which the system answered the pur- 
pose. If they allowed him to write— 
and if he could by any chance find out 
the locality in which he was impris- 
oned—he might apprise MacAllister of 
his situation in time to prevent disaster 
even supposing that the danger was 
real, after all. 

The mental letter was half composed 
when there came a sound outside his 
door. A key turned. He stood up, 
his arms flexed slightly, his muscles 
tense and ready for instant action if 
there was the least chance of success. 
But they relaxed again as the girl ap- 
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peared, followed by a cléan-cut, erect 
young man in a crisply starched white 
jacket, his face pgtently stamped with 
the mark of the” modern surgeon— 
clean-shaven, confident, competent, with 
perhaps just a shade of aggressiveness 
in the set of the jaw and the swing of 
the shoulder. 

“This is Doctor Elston, Mr. Tread- 
vay—our superintendent. I’ve told 
him a little about you. He’ll want to ask 
you some question. I—I came back to 
introduce him and also, a little, to apol- 
ogize for our method of protecting the 
secret of this place. Even if you hadn’t 
wanted to get out I should have had 
to use it. It’s essential, you see, that 
nobody should know where we—we do 
our work. Will you forgive me?” 

Treadway’s — self-possession came 
back to him easily in her presence. It 
was his part to betray no emotion, to 
show neither surprise nor anger nor 
fear nor overmuch interest, after the 
pattern of manly behavior which served 
him as a model. He laughed carelessly. 

“Oh, that’s quite all right. Don’t 
think of it, please. I was a little star- 
tled to find I couldn’t get out when I 
chose, but I really shouldn’t have tried. 
[ accepted your offer, and I fully meant 
to stand by my acceptance.” 

“T thought you would.” 

She spoke with a curious absence of 
the kindliness which had marked her 
earlier speech. As he talked he seemed 
to have receded from her. She had 
spoken first in a tone of frank, inter- 
ested personality; now she was aloof, 
remote, impersonal. Treadway was 
annoyed, piqued. In some fashion he 
had lost caste in her sight. The obvi- 
ous explanation dawned on him at once. 
She had seen him show the 
feather during that one bad moment in 
the car. Very naturally she regarded 
him less favorably than she had at first 
He lifted his chin and squared his 
shoulders. 

“T’d like to get the formalities out of 
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the way as soon as possible, you know. 
We might arrange those deposits and 
so on, don’t you think? This waiting 
gets rather on the nerves, I discover.” 

“Then—then you still want to go on 
with- it?” He fancied that her inter- 
est quickened again, and his impulse to 
act, to affect, swelled importantly in 
him. 

“Why, yes, naturally. 
was irrevocable. Isn’t it? 

“Ves, of course—but I fancied you 
had changed your mind—in the car. | 
brought Doctor Elston to—to see 
whether we might not manage to spare 
you the anxiety of suspense. Some- 
times it proves necessary to use harm- 
less drugs insuring sleep and rest, you 
know.” 

Treadway shook his head emphat- 
ically. He was quite in earnest about 
this refusal. No more drugs for him! 
He clung almost passionately to his 
consciousness, and the thought of sink- 
ing again into helpless oblivion was 
hateful, abhorrent. “Oh, no. I really 
shouldn’t like to do anything of that 
I’m quite all right. The doctor 
will tell you so, I’m sure.” He grinned 
amiably at Elston. 

“Yes, Miss Rayle.” Elston returned 
the grin frankly. “Mr. Treadway 
won't need iny needles, I’m sure. He’s 
not that sort.” 

Treadway realized that he had never 
heard her name before. Rayle—h’m— 
he didn’t know anybody of that name, 
did he? He wondered what her first 
name was. He would have liked to 
think of her less formally than as Miss 
Rayle. 

She seemed to recede again. 
tone was coolly impersonal as 
turned. 

“Very well. 
doctor, then. 
way.” 

He had a sudden 
the finality of her tone. 
you shan’t [, Miss 


I thought it 


” 


sort. 


Her 
she 


Pil leave you with the 
Good-by, Mr. Tread- 
stab of terror at 
“I—T’ll see 


again, Ravle 2?” 
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There was almost an appeal in the 
words. He caught himself up sharply. 
Mustn’t play the kid before her. 
Mustn’t let her think him frightened 
again. He controlled his woice and 
spoke almost casually. “Or does one 
reach the end of the chapter quickly, 
here? Is it really good-by, so soon?” 

“We shall meet again, several times,” 
she told him coldly. “I have to bring 
you the documents covering our agree- 
ment, for signature. They will be ready 
to-morrow morning. As for your other 
question, the time varies, depending on 
a number of circumstances. Doctor 
Elston will explain that. Good night.” 

The door closed after her. Tread- 
way heard her voice outside, in the hall, 
and the low-toned mumble of the 
guard’s answer. He surveyed Elston 
with interest, as a vague idea of mak- 
ing a bolt for it faded away before the 
knowledge that the door still was 
guarded on the other side. 

“Another examination, doctor? I’m 
getting quite used to them.” 

“Only a special! sort, this time. We've 
got the superficial results of your in- 
spection at the Cormorant offices, you 
see. I need only to make a couple of 
further tests. Roll up your right 
sleeve, will you?” 

He turnéd to the door and drew in a 
small wheeled stand of white-enameled 
metal, on which Treadway saw an ar- 
ray of enamelware vessels, gauze, a 
glass test tube in a wooden stand, cot- 
ton, water, antiseptics. He watched 
with lively interest as Elston scrubbed 
a spot just above the elbow of his bared 
arm and wound a short, slender rubber 
tube tightly about it. Instantly the 
choked veins sprang into high relief 
against the white skin—twisted, knot- 
ted blue channels branchings and con 
verging like the rivers on school maps, 
Treadway observed. 

“What's this for?’ he inquired. 
“They didn’t do anything like that at 
the insurance offices.” 





“Hemolysis test-—and Wasserman, of 
course,” said Elston briefly. “May 
have a transfusion for you, you see. 
Explain that later. Don’t wiggle, 
please.” 

In a few seconds it was over. 

Treadway had watched’ Elston 
keenly. These fellows must know a 
frightful lot, he reflected, a little im- 
pressed, for the first time in his life, 
with the mysterious understanding of 
the physician. He had taken his doc- 
tors very much for granted till now, 
patronizing them in his thought as use- 
ful Johnnies who worked like the deuce 
for the money they made. Uncon- 
sciouly he had classed doctors and 
dentists and tailors and chefs in very 
much the same category; they existed 
simply to make life a little more com- 
fortable for such people as Norman 
Treadway. Elston impressed him as 
consciously superior to himself. He 
was annoyed to find himself standing 
perceptibly in awe of the man. Elston 
did not treat him with the deference 
he invariably had received from the 
costly specialists he favored with his 
rare patronage. And Treadway, with 
his eye on the carmined test tube from 
which, after some mysterious and in- 
tricate process, Elston presently would 
derive even more mysterious informa- 
tion, felt a strange, new sense of in- 
feriority, of ignorance. 

Elston wheeled the stand out of the 
way and straightened, with an abrupt 
change of manner. He gestured Tread- 
way to a seat on the bed and took his 
own place beside him. 

“You understand that you’ve got a 
certain latitude of choice, Treadway.” 
He had dropped the respectful “Mis- 
ter,” Treadway observed. “Within 
limits, of course, you can suit yourself 
about your—finish. I[’ll illustrate in- 
stead of explaining. You can choose, 
for instance, to help us out in some 
mighty important experiments we're 
making to isolate the specific organism 
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That would be a bit 


of meningitis. 
slower, perhaps, than you’d care for. 
Of course, you wouldn’t have to be con- 
scious, except now and then, but I 
shouldn’t care for it myself, if I were 
you. Surgical work is quicker and 


more interesting. We’re continually 
doing a good bit of vivisection, and 
you can have that, if you like. The 
good point about that is that we could 
use you at once. 

“Or you can gamble a bit, if you like. 
{ rather fancy you’d prefer that. It’s 
more or less a_ sporting chance—a 
mighty big flyer against luck, with life 
as the stakes. We’ve got a classifica- 
tion we call ‘Emergency’ for lack of a 
better term. It includes all special, 
rush cases where the sacrifice of one 
life may save another. It might be a 
transfusion, for instance, though that 
isn’t exactly final. You would probably 
recover, the first time. It might be an- 
other go at transplantation, which we 
keep on trying, though we _ haven’t 
made it work, so far. Suppose you 
chose emergency classification. You'd 
stay right here and wait your call. It 
might take a day, and it might be a 
month, or even two. There’s no telling. 
We sometimes go longer than that with- 
out a practicable opportunity, and then 
again we may have three or four cases 
in the same week. It’s rather a sport- 
ing chance. Men of your sort gener- 
ally prefer it—one last flicker against 
fate. How does it strike you?” 

Treadway was still conscious of a 
persistent sense of unreality. In the 
face of mounting evidence he could not 
persuade himself that he was facing 
facts. The whole thing was too impos- 
sible, too fantastic. He fumbled for his 
cigarette case and match box and 
lighted one of his carefully blended 
cigarettes before answering. Suppos- 
ing, for the moment, that it was real, 
that he was actually being invited to 
choose whether his body should be cut 
up, living, to teach a few cold-blooded 


surgeons something about the hidden 
secrets of the human organism, or 
whether his blood should be transfused 
into the veins of some other human 
being, or some organ of his body trans- 
planted literally to replace the defect 
of another man, clearly the part of wis- 
dom was to take the chance which of- 
fered the greatest opportunity of es- 
cape. Besides, it harmonized best with 
his attitude of unconcern, of casual 
bravado. He shrugged his shoulders. 

“T rather like that last idea,” he said 
carelessly. “It sounds sporting, any- 
way. And [I think my nerves are good 
for the strain of waiting. I'll choose 
the emergency class, [lston.”’ 

Elston nodded, as if pleased. “I 
hoped you would. I!t-—it takes rather 
more nerve than most of otir cases seem 
to have left when we get them, I[’ll 
try to make it easy for you.” 

“Thanks.” Treadway spoke casu- 
ally. ‘ I suppose you haven’t an emer- 
gency case in waiting, at the moment? 
I’m not choosing against a sure thing, 
I mean?” 

“No. We had one—imighty interest- 
ing, too. But that was fixed up yester- 
day. We were lucky to pick up just 
the right man for it in the nick of time. 
He was game, too. Never turned a 
hair.” He nodded approvingly. 

A cold flash of horror chilled Tread- 
Sevitt! If this cold- 
playing some 


way’s soul. 
blooded ghoul weren’t 
ghastly jest, they had done away with 
Sevitt! He struggled with his twitch- 
ing nerves before he dared trust him- 
self to ask the inevitable question. 

“That was Jack Sevitt, I suppose?” 
He spoke in an admirable counterfeit 
of unconcern. 

Elston’s brows rose. “You knew 
him, eh? I might have guessed as 
much, I’m not supposed to gabble 
about my patients. Forget what I said, 
will you? I'll send you up some stuff 
to read, and you'll have your dinner 
at seven. There’s a bath in the next 
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room, as you can see, and we'll keep 
you in fresh linen and things. Hf you 
want anything special, just call the 
nurse. He’s always in the hall, you 
know.” 

Treadway managed to control his 
wild impulse to fling himself bodily at 
the man’s throat and risk everything in 
a frantic attempt to break away. A 
sense of horror had him by the throat 
at last. In spite of himself he began 
to believe the incredible tale of death 
these people were telling. Sevitt! 
Why, only a few days before they had 
sat at the club, killing their time over 
the chance fall of cards, betting trivial 
dollars against one another, and now 
Sevitt was dead and Treadway stood 
facing his fate. 

“I'd like to write a letter or two,” 
he said, forcing his voice to be placid. 
“T came away in something of a hurry, 
you see, and there may be some trou- 
ble unless I explain things to one or 
two people. And I’ve just remembered 
a few details I ought: to attend to, too. 
If it’s not against the rules és 

“Well, we don’t exactly encourage 
correspondence, of course, but if you 
don’t mind our censoring the letters 
rather strictly I guess I can manage it. 
I'll send you up some paper and things 
with the reading matter.” 

He nodded cheerfully and departed. 
The lock clicked. Treadway stood star- 
ing at it, trying to think collectedly. 
It simply wasn’t possible that he had 
walked into a death trap. Such things 
couldn’t happen in real life. It was 
all some scheme to get his money— 
no, it couldn’t be that, because he didn’t 
‘have any, and these people knew it. 
It must be something less obvious, then; 
it just couldn’t be what they all said 
it was. Why, within a few yards of 
where he stood policemen were pacing 
their beats, trolley cars and motors were 
passing up and down streets crowded 
with peaceable citizens. And yet 
He began to be very much afraid. 











After a few minutes the nurse, as 
Elston called him, appeared with an 
armful of books in rather uninviting 
cloth bindings. He set them down on 
the stand beside the bed and laid a few 
sheets of ordinary bond paper beside 
them, with a sharpened lead pencil. 

Treadway barely noticed him, be- 
yond observing that he looked like a 
foreigner, with a sullen, morose, stupid 
face. He was impatient to be at his 
letter to MacAllister. 

Once the door was closed and locked, 
he sat down and began the task, writ- 
ing swiftly and bearing down on the 
vital letters ever so lightly. His brain 
worked clearly, now. 

Dear Mac: I’m taking a sort of rest cure 
where there’s no fuss or nonsense, and I’m 
enjoying the new experience a whole lot. It’s 
peaceful and very quiet, and I'll stay in- 
definitely. My address is a secret from in- 
quiring friends, and that includes Gerry, who 
offered three hundred samoleons for the 
dogs.’ Will you turn them all over to him, 
please? Broughton has them, at Elmview. 
You can collect and stick it in our stock deal. 
I’m going to stay down here some wecks. 
Hope you're nearly well again. Remember 
me to Hommy, will you, please? Didn't see 
the Stricklands, either. You'd better run 
down their way soon. NE 

He scrutinized this innocent docu- 
ment very narrowly, trying to see any 
sign of visible emphasis on the signifi- 
cant letters. He turned over the page, 
held it to the light, passed his finger tips 
over its surface. It satisfied him very 
well. Unless some vigilant eye, fore- 
warned against MacAllister’s system, 
should study it exceedingly closely, 
there was no likelihood of his being 
found out, and yet the important let- 
ters were sufficiently scored in the pa- 
per to be easily visible to MacAllister. 
The message he would read was very 
much to the point: 

Dear Mac: I’m in the house in the well. 
Sevitt is dead. I am in danger of the same. 
The girl brought me, unconscious. I’m in 
town somewhere near warchouse district. 


Hurry. |. ae 
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It was rather a broad target for Mac- 
Allister to aim at. He wasn’t even 
reasonably sure of his guess at the lo- 
cality. The tall blank walls which in- 
closed the well suggested warehouses 
of some sort, and he had thrown out 
the hint as a despairing sort of long 
shot, on the remote chance that it might 
give MacAllister a lead. He knew that 
he could count on MacAllister’s best 
efforts, provided the message reached 
him, and he was rather inclined to put 
a great deal of faith in the stout man’s 
brains and energy. 

The letter off his mind, he turned his 
attention to the half dozen books the 
attendant had fetched him. They were 
a sharp disappointment. Instead of the 
light type of reading matter to which 
his tastes inclined, he was invited to 
read from the sort of religious litera- 
ture which had been in favor in the 
mid-Victorian period—dogmatic dis- 
quisitions on life and death and heaven 
and hell by gentlemen very sure of 
themselves and their views and utterly 
convinced that any one who differed 
from them would have a bitter and 
protracted repentance on the far side 
of the Styx. He thumbed over some 
of the yellowing, musty pages, catching 
a dismal phrase here and there and try- 
ing to smile superciliously. But in spite 
of himself the gloomy tone of the titles 
and the text depressed him. His mind, 
drawn forcibly to the little-considered 
mystery of death, reacted to a vague, 
oppressive melancholy. He flung the 
books aside impatiently and tapped on 
the door. The morose voice of the 
nurse answered. 

“Can’t you bring something fit to 
read?” Treadway demanded. “I can’t 
wade through this dismal trash you’ve 
given me.” 

“That’s all there is,” said the man 
sullenly. “You don’t have to read it 
if you don’t want to. You ain’t goin’ 
to get nothin’ else, that’s sure. Light's 
goin’ out soon, anyways.” 
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Treadway hesitated, meditating an 
appeal to Doctor Elston. But he de- 
cided it would probably 
accomplish nothing, and, if the man 
spoke the truth about the lights, the 
matter of reading didn’t make much 
difference, to-night. He explored the 
drawers of the cheap dresser and dis 
covered coarse, clean pajamas, which 
he laid out on his bed. In the adja 
cent bath he found towels, soap, a tooth- 
brush sealed in a cover of transparent 
He bathed and turned in, try- 
ing to control his thoughts. He had 
forgotten all dinner and was 
pleasantly surprised when the sulky at- 
tendant wheeled in a small voiture roit 
lante with a tray of covered dishe 
The food was plain, but well cooked 
and appetizing, and he ate with relish 
At eight the nurse returned for the 
dishes and half an hour later the lights 
went out. 

It seemed to Treadway that the dark- 
ness would suffocate him. Never be 
fore had he felt anything like the chok 
ing fear which the blackness about him 
brought into his throat. He lay awake, 
trying to control his twitching nerves, 
a prey to such terrors as only imagi 
native children know. The _ things 
which had seemed so starkly improb 
able by day now became utterly plausi 
ble realities; the Trust was 
desperately real, its ghastly trade an 
established, hideous fact, his own peril 
at its hands an imminent, vivid thing. 
Something seemed to drop away from 
Treadway’s brain and soul; he lay in 
his narrow bed, wide-eyed and afraid, 
stripped of his armor of careless, cyni- 
cal disbelief, his flippancy utterly fled, 
his habit of unconcern shattered. He 
was afraid—afraid as he had neve: 
dreamed he could be. His fingers 
the coverlet, and his ears 
trained for the faintest sound in the 
hall outside. There was the constant 
succession of mysterious, creaking 
noises which abound in ancient 
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tures, faint whispers and squeaks in the 
walls and floors, a distant, doleful 
banging of a loose shutter. 

Treadway conquered his fright, but 
it was an effort that left him spent and 
shaken. He did not know when he fell 
asleep, but he woke to find a gray, di- 
luted light streaming in through the 
barred window and the last periods of 
a vividly ghastly nightmare still quiv- 
ering in his brain. 

Daylight—even the crepuscular coun- 
terfeit which found its way to the bot- 
tom of the well and through the nar- 
row, grated window—comforted him 
enormously. His terrors of the pre- 
vious night receded swiftly, leaving him 
a little shamed in his own eyes. He 
bathed and dressed almost cheerfully, 
regretting the absence of a razor in the 
equipment found in the bathroom cabi- 
net. Probably they didn’t care to risk 
a razor’s being used as a weapon. 
Natural enough, of course. Still, the 
short stubble which darkened his chin 
annoyed him. He rapped at the door, 
and a new voice answered, scarcely 
more attractive than the one he ex- 
pected. 

“How about some breakfast and a 
shave?” Treadway asked cheerfully. 

“All right. Wait a minute.” 

It was nearer fifteen before Tread- 
way heard the creak of the three- 
wheeled serving wagon, and, as the 
door opened, caught an appetizing whiff 
of good coffee. The day nurse seemed 
even more forbidding and morose than 
his predecessor, and rebuffed Tread- 
way’s effort to open a trivial conversa- 
tion by declaring bluntly that talking 
was against the rules. He produced a 
safety razor, however, and shaved 
Treadway, rather expertly, though 
without any of the minor luxuries with 
which that daily rite usually was at- 
tended. 

“No,” he growled, in answer to a 
request for magazines or newspapers, 
“you got everything the rules allow, 
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right now. The superintendent’ll be 
round pretty soon, anyway. Talk to 
him.” 

He made up the bed expertly, ran 
a mop-over the floor, and vanished, 
wheeling the tray. Treadway stood at 
the window, staring down at the brown, 
tangled mat of weeds which was all 
the view. Looking at it in the clearer 
light of the morning, he made out a 
series of vaguely disturbing inequalities 
in its surface, and his eye caught, here 
and there, a projecting bit of some- 
thing that looked like stone. He 
studied it curiously. There was some- 
thing sinister about it, something faintly 
suggesting nameless’ horrors. Sud- 
denly the truth flashed on him. He 
was looking down at one of those 
queer, forgotten cemeteries which the 
growth of the city had engulfed with- 
out obliterating. He remembered hav- 
ing read a fanciful story in a Sunday 
paper, years before, about these forgot- 
ten graveyards, swallowed up by the 
spreading tide of commerce, little 
islands lost in a sea of brick and stone 
and steel. The deeds of trust and the 
contracts between buyer and cemetery 
trustees prevented sale of these bits of 
consecrated earth, sometimes. Build- 
ings grew up about them, shut them in, 
so that only dusty old city records held 
the secret of their existence. 

Treadway’s first thought was a sort 
of revulsion. Why should the salvers 
of human wreckage aggravate the men- 
tal torment of their prisoners by giv- 
ing them a vista so needlessly depress- 
ing? Wasn't it enough to be in a death 
cell, waiting helplessly for the sum- 
mons, without having to stare out at 
such a grim, ghastly reminder as this 
neglected, forgotten burial ground? He 
had a deepened sense of repugnance; 
the air of oblivion, of decay and neg- 
lect seemed to lend an additional touch 
of horror to the tale of death itself. 
An ordinary graveyard would have been 
bad enough, with its white stones and 




















clipped, green sod and nursed ever- 
greens. This overgrown tangle of 
weeds seemed to multiply the signifi- 
cance of the scene—to make death 
seem even more horrible, more hideous. 

He stood looking out, with clenched 
fists, rebelling against this final touch 
of needless cruelty. Suddenly a thought 
struck through the leaden depression 
of his mood. He could at least give 
MacAllister a better clew, now. There 
couldn’t be very many of these queer, 
ghastly islands in the city’s expanse. 
He laughed savagely as he sprang to- 
ward his table. This added touch of 
barbarity might prove a blessing in good 
disguise. He added a postscript to his 
letter, thinking clearly and fast. The 
emphasized letters spelled out: 

Near abandoned cemetery surrounded by 
six-story buildings. Think West Side, down- 
town. No smoke overhead. Hurry. 

With satisfaction he surveyed the re 
sult, his spirits reviving at the added 
hope of rescue. “That'll bring West 
on the jump,” he told himself confi- 
dently: “He’s bound to know all about 
these queer old graveyards; it’s right 
in his line. That’s one big chunk of 
luck for me, supposing it’s all on the 
level.” 

He was still in a buoyant frame of 
mind when Elston visited him, profes 
sionally cheerful, with shrewd, sidewise 
glance for some hint of nervous strain. 
It tickled Treadway’s vanity to show 
an utterly calm exterior, to light a ciga- 
rette with a hand as steady as Elston’s 
own. The doctor touched his pulse, 
nodded in a_ satisfied fashion, 
chuckled softly. 

“TJ was right about you, Treadway. 
You’ve got nerve enough to go through 
with it. The waiting is the hardest 
part. It breaks the weak ones pretts 


and 


quickly.” 

“T’m all right,” said Treadway easily 
“Only I wish you’d make them give me 
something fit to read, instead of 
dismal trash.” 
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patiently at the unlovely array of cloth- 
bound books. “Gad, they’d give any- 
body the blue horrors if he was fool 
enough to read ’em. ‘Meditations on 
the Tomb! Br-r! There’s a 
topic for a five-hundred-page book fof 
you! ‘Some Aspects of Perdition!’ 
What’s the idea of giving a fellow that 
sort of truck? Haven’t I got enough 
of that kind of thoughts without any 
help from outsiders ?” 

Elston shook his head regretfully. 
“Sorry, but it can’t be helped. Peo- 
ple with one sound idea often have a 
lot of silly ones. Our founder and 
head is a great man, but he hasn’t quite 
freed himself of some silly notions. He 
insists on providing every patient with 
exactly those books. He says it’s justi 
fiable to salvage what we can of the 
vasted life, but that it’s our duty to 
do our best to have each one of our 
people get a proper frame of mind to- 
ward the other world. Can't budge 
him. Funny, isn’t it?” 

Treadway growled. “‘Yes—funny as 
a funeral! That’s a grand little idea. 
I’d like to meet your founder and tell 
him what I think of his taste in litera- 
ture. Why, if a fellow believed what 
he read in those books he’d never think 
of killing himself. They’re down on 
anything like that—no end. I don’t see 


choic 


the sense——” 
“He considers that when a man 
comes here he’s already dead, so far 


But he still 
has time to get a proper attitude toward 
the next one. It’s not so unreasonable, 
when you think it over. You're really 
in a sort of halfway stop between the 
Anyway, rules are I’m 
sorry, but I can’t change them, much 
as I'd like to.” 


as this world is concerned. 


two. rules. 


Treadway gave up the argument 
abruptly. “When’s Miss Rayle com 
ing?” he demanded. “She said she'd 


be here with the papers for me to sign, 
and so on.” 
“She'll come, all 


right. You can 
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bank on that.” Elston’s tone changed. 
“She’s—she doesn’t ever forget the 
most trifling promise.” 

Treadway flashed a shrewd glance at 
him. A curious, telepathic intuition en- 
lightened him. Elston cared about The 
Green Woman—cared a lot. Some- 
how, without any logic or reason, the 
fact irritated Treadway. What right 
had this unknown sawbones even to 
think about a girl like her? Who was 
Elston, to lift his eyes to—— He was 
suddenly amazed at himself. What 
had got into him? Wasn’t the girl as 
much involved in this gruesome busi- 
ness as the doctor—more, even? 
Wasn’t she on the same footing as re- 
garded the law and society? And why 
under the sun should Norman Tread- 
way care a straw whether Elston or 
anybody else was interested in her? 
She didn’t mean anything to him. It 
was unthinkable, even supposing that 
he could escape. He tried to shake off 
the lingering resentment, with poor suc- 
cess. He wasn’t jealous, of course— 
that would be too absurd; and yet 
Well, Elston certainly wasn’t the man 
for her, anyway. He compromised on 
that and felt better. Elston fiddled with 
one of the detested books, his eyes 
averted. 

“T say, Elston, what’s her first name, 
anyway ?” 

Elston did not look up. 
said softly. “Janet Rayle. 
fits her, doesn’t it?” 

Treadway repeated the name to him- 
self, still annoyed that Elston should 
have any share whatever in his appre- 
ciation of the music of it, vaguely jeal- 
ous of the doctor’s prior information 
and nearer acquaintance. ‘Yes,” he 
said shortly, “it does fit her. I’ve been 
wondering what it was. She—she’s 
rather remarkable, isn’t she?” 

Elston hesitated. ‘You might say 
that,” he admitted oddly. “Man, if you 
knew what I know about her—if you’d 
seen her as I’ve seen her, handling her 


“Janet,” he 
Sort of 


part of this tremendous thing as no 
other human being could do it E 

Realization came to Treadway with 
a shock. Janet Rayle was only an agent 
of these organized, bloodless murder- 
ers, after all. She had led Sevitt to his 
death, just as she was leading him; she 
had lured poor, broken old Christo- 
pher Markle to the same destruction ; 
she made a trade of death. He tried 
to grip his faculties, to think clearly. 
There was a tap at the door before he 
could speak, and Janet Rayle’s voice 
came through the panels in answer to 
Elston’s monosyllable of inquiry. 

“Tt’s I, doctor. May I come in?” 

Treadway was on his feet when she 
entered, and a throb of unreasoning tri- 
umph went through him at the observa- 
tion that her first glance was for him, 
that her wonderful eyes flashed a ques- 
tion at him even while her voice ad- 
dressed __ Elston. Instinctively he 
straightened, drew about him the mask 
of casual unconcern he conceived to be 
his most attractive dress, assumed again 
the air of Norman Treadway, clubman, 
idler, man-about-town, gentlemanly do- 
nothing. 

“Good morning, Miss Rayle.” He 
flattered himself that his voice was as 
untroubled as if they had met on the 
Avenue. He smiled pleasantly and 
placed the one chair for her with an 
air of mechanical courtesy. A shadow 
slipped over her face, and her eyes 
seemed to darken. 

“Good morning, Mr. Treadway. 
You—you’re evidently no worse for 
your experience of yesterday. I’m very 
glad. I’ve brought the papers for your 
inspection.” 

Her tone was remote, impersonal. 
She seemed to lift him bodily and set 
him down again at some vast distance. 
She opened a flat leather case and ex- 
tracted some folded documents. These 
she spread on the stand before Tread- 
way, who glanced through them rap- 
idly. 
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One was a simply worded form of 
agreement between Norman Treadway 
and Janet Rayle, which stipulated that 
if Treadway should be alive at the end 
of a period of six months he was to 
instruct the Eighty-sixth National Bank 
to turn over the sum of one million 
dollars, in its keeping under an escrow 
agreement between the same parties, to 
five charities, which were named in de- 
tail. The next was an agreement in es- 
crow, providing that in the event of the 
death of Norman Treadway within the 
period specified the million dollars in 
trust were to be paid to his two sisters, 
in equal shares, and added that he 
should be presumed to be dead if he 
failed to appear at the bank in person, 
during the period named or at the end 
of it, and release the funds according 
to the first agreement. The third was 
merely an acknowledgment from the 
Eighty-sixth National Bank to the ef- 
fect that it held the stipulated sum sub- 
ject to the terms of the other two agree- 
ments, and signed by its president. 

“These seem all right,” said Tread- 
way carelessly. “I’ll sign.” 

He wrote his name carelessly at the 
foot of the two agreements, using a 
small fountain pen the girl provided. 
She signed in turn and closed the pen. 
Treadway felt a queer transformation 
in her attitude. When she had entered 
he had fancied her more human, more 
normal, had imagined that he detected 
a hint of personal interest in himself. 
Now she was again the cold, distant, 
unapproachable woman who had or- 
dered him out of her car on that first 
day of their acquaintance. There was 
still something magnificent about her, a 
hint of regality, of high, abiding pur- 
pose, almost of sacrifice. But she 
seemed to have ceased to be a woman. 

“T’ve written to a friend of mine, by 
the way,” he said carelessly. “There 
were two or three little things to be 
arranged, and the doctor thought there 
would be no objection.” 


He proffered her his letter to Mac- 
Allister, offhandedly. She read it care- 
fully, her lips compressed. 

“This seems to be quite all right,” 
she said after a pause. “There’s no 
reason why it shouldn’t be mailed. IT’ll 
attend to it.” 

She folded it carefully and placed it 
in the leather case with her other pa- 
pers, rising as she did so. 

“Good-by, Mr. Treadway.” 

She was more remote than ever, now. 
The words hurt Treadway horribly. 
The thought that he might never see 
her again choked him, half paralyzed 
the muscles of his throat. He took 
half a step toward her, his hands ris- 
ing involuntarily in an instinctive ges- 
ture of appeal. In her eyes he fancied 
he detected a rapt, intent observation, 
a sort of suspense, as if she guessed 
that his nerve was dangerously near 
the breaking point and was half anx- 
ious to observe its complete collapse. 
His pride came to his aid just in time. 
He caught himself abruptly. 

“Oh, I hope not,” he said cordially. 
“The doctor tells me it may be a mat- 
ter of months. And if I’m waiting here 
all that time, won’t you be charitable 
enough to let me see you occasionally ? 
I begin to dread solitary confinement 
with those awful books.” 

She froze again. “It is part of my 
duty to visit the detention rooms regu- 
larly,” she said, a curious coldness in 
her look and tone. “So long as you 
are here you will see me rather often. 
Good morning.” 

And with a curt little nod she was 
gone. Elston followed her. The door 
was locked, and Treadway was left 
alone with a new riddle to perplex him. 
Why did her attitude toward him vary 
so? Why did she seem to consider him, 
at one moment, as an acquaintance and 
equal, and the next instant regard him 
as something infinitely below her con- 
tempt ? 

His his own safety 


concern for 


















diminished readily under the influence 
of Elston’s explanation. He was safe 
for the present, whether the danger was 
real or merely feigned. Meanwhile, ut- 
terly unsuspicious, they were relaying 
his letter to West MacAllister, who 
would, speedily, be actively in search of 
him. As his attention strayed from his 
own plight it centered on the puzzle 
of the girl’s attitude toward him. He 
could not fathom it. He drew his chair 
to the window and sat staring out at 
the neglected graves, his mind busy 
with the eternal riddle of Woman. 

As he watched, he saw the figure of 
the driver who had guided the big car, 
yesterday, emerge from somewhere be- 
low his post of observation, and plod 
deliberately toward one of the brick 
walls that inclosed the well. A queer 
shudder of fear crept down his spine 
as he saw that the man carried a long- 
handled spade and a pick over his shoul 
der. Fascinated, he stared at the grim 
figure. The man lowered his tools, 
produced a measuring tape, and pro- 
ceeded to lay out a design amid the 
weeds. Then, lifting hie pick, he set 
about digging within the bounds he had 
delineated. Treadway watched him, 
with a mounting sense of horror. 

He had never witnessed a funeral, 
but it needed neither experience nor in- 
tuition to know that the surly servant 
was digging a grave. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE DARK VALLEY 

H spent a terrible morning watching 
the grim task and trying to keep 

his twitching nerves under some sort 
of governance. He alternated between 
stark, deadly terror and something like 
his normal attitude of aloof, half-cyni- 
cal disinterest. There were times when 
he succeeded in convincing himself 
that he was wrong in believing the hole 
to be intended as a grave, that even sup- 
posing it so designed, it could not pos- 
sibly have any personal connection with 
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himself, but must be meant for some 
other victim—perhaps for poor Jack 
Sevitt. And there were other moments 
when he clenched his hands and set his 
teeth to keep from breaking out into 
wild, futile cries for help, vain beatings 
on the panels of his door. 

The man finished his work at last and 
came back toward the house. Tread- 
vay could see his face quite clearly— 
a brutal face, with low, slanting brow 
and high cheek bones, a coarse, cruel 
mouth, and a heavy, prognathous jaw. 
He waited, torn by a rising inward 
struggle between his self-control and 
his terrors. When his noon meal was 
brought he tried to question the surly 
nurse, only to be bluntly rebuffed. He 
managed to eat, by sheer force of will 
They shouldn’t have the satisfaction of 
frightening him, in any case. He'd 
keep up his front to the last gasp. 

sut when he was left to himself again 
he found it terribly hard to maintain 
that composure. He wanted to scream, 
to launch himself frantically at the door 
to burst his prison by sheer force of 
desire. The horrors of claustrophobia 
seized him. The sensation of being 
shut in, between walls which gradually 
closed in upon him, threatening to crush 
him between them at the last, stran- 
gled him, tore at his raw nerves with 
increasthg cruelty. He kept control of 
himself only by dint of unrelenting ef- 
fort of will. 

It was toward four o’clock when he 
had another_ interview with Janet 
Rayle. She brought him the signed 
agreements and told him that she had 
mailed his letter to West MacAllister. 
It was the latter which enabled 
him to retain an unmoved exterior be- 
fore her level, impersonal scrutiny. He 
noticed, now, that there was a kind of 
sadness in that gaze, not a personal re 
gret, but rather something deeper and 
broader, as if she felt the weight of 
manifold sorrows on her shoulders, as 
if she were carrying other people’s bur 
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dens, with perhaps his own among them. 
And she spoke in a_ softer, more 
friendly tone, too, which nearly incited 
him to burst out with a frantic appeal 
for mercy and release. It was harder 
to bear her kindness than her cruelty, 
he thought. But he clung desperately 
to his pride and his pose. Outwardly, 
unless he was pale enough to reveal a 
hint of his mental state, he was pre- 
cisely the same unmoved, courteous, 
rather bored gentleman of leisure she 
had met before. 

“Convenient having a private ceme- 
tery right in your front yard, isn’t it?” 

He laughed lightly as he spoke. She 
flinched, he thought. Her eyes nar- 
rowed and nearly closed, and the lines 
at her lips tightened. But she spoke 
quietly. 

“That is mere coincidence. The ab- 
solute privacy, in combination with a 
very central location and convenience 
of access, is our reason for choosing this 
place for headquarters. The—the rest 
is incidental. But I suppose it is con- 
venient, as you suggest.” Her tone 
changed. “You take it all very calmly, 
Mr. Treadway. I—TI rather expected 
that it would—affect your nerves. It 
—it generally does.” 

Treadway’s pride expanded. “Oh, I 
take things pretty much as I find them,” 
he said. “I never could see the sense 
of getting excited over what couldn’t 
be helped or didn’t matter. That’s 
really why I’m here, for that matter. 
If I were the sort to take life seri- 
ously I shouldn’t let go of it so easily. 
As it is, I’d rather quit—especially 
since you’ve made it profitable as well 
as simple—than fuss and fret and strug- 
gle to get food and clothes and a place 
to sleep. That doesn’t appeal to me.” 
He laughed again rather flippantly. 
He’d show her what sort of nerve he 
had! She shouldn’t have any reason 
to think he was afraid! 

She nodded. “Yes, I suppose that it 
would be easier for you than for a man 
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who saw something infinitely precious 
in his unlived years. You didn’t have 
any particular use for them, even be- 
fore your troubles came. You weren’t 
led on by dreams or prodded by ambi- 
tions. Yes, naturally you’d take it 
rather easily. But you must have rather 
unusual courage, even so. The instinct 
to survive is a pretty deep-rooted thing, 
I think.” 

“Oh, I don’t pretend that I like the 
idea of being wiped out,” he said with 
a wave of his hand as one who makes 
a concession in debate. “I’d a lot rather 
go on living, if it weren’t such a lot of 
beastly trouble to stay alive. But at 
the price I couldn’t see it. Yes, I sup- 
pose my nerves are pretty good.” 

“You aren’t frightened, then?’ He 
saw that she was really interested, now. 
She leaned a little toward him, and her 
eyes were bright and intent, her face 
subtly eager, as if much depended on 
his answer. He shook his head. 

“Not a bit. Really. I suppose that’s 
because it doesn’t seem real, even now. 
But anyway, I’m not scared at all. I’m 
rather surprised myself.” 

She rose. “It’s unusual,” she said. 
“Generally—most people would be 
terrified, after a day and a night of it. 
Well, I—I hope you'll be spared that 
added torment of fear till—till the very 
end.” 

She offered her hand in a sort of im- 
pulsive, almost friendly gesture. Tread- 
way touched the long, sensitive fingers. 
They were very cold—much colder than 
his own. 

“Thanks,” he said. “I'll do my best. 
I’m not easily frightened.” 

She went out, leaving him, for a lit- 
tle time, comforted by the belief that 
she admired his courage, that he had at 
last succeeded in making an impression 
on her cold, remote personality. He 
strolled toward the window in a slightly 
happier frame of mind. He was get- 
ting along splendidly. Even if they 















meant business, he’d hit on the proper 
attitude. And MacAllister would be 
working hard in his behalf within an 
hour or two. That was a wonderful 
idea, that cipher code. So beautifully 
simple and yet so perfectly safe! Mac- 
Allister was pretty clever, for all his 
fat. He brushed the shade out of the 
way and glanced into the inclosure, al- 
ready beginning to darken as the sun 
dipped toward the west behind the tow- 


ering walls. His heart leaped and 
stopped. 
Elston, the two nurses, and the 


chauffeur were carrying a long, crudely 
shaped wooden box across the strip 
of overgrown earth, bent forward un- 
der its weight. He watched them lower 
it carelessly into the pit, watched Elston 
hurry back toward the house, watched 
the two men who stayed behind fill 
the excavation and round the long, sin- 
ister mound above it. It broke down 
his strength at last. He flung himself 
on his bed, crushing his face against 
the pillow to shut out the memory of 
the ugly scene, his hands twitching, his 
pulse throbbing crazily in his ears, 
stark, primitive fear clutching coldly at 
his heart. 

He managed to recover some meas- 
ure of his self-control before they 
brought his dinner, and forced himself 
to eat some of it. When he had fin- 
ished he lay down again, his eyes 
closed, his whole will centered on a des- 
perate endeavor to bar the gates of his 
brain against the unwelcome thoughts 
which clamored for admission. The 
lights winked out, leaving him to fight 
his battle in the darkness. 

There was no sleep for him. The 
thought of letting go of consciousness, 
with its grim hint of death in minia- 
ture, was horribly repugnant. He clung 
passionately to his waking intelligence, 
even at the price of doing battle with 
terrors which grew and multiplied un- 
der cover of the night—the dark hours 
when the inheritance bequeathed all 
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men by their far forebears of cave- 
dwelling days turns the heart to water 
and chills the stoutest courage. Some- 
how he endured the dragging minutes. 

It seemed that a century had passed 
when he caught the sound of steps in 
the corridor, of cautious, lowered 
voices, a sibilant whisper of admoni- 
tion or command. Instantly he was 
on his feet, crouched, tense, ready to 
fight like a cornered rat for his faint 
chance of life. They were coming for 
him while he slept, were they? Well, 
they’d find him ready. His hands 
closed on the back of the chair, and he 
swung it above his head, crouching be- 
side the door. But the steps ,passed 
him, went on down the hall. He caught 
the faint sound of a clicking lock, as 
he strained his ears and waited. A door 
creaked softly. Then, with sudden, 
hideous clamor, the silence was shat- 
tered by a staccato series of shrill 
screams—wordless, horrible shrieks in 
the keen, high register which only ter- 
ror reaches. He heard Elston’s voice, 
heavy and harsh. 

“Get that gag fast, Emil. I’ve got 
his hands. There ” The shrieks 
stopped suddenly, leaving a_ silence 
more ghastly than the noise itself. Dis- 
tant sounds of a scuffle came to Tread- 
way, sick and shaken behind his door. 
Then the steps came back, heavier 
now and thumping with the unmistak- 
able effect of effort and burden. They 
were carrying the poor fellow out bod- 
ily, gagged and bound and helpless. 
Treadway tried to scream, but his 
throat was dry and silent. He tried to 
lift his arms to beat on the door, but 
they hung inert and useless at his sides. 
In sheer sickness of terror he sank to 
the bare floor, while the steps retreated 
and died out. It was a long time be- 
fore he could gather strength to crawl 
to his bed. And when he slept, at last, 
it was the coma of complete mental 
exhaustion, and not the normal, re- 
storing slumber such as he needed to 

















quiet his nerves and bring back his 
courage. 

He woke in a cold sweat, to find the 
day already advanced, and to hear the 
tapping of the nurse at his door. He 
managed to regain enough of ‘his self- 
governance to greet the man casually 
and to submit to being shaved. A bath 
and breakfast added to his command of 
himself. And he was almost in his nor- 
mal state outwardly when Janet Rayle 
appeared, toward eleven. Elston was 
with her, and Treadway’s self-approval 
mounted as he saw that they were both 
a little surprised to find him so nearly 
himself, after last night‘s experience. 
Elston touched his wrist professionally 
and whistled. 

“This won’t do. 
tell on you, Treadway. 
you a little air and some exercise. 
ter go out a bit. Miss Rayle can talk 
to you in the court just as well as here.” 

Treadway managed not to betray his 
delight too patently. To get out of this 
death cell into the open air, even though 
it was no more than the prisoned at- 
mosphere at the bottom of the brick 
well, seemed to him a blessed, glori- 
ous escape. He could hardly force 
himself to speak casually as he agreed, 
and his feet strove rebelliously to break 
into a run as he followed Elston into 
the corridor—a dark, narrow passage 
between closed wooden doors—to a 
steep, creaking stairway which led spi- 
rally downward. Here was another 
passage, wider and lighter, between 
rooms whose open doors revealed office 
fittings and glass-fronted cases of 
books. With a passionate sense of re- 
lease he emerged to the weedy patch 
of earth he had seen from his windows. 
His first act was to turn and cast a 
quick glance up at the house he had 
left. 

It was a small, ancient building of 
narrow, yellow-painted bricks, with a 
gabled, shingle roof above its third 
story. Beyond it, rising four or five 


It’s beginning to 
Have to give 
Bet- 
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floors above it, he saw the rear of some 
great store building, in the shape of an 
inverted U, the two wings reaching out 
on either side of the low, old cottage 
which had been his prison. For an in- 
stant he had a fleeting sense of safety 
in the sight of many wide, high win- 
dows, their plate glass unblinded by any 
sign of fire shutter. Then his spirits 
sank again as he saw that the building 
was empty, deserted, its windows 
streaked with a sooty grime, its granite 
sills black with the smoke deposits of 
years. It told him nothing, that empty, 
blind rear elevation. He turned back 
to Janet Rayle with a sinking at his 
heart, but the outward aspect of uncon- 
cern which was his stubbornly held 
pose. 

“Queer thing—a house and a grave- 
yard inside of buildings like that. I 
never knew where those forgotten cem- 
eteries were, but I’ve read about ’em 
somewhere.” 

She gestured toward the building be- 
hind the house. “That’s the north 
building of the old Murphy-Pendergast 
store,’ she said calmly. “It’s vacant, 
now—has been for years, you know. 
This was a cemetery started nearly two 
hundred years ago by a tiny little group 
of very exclusive zealots who called 
themselves—I forget just what their 
sect name was. It was so tied up that 
it couldn’t be sold, and when the Mur- 
phy-Pendergast people were building 
their new store they had to go 
around this plot, and they had to leave 
a right-of-way to it through their struc- 
ture, too. We've merely preémpted it. 
There’s nobody with any right to dis- 
pute our use of it, and we go and come 
through the right-of-way passage. It’s 
central, you see, and convenient—and 
absolutely private.” 

Treadway listened, his anger rising 
against MacAllister. Chance had led 
them to within a few yards of the place 
where Sevitt had lain waiting for his 
death, and, with a little perseverence 
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and luck, they might have managed a 
rescue. MacAllister’s cocksure dec- 
laration that they were far off the trail 
had been responsible for the failure of 
what might easily have been a success. 
He saw a litter of dry leaves suddenly 
whirl and eddy upward as some twisted 
current of air sucked up from the well, 
and he guessed how Sevitt had man- 
aged to send his despairing cry for help 
out of this brick pit. Such a wind eddy 
would have lifted that crumpled sheet 
of paper easily enough. 

The girl’s voice interrupted his medi- 
tations. ‘Doctor Elston tells me that 
there was a little disturbance, last night. 
I wanted to say that we’re sorry it hap- 
pened. It must have made things 
harder for you.” 

Treadway shook his head. “I was 
sorry for the poor fellow who'd lost his 
grip,” he said carlessly. “He was cer- 
tainly scared. But I hope I’m not suf- 
ficiently hysterical to let it get on my 
nerves. I don’t like being shut up, but 
if I can have a bit of air every day, like 
this, [’ll get on all right.” 

She walked slowly, and he suited his 
pace to hers, turning as they reached 
the blank wall. “You interest me very 
much, Mr, Treadway. You don’t show 
the least sign of regret or fear or even 
of desire to live. Tell me. Don’t you 
really care whether you go on or—just 
stop? Doesn’t life mean anything to 
you at all? Or is this unconcern of 
yours just a pose—the attitude you con- 
ceive to be suitable under the circum- 
stances ?” 

Treadway strutted a little. “Why, 
there’s some pose in it, I guess. A fel- 
low never behaves exactly as he feels, 
I suppose. But in the main it’s sincere 
enough. I’m really not very mad about 
life and not awfully afraid of death.” 

“Of course they’re the same thing 
—the desire to live is the abhorrence 
of death. People who are eager to do 
their work, dream their dreams, think 
their thoughts, all hate horribly to stop. 
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I suppose it’s because you didn’t find 
life very much worth while that you’re 
so calm about leaving it. But it’s—it’s 
strange, all the same.” 

Treadway detected a curious, new 
note in her voice, and her eyes, as they 
met his for a moment, held a hint of 
something that startled him. He caught 
his breath. It wasn’t possible—it 
couldn’t be possible that she cared 
whether he lived or died, and yet—and 
yet He took his courage in his 
hands. “I think it’s really a question 
of the woman,” he said quietly. “If a 
man knew that there was one woman 
on earth for him, and even hoped that 
he might be the one many for her, I 
don’t think he could bear the thought 
of dying. If I had ever found is 

Her eyes met his again and flashed 
away quickly. What he read in them 
emboldened him. A sudden madness 
took hold of him, driving him on. He 
did not stop to reflect that he barely 
knew this woman, that all he knew of 
her was terribly against her, that she 
was dealing in death cold-bloodedly, de- 
liberately, using her brain and her 
charm to lead men into the slaughter 
pen as dumb cattle are led. He did 
not remember that by the laws of his 
world she was guilty of crime on crime, 
her life forfeited again and again. He 
forgot all his vague ideas of caste and 
class, all his cynical little notions of 
the relation between man and woman. 
He only knew, suddenly and utterly, 
that he had found the one woman who 
could complete his being, fill his life 

“If I knew, now, that the one 
woman waited for me, that she cared, 
I—I’d get out of this with just my bare 
hands to help me. Nothing could stop 
me. I’d—I’d want to live so terribly 
that I just couldn’t die. If I even 
hoped that she——” 

“Many women must have—have 
thought pleasantly of you,” she cut in 
quietly. “You are the type which ap- 
peals most easily to some feminine 
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minds. So many of us admire courage 
more than anything else, and are so 
easily deceived by the counterfeits of it 
that pass current among people who 
do not think or see. I should think that 
you would have found many women 
willing to wait for you—as you put it. 
You have the easy, superficial, spec- 
tacular courage most of them admire 
more than they admire the real sort.” 

She spoke with a kind of bitterness 
that was almost anger. Treadway 
stared. His vanity was touched. He had 
fancied himself as a sort of ideal hero 
in this woman’s eyes, a new type of 
quiet, calm, unspectacular valor. And 
she talked as if he were no more than 
a shabby poseur and braggart. 

“T don’t understand, I’m afraid,” he 
said stiffly. ‘“I don’t claim to be exactly 
a hero, but it never occurred to me that 
I was a sham, a bluff——” 

She moved her hand impatiently. 
“Oh, you play with words in the 
shadow of death. You're strutting and 
striking attitudes on the guillotine, like 
some pinchbeck Sidney Carton, imag- 
ining that you’re doing something fine 
and brave by sneaking out of life by a 
back door! If you could only see your- 
self! If you could only realize how 
horribly false and hollow it all sounds! 
You’re young, you’re physically per- 
fect; you have muscles that could do 
the full work of a man and a mind 
that could match any man’s mind; 
you've been given every advantage that 
money could buy for you, trained 
broadly to turn your energy to almost 
anything you chose. You’ve splendid 
blood in you—the blood- of men who 
do things, dream big dreams, and make 
those dreams come true. And what 
have you done with it all? What are 
you doing with it? You've lazed in 
the sun till the first cloud came—and 
with the first edge of the shadow you’ve 
thrown up your hands and quit! Cour- 
age? Is it courage to lift the white 
flag before you strike a blow? Does it 
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take courage to die, when any sniveling 
slum rat can do it, when silly, weak 
women and sick, pain-tortured men do 
it every day in the year? Courage? If 
you only guessed remotely what the 
word means!” 

Treadway was utterly dumfounded. 
Her breathless, scathing scorn beat him 
down, shamed him in his own conceit, 





made him suddenly a contemptible, 
slinking coward in his own sight. But 
his vanity died hard. 

“Oh, come—that’s easy to say. But 


if you think it doesn’t take courage to 
face death, you ought to try it and see! 
Last night re 

“Try it? Do you think I’m not fac- 
ing it? Does it strike you that I’m not 
in deadly danger of death every in- 
stant I live? Am I not staring the elec- 
tric chair in the face always? Do you 
dream that the law would let me off, 
if I could be caught, as some day I am 
sure to be caught? That’s a mere de- 
tail—an incident. It’s nothing to risk 
death. But it’s hard to face life—to 
work endlessly, to strive and dream and 
hope and pray, to shoulder burdens and 
smile under them, to help others carry 
theirs, to dream things and do things.” 

A cold stab of panic cut through 
Treadway’s frayed conceit. It was lit- 
erally true. Janet Rayle faced igno- 
minious death if the law laid hands on 
her. And he had done his best to bring 
exactly that to pass. Using this girl’s 
confidence in him as his instrument, he 
had set MacAllister on her track—Mac- 
Allister, who believed her the most dan- 
gerous criminal in all history, who would 
have her destroyed as if she were some 
poisonous reptile! He was suddenly 
conscious of himself as she saw him, 
and the vision left him sick and shamed. 

“You're quite right. I—I never 
realized any of that before. I’ve been 
a shallow ass, always. I’ve fancied that 
it was smart of me to lie back and watch 
other people work, because I didn’t need 
to. I’ve always thought my father and 
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his father were rather stupid to wear 
themselves out so that I could take life 
easy on what was saved up for me. | 
—I beg your pardon. You've opened 
my eyes. It’s a little late, but I’m glad, 
all the same. I give you fair warning, 
here and now. I’m going to live—I’m 
going to get out of here and live. And 
I’m going to do things while I live— 
things that are worth while.” 

She shook her head. “It’s too late. 
Even I couldn’t get you out now. [’m 
sorry I let you see what I felt. It only 
spoils your little dream of heroism. If 
—if I hadn’t seen in you the capacity 
of better things—big things; if you 
hadn’t been such a terrible study in 
contrasts between capacity and achieve- 
ment, I should have held my tongue. 
Oh, it’s such a waste, such a pity 

He caught a quality in her tone that 
set his pulses singing like taut wires 
in a wind. Without realizing what he 
did, he found her hands and held them. 

“Tt’s because you would have cared, 
if I’d been the kind of man I might 
have been,” he said huskily. “I know, 
Janet. You’ve told me more than you 
meant to. And I'll tell you, now, that 
I’m going to be exactly that man—the 
man you would have cared for if you'd 
found him. I’m going to go free. I’m 
going to take my broken pieces of life 
and put them together and build on 
them. I’m going to r 

She shook her head without looking 
at him. “Too late—too late. There’s 
no chance, now.” 

He laughed. “No chance? There’s 
a certainty. I’ll be free in a matter of 
hours. And the same thing that will 
give me my freedom may endanger 
yours. You must get away. It may 
be too late at any minute, now. They’ll 
be here - 

She stared. 
do you mean?” 

He shook his head. “It doesn’t mat- 
ter about details. You can take it from 
me that you’ve no time to lose. I’m not 


“They? Who? What 


such a trusting ass as I seem. I made 


‘arrangements to cover all emergencies 


before I risked going with you. I 
never meant to die at all. I was only 
pretending, only trying to find out who 
and what you were. I didn’t believe 
you meant any real harm to me—then. 
It was just a sporting chance, an ad- 
venture. And the game’s up, Janet. 
You’ve got to run for it, or it'll be too 
late.” 

She saw that he was utterly in ear- 
nest, and her expression changed. 
“Just pretending! Then it was pose, 
after all! You didn’t even have the 
pitiful little sort of courage I gave you 
credit for. You didn’t believe we 
really dealt in life and death here. You 
were only acting—strutting ‘ 

“At first. But not after I saw 
—and heard. I realized yesterday that 
it was deadly earnest, and that it might 
cost me my life. But I really didn’t in- 
tend to—to sneak out by the back door, 
as you called it. That was pretense, 
true enough. I meant to get to the bot- 
tom of the Suicide Trust, and I knew 
it involved some risk before I began. 
3ut I wasn’t really intending to rub my- 
self out, first or last. And J’d have 
fought like a rat in a corner till my last 
gasp. Last night I thought they’d come 
for me, and I had a chair over my 
head, behind the door, all ready to 
smash the first man who came in. 
There. Now you know the truth!” 

She watched him levelly. “But you 
said you’d given us away—that the 
game was ip. What do you mean by 
that? The police? We've very little 
to fear from them.” 

He shook his head. “That letter you 
mailed for me told the whole story— 
the place and all. It’s a very simple 
cipher, but it'll tell MacAllister all he 
needs to know—and MacAllister is 
more dangereus than all the police in 
the State. He can pull wires you never 
dreamed of.” 


She stared in bewilderment. ‘Your 
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letter? A cipher?” And, while Tread- 
way’s soul froze in him at the sight, she 
drew the folded sheet from the pocket 
of her jacket and spread it before him. 

“You didn’t send it! You didn’t 
send it!” He gasped the words stu- 
pidly. 

“Of course I did—but naturally I 
copied it first. I didn’t know that you 
might not have used some invisible ink 
or some other trick. I could see easily 
enough that the text itself was harm- 
less. So I wrote it, word for word, on 
the typewriter and kept the original. 
Why——” 

Treadway’s arms dropped helplessly 
to his sides. Before he could speak EI- 
ston appeared in the doorway, the burly 
servant visible behind him. 

“Your time’s up, Treadway,” he 
called. “Come along in, will you?” 

Treadway turned to obey, suddenly 
hopeless. The girl walked beside him, 
still holding the letter. i 

“T’m safe, then, am I?” she whispered 
quickly. 

Treadway nodded. 

“Then listen,” she went on. “I'll try 
to manage an escape for you—to-mor- 
row. I don’t promise, but I'll try. On 
one condition: if I succeed you'll live 
up to the letter and spirit of what you 
said just now—that you'll really live, 
after this—not merely exist. Do you 
promise ?” 

“I promise,” said Treadway soberly. 
But a new hope quickened in him as he 
walked steadily back to his cell. 


It was after the lights had gone out, 
that evening, that he heard Elston’s 
voice outside his door. 

“Treadway—awake ?” 

“Yes. What is it?” Treadway sat up 
in bed. The lock clicked, and the light 
from the hall outlined the doctor’s erect 
figure, with the burly, hulking form of 
the attendant at his elbow. Elston came 
in eagerly. “Good news,” he said 
briskly. “It’s happened sooner than I 
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dared to hope. We’ve just had a rush 
emergency call from the institute. 
They’ve got a millionaire up there who’s 
five-sixths dead from loss of blood. 
Motor smash. We’re going to need 
you right now. Great luck, eh? Climb 
into your clothes, quick.” 

Treadway sat perfectly still, trying to 
realize the dreadful fact. - To-morrow 
Janet Rayle would try to help him es- 
cape from this death trap—and to-night, 
before she even dreamed that he was 
in danger, they were going to kill him, 
drain his arteries to lend a little life 
to some man who was rich enough to 
pay the price—destroy him as if he 
were a white rat or a guinea pig. El- 
ston dropped a hand on his shoulder. 

“Hurry, man. It’s what you wanted, 
isn’t it? No suspense—no waiting: a 

Without a word Treadway sprang. 
His tigerish leap shot his hundred and 
seventy pounds of bone and muscle, like 
a huge missile, straight at Elston’s 
throat. The shock overbore the lighter 
man, sent him crashing against the door 
frame, with Treadway’s clenched fist 
finding the point of his chin just in 
time to jolt his head against the wood 
with stunning force. He dropped like 
a poleaxed bull, and Treadway sprang 
across his body at the attendant. 

The man was ready for him, heavier 
and stronger, with the insensibility to 
pain of his low mentality. He growled 
in his throat like a dog as Treadway’s 
fist struck his jaw, and grappled with 
long, apelike arms, paying no attention 
to the blows which Treadway rained 
on his face. Slowly the tightening grip 
of the huge limbs ended the fight. 
Treadway felt himself overborne. They 
went to the floor together, Treadway 
below. He could hear hurrying steps 
as the day guard ran to the aid of his 
mate. In another moment he was 
trussed helplessly like a chicken, his 
hands lashed behind him, a folded towel 
jammed between his teeth, his knees 
and ankles bound in cruelly tight wind- 
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ings of thin cord that cut deeply into 
the flesh. 

Elston rose dizzily, holding his chin 
in his hands. “Got him, Emil? Good 
work! Get him down to the car, 
quick.” 

Treadway was carried helplessly 
through the corridor to a narrow, dark 
stairway which led down to a black, 
damp-smelling passage, barred by heavy 
iron doors. He had a brief glimpse of 
the polished surface of the limousine, 
glinting in the light of an electric torch. 
He felt himself lifted and deposited on 
the cushions inside the car. He heard 
lowered voices outside, saw the driver 
climb to his seat, the headlights glow 
to life. The car moved under him, It 
stopped, a moment later, and he was 
aware of more doors opening before it 
and being closed after it had trundled 
across a sidewalk to a paved street. 
Then, with a sudden throb of relief, he 
heard a whisper at his ear, felt eager 
hands fumbling at his bonds. 

“Tt’s all right. We’re going to man- 
age it after all, Norman.” 

And Janet Rayle calmly untied the 
knotted towel which choked him. 


CHAPTER VI. 
INTO THE DAY. 


FTERWARD Treadway took com- 

fort in the thought that his first 

words were about her, and not about 
himself. 

“You mustn’t run any risks for me, 
Janet.” 

She laughed softly in the darkness, 
and her hand touched his lightly. 

“Do you remember that verse in the 
Bible, Norman—‘surely the bitterness 
of death is past’? It’s a blessed, won- 
derful feeling, isn’t it?” 

“But you—you’re risking everything 
to help me,” he protested. “You 
mustn’t } 

“Don’t worry about me. I'm per- 
fectly safe. We've got to arrange your 


case, first of all. I think it can be 
managed. We'll have to chance it, any- 
way.” She lifted the speaking tube 
and spoke clearly, in English, this time: 
“Drive to The Head, Emil!” 

“The Head?’ Treadway’s cold 
panic returned. “You don’t mean that 
we’re to put our heads back in the lion’s 
mouth, surely ?” 

She touched his hand again. “Do 
you think there’s any chance of escape 
unless The Head consents? You 
couldn’t bury yourself where his arm 
wouldn’t reach you, Norman. The 
world isn’t big enough to hide in. But 
I’m hoping that he’ll believe you—give 
you your second chance. If he doesn’t, 
nothing is lost. You couldn’t possibly 
get away.” 

“Believe me? About what?’ Tread- 
way was bewildered. 

“About making something of your- 
self, using your youth and your brains 
and your strength and your life, in- 
stead of wasting them as you’ve done. 
If he can be persuaded that you really 
will do that, he’ll consent. And I'll 
help convince him. You do mean it, 
don’t you, Norman? You wouldn’t go 
back to that old, useless, lazy existence 
of club windows and card rooms, would 
you?” 

Treadway had a sharp, ugly vision 
of himself as he had been. Viewed 
from the black shadow of extinction, 
the days and years he had idled away 
were a vivid shame, a hideous folly, 
a reproach. He shook his head. “I'd 
rather die to-night, really,” he said. 
“T’ve my eyes open, Janet. I don’t 
know where I'll begin, but I know when 
I'll begin, all right. To-morrow morn- 
ing! No, to-night. I can’t afford to 
waste another minute. I’ve got too few 
of them left.” 

“That’s it. 
everything’s 
here.” 

Treadway climbed out, glancing 
about him keenly. He made out the out- 


If you'll stand by that 
easy. Come. We're 
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lines of an old-fashioned house, one 
of the placid, ageless residences men 
built in a day when a house was a 
home, an institution. A light showed 
dimly in the high, curtained windows 
behind their wrought-iron railings, and 
he caught the gleam of the polished 
silver bell-pull as he climbed the steps 
at the girl’s side. 

She rang. A liveried servant admit- 
ted them, bowed gravely at the girl’s 
low-voiced word, and ushered them 
formally into a reception room to their 
right. 

“He’s busy, just now,” whispered 
Janet, loosening the fur at her throat. 
“Don’t worry. It’s going to be all right. 
I’m quite sure of it.” 

Treadway nodded. He was puzzled. 
This was no proper setting for the 
head of a desperate group of murder- 
ous outlaws. It was the home of a 
gentleman, a man who feared nobody, 
who lived in the open. He was on the 
point of asking a question about it when 
he caught a glimpse of the serving man 
returning along the corridor, followed 
by a vaguely familiar figure, who 
seemed trying to slip past him, so that 
Treadway could not see his face. He 
was gone, in a moment, and the serv- 
ant returned, bowing stiffly. 

The girl rose instantly. “Come,” she 
said. 

Treadway followed her, a little ap- 
prehensive, in spite of her assurances. 

Presently they came into a small, 
simply furnished study, one end of 
which was occupied by a high-topped 
mahogany desk so tall that it com- 
pletely hid the face of the man behind 
it. The girl stopped just within the 
door. 

“Mr. Norman Treadway, sir,” she 
announced in a deferential, formal 
voice. “A petitioner for reprieve, in- 
dorsed by Doctor Elston and Janet 
Rayle.” 

There was a moment of silence, and 


then a deliberate, deep voice came from 
behind the desk. 

“Treadway, you’ve made rather a 
bad job of your life, so far. If we give 
you another chance, what are you go- 
ing to do with it?” 

“Work, sir.” Treadway spoke ea- 
gerly. “Crowd every bit of work I 
can into every minute I’ve got. I’m 
going to play when I've earned the right 
to play, and not before. I’m going to 
use my head and my hands for all 
they’re worth. I’m going——” 

“All very well. They all say that. 
Some of them do it. Maybe you will. 
But what have you got to work for? 
What’s your motive—your impelling 
force? Men don’t work for sheer love 
of it unless they’re fanatics, geniuses, or 
fools. You’re none of the three. Why 
should you work, as you say you will? 
Got a reason?” 

Treadway hesitated, glancing about 
him desperately for inspiration. His 
eyes met Janet Rayle’s, clashed with 
the sudden warm light that leaped into 
them, saw and read and understood 
what had been unsaid between them. 
He found her hand. 

“Yes, sir. The best reason conceiv- 
able. I’m in love. I’m going to work 
for a girl—a woman—who——” 

“So far, good. Her name?” 

“Janet Rayle, sir.” 

There was a suppressed sound behind 
the desk, a combination of grunt and 
gasp. There was a noise, too, as of 
something heavy being overturned. 

“Tf it’s a joke——” The voice was 
threatening. 

The girl spoke clearly, bravely. 

“Tt’s not a joke, sir. It’s—it’s the 
simple truth. I—TI think he'll do what 
he says, no matter what happens. He’ll 
have to, if he wants—me.” 

There was another pause, while 
Treadway clung to the girl’s hand, his 
eyes fixed on the bare expanse of ma- 
hogany which hid his judge from him, 
waiting tensely for the decision which 
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might mean death or so much more than 
mere life. 

His brain whirled dizzily as a chair 
creaked and a familiar, huge head ap- 
peared above the desk. Open-mouthed, 
gasping, incredulous, he stared into the 
vast, sagging face of West MacAllis- 
ter. 

“Tl trust you, Janet. And I guess 
we can both trust him, after this. 
Treadway, you're discharged, cured. 
But don’t ever come back.” 

Treadway shook his head helplessly. 
“You? MacAllister! It was you, all 
the time! You knew all about—every- 
thin ig 

MacAllister nodded, his swollen 
cheeks flapping comically. “I ought to. 
I invented the whole system, organized 
it, and run it, except for what help I 
get from my niece, there, and that 
young scamp, Elston, and a few oth- 
ers. I suppose I owe you an apology 
for putting you up to it, when you 
weren't exactly planning to do away 
with yourself, but it struck me that you 
were throwing your life away almost 
as thoroughly as if you’d drowned 
yourself or taken poison. You were 
committing suicide by inches, Tread- 
way; killing yourself by slow degrees. 
I knew your father. I know Markle. 
I liked you. I couldn’t stand it to see 
you waste yourself on that vapid, 
empty silly existence down there rr 

“You needn’t rub that. in,” 
Treadway quickly. “My eyes are 
open. I’ve been a fat-headed, con- 
ceited ass. I’m through. I’m hunting 
a job—right now. And when I get 
it ” He drew in his breath and 
flexed his arm slowly. 

MacAllister nodded. “You'll get it. 
I’ve got the place for you. And I think 
you'll keep it. Janet can see to that. 
I wish I’d thought of her that way, 
first. I might have avoided putting 
you through the mill if I’d turned you 
over to her in the beginning. But you 
won't take any harm. You'll remem- 
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ber enough about the ugliness of death, 
I guess, to be very sure that you don’t 
waste any of your life, after this.” 

“I will.” Treadway was emphatic. 

“Yes, I think you will. We'll con- 
sider you a cure, Treadway. And you'll 
be glad to know that your friend Sevitt 
is also discharged as cured. He went 
out, just now, with the fear still stand- 
ing out of his eyes, and an immortal 
desire to work for his living like a man 
instead of trying to cheat for it like a 
sham gentleman. I think he’ll live quite 
a while, too. They generally do.” 

Treadway was dazed again. “I don’t 
understand a word of it, now,” he said 
almost plaintively. ‘Don’t you deal in 
—suicide by proxy, after all? What 
does it all mean? Aren’t you going to 
tell me?” 

MacAllister laughed fatly. “I guess 
it’s safe, though I didn’t mean to let 
you know quite so soon. But Janet’s 
the best safeguard, after all. Treadway, 
my brother killed himself before my 
eyes, because I took him seriously when 
he threatened to, because I was horri- 
fied and shocked and—a little incredu- 
lous. I don’t think he meant to, when 
the argument began. He was goaded 
into it by my attitude. I—I haven't 
gotten over it, even yet. It taught me 
something about suicide, and the kind 
of insanity which always prompts it. 
There’s just one cure for it—and it 
nearly always works; you’ve had a 
taste of it. I'll leave it to you if it’s 
effective.” 

“It would cure me, no matter how 
insane I might be,” declared Treadway 
fervently. “I'll never forget that cell!” 

“The suicidal impulse strengthens on 
opposition, in short,’ said MacAllister. 
“Try to prevent a man, show that you 
doubt his intention, even, and you make 
it pretty sure that he’ll go ahead. Agree 
with him, encourage him, offer to help 
him, and in nine cases out of ten he’ll 
call you a bloodthirsty ghoul and change 
his mind. Shut him up in a death 
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chamber, with an indefinite death sen- 
tence hanging over him, for a day or 
two, give him a graveyard to look at, 
and the grimmest, brimstoniest theories 
of perdition to meditate on, and he’s 
got to be more Or less than human if 
he holds out. We've had mighty few 
failures and relapses since my system’s 
been in force.” 

“Tt’s all a bluff, then? 
an elaborate bluff?” 

“Exactly. But very few ever find out 
quite how hollow a sham it is. We don’t 
ordinarily take our patients behind the 
scenes, even when we discharge them. 
Sevitt believes he’s an exception, out on 
probation, solemnly obligated to repay 
every penny we've advanced to cover 
his debts, with full legal interest. He’ll 
do it. They gall do it—where money’s 
involved. You’d do it, if you really 
owed us that million r 

“Don’t 1?” Treadway opened his 
eyes. “I thought 3 

“You'll release that deposit the first 
thing in the morning, of course. Sevitt 
had to pay up debts with what we ad- 
vanced him. He'll have to earn it. 
And he will earn it. The fear of death 
is a mighty, potent influence for indus- 
try. I’ve seen it work.” 

“And—and Markle?’ Treadway 
asked the question timidly, afraid of 
the answer. MacAllister shook _ his 
head. 

“We'll come to Markle later. That’s 
another matter. My idea is based pri- 
marily on the cooperation of the insur- 
ance companies. Statistics shoW that 
the great preponderance of suicides 
grows out of money troubles, and that 
of these a very heavy proportion are 
encouraged by the knowledge that a 
life-insurance policy protects a man’s 
dependents if he’s dead, and does them 
no good if he’s alive. The companies 
have tried to find an effective means 
of counteracting that bad feature of a 
splendid institution, and I found it for 
them. They all work with me. It’s 
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chiefly through their organizations that 
we get our clews to people who are 
contemplating self-murder. Of course, 
we get a great deal of help, too, from 
the police and from lawyers and doc- 
tors and bankers and clergymen. We’re 
pretty well organized in that respect. 
I think we get hold of a good half of 
the possible cases, right now, and we're 
constantly perfecting our methods, of 
course, and improving right along. 

“It doesn’t cost much, either. <A 
course of treatment in our sanitarium 
in the well seems to have a wonderful 
effect on a man’s earning powers. Our 
patients nearly almost succeed when 
we've released them, and our records 
show that ninety-three per cent repay 
our loans with interest. The rest comes 
out of our fund from the insurance 
companies and from private contribu- 
tions, such as the one you'll make, for 
instance——” 

“But [Pm 
Treadway. 

“You won’t be very long, or I don’t 
know Janet.” MacAllister chuckled. 
“But [I’m not going to let you have her 
till you’ve proved your case by a solid 
year’s probation. I can’t spare her, 
anyway, till she’s broken in a successor. 
She’s the mainspring of the whole sys- 
tem. I could never have managed with- 
out her.” 

“I can believe that, easily enough.” 
Treadway flashed a glance at the girl. 
“But go on. What about Markle and 
my money ?” 

“Pure bunkum—all through. Mar- 
kle came to me about you six months 
It was through him that I first 
got my eye on you. And he agreed to 
let us use him as an extra inducement 
on you to take the cure. Seiter and 
he fixed it up between them, and you 
fell for it, easily enough. I’m ashamed 
of you, Norman. You let a million get 
away from you without even a strug- 
You'll get it back, to-morrow, if 


flat 
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ago. 
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you want it, but it won’t count in this 
little probation as far as Janet’s con- 
cerned. You'll have to behave exactly 
as if you didn’t have it. And you can 
use the income to pay for that little 
million-dollar policy you took out with 
the Cormorant—and a little more, to 
use up the surplus. I’m not afraid that 
that policy will encourage you to think 
of killing yourself again. You're cured. 


I'll stake my professional and private 
reputation on that.” 

Treadway’s glance found the girl’s 
wonderful, clear, green eyes and stayed 
there. He drew in a deep, deep breath 
and squared his shoulders. 

“You're quite safe, MacAllister,” he 
said slowly. ‘“That’s one of the bets no 
gentleman would make. It’s a sure 
thing.” 
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MYSTERIOUS DOUBLE MURDER 


Lig 3 what happened in the furnished room at 496 Lorimer Street, Brooklyn, 

New York, where Doctor Vincent J. Campisi and Lorenzo Sarrullo met 
their deaths recently, probably will not be known until the police apprehend the 
third man who was present when the murders were committed. Policemen, 
summoned by a neighbor who heard sounds of a struggle in the house, broke 
open the door of the room, which had been held shut by the body of the phy- 
sician laying against it. On the bed they found the body of the second victim. 
Both men had been stabbed to death. 

Identification of the doctor was a simple matter, for he had business cards 
and a prescription pad on his person; but the identity of the second man was 
only made through tracing tailors’ marks on his clothing. As soon as the police 
interviewed the physician’s family they began to get a little light on some of 
the circumstances surrounding the crime. They learned that a Sicilian had 
called early that evening at Doctor Campisi’s house and had asked him to hurry 
to the bedside of a fellow Sicilian who was dangerously ill. The doctor com- 
plied with the request and went to his death. 

That he made a terrific struggle for life was evidenced by the condition 
of the room. A windowpane had been broken, and the glass scattered about 
the room; a blackjack had been thrown under the bed, chairs were overturned, 
and a window shade torn from its roller. It is believed that Sarrullo, pre- 
tending to be ill, lay on the bed and, as the doctor bent over to examine him, 
aimed a blow with a dagger at his heart. He missed, wounding Doctor Campisi 
in the arm, and the struggle was on. The physician, according to the theory 
of the police, wrested the weapon from the “patient” and stabbed him twice, 
puncturing both lungs and causing his death from suffocation. Meanwhile the 
second of Doctor Campisi’s assailants was attacking him from behind, as several 
wounds in his back mutely testified. 

The odds were too great for the physician; he grew weak from loss of 
blood before he could summon assistance, and was finally killed. His mur- 
derer escaped shortly before the police arrived. 

At first detectives were at a loss for a motive for the crime, but when 
Sarrullo’s identity and history were discovered they decided that Doctor Cam- 
pisi was murdered because he was believed—mistakenly—to be a relative of 
Salvatore Campese, who several months ago shot and killed Mrs. Nicolo Gallo, 
a shopkeeper in Elizabeth, New Jersey. Campese escaped, and Mrs. Gallo’s 
friends were heard to say that they would be revenged for her death by “getting” 
Salvatore Campese or some of his relatives. Sarrullo was one of the dead 
woman’s friends. 
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AKE it from Thubway Tham, 
who knows the truth from 
bitter experience, a man will 
do well to cling to his sphere, 

remain in his proper environment, and 
consort only with those in his own walk 
of life. To do otherwise is to court 
disaster. 

“Tt thertainly ith all right for a man 
to make an effort to better himthelf,” 
says Thubway Tham. “But the man 


who geth off the beaten track ith liable 


to get thtepped on. Take it from a lad 
who knowth. I thpeak from thad eth- 
perience.” 

It were best, however, in attempting 
to give a lucid explanation of all this, 
to start at the beginning and relate the 
entire episode as it really happened, 
without the addition of a single lit- 
erary fancy or the exaggeration of a 
single fact. Good wine needs no bush, 
as somebody once said—whatever wine 
is, and why it should hide behind a bush 
being things unknown. 

On a certain day, a little after the 
hour of noon, to be precise, Thubway 
Tham was on a subway express bound 
uptown. It was the intention of Thub- 
way Tham to walk around the streets 
in the theatrical district for a time, and 
then, when the cars were crowded, board 
another train, ride downtown, and make 
an effort to “lift a leather,’ thus add- 
ing to his store of ready funds. To 
be exact and truthful, Thubway Tham 


had funds at the time, having made a 
rich haul a couple of days before—but 
what man ever got enough of the root 
of evil? 

Thubway Tham had no nefarious 
purpose as he rode northward. He did 
not intend to attempt to purloin a purse 
on his present trip. For once he was 
merely an honest passenger on a per- 
fectly good subway express, sitting close 
to a window and watching the lights 
of the intermediate stations flash past 
as the train roared uptown through the 
big tube. 

Tham loved the subway—loved its 
crowds, its atmospheres, its rushing 
trains, its air of being important. Thub- 
way Tham worked in the subway, and 
in it only, and he took his recreation 
in it. 

On this afternoon, however, Tham 
experienced a peculiar feeling. A 
shiver seemed to start at the bottom of 
his spine and work its way slowly up- 
ward to the base of his neck, sending 
a thousand little thrills through his 
nervous system and causing him some 
concern. 

“My goodneth!” Tham gasped. 

That shiver was a sort of signal, a 
warning, a wireless flash that meant all 
was not well. Thubway Tham ac- 
knowledged that he believed in premo- 
nitions, and he always “played a hunch.” 
At any time a feeling of that sort would 
have meant that danger lurked near, 
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that the time was inopportune for ac- 
tion, and that Tham would do well to 
“watch his step.” 

Tham raised his head, pretended to 
be stifling a yawn, and then glanced 
cautiously around the car. He half ex- 
pected to see some city detective of 
his acquaintance regarding him care- 
fully, but he saw nothing of the sort. 
His first glance showed him that no de- 
tective was aboard unless it was one 
he did not know, and that was not 
likely. But the peculiar shiver per- 
sisted, and so Thubway Tham looked 
around the car again. 

Now he discovered that he was be- 
ing watched by a gentleman of middle 
age and prosperous appearance. Thub- 
way Tham decided instantly that the 
man was not an officer of the law. He 
had the appearance of a _ well-to-do 
broker, a successful dealer in stocks 
and bonds. He was the sort of man 
Thubway Tham might have picked for 
a victim. 

“There can be no danger in that di- 
rection,’ Tham assured himself. 
“Maybe it ith not a hunch I’ve got, 
after all—maybe I am jutht takin’ a 
cold.” 

He turned away and watched through 
the window again, but the uncomfort- 
able feeling remained with him, for 
-all that. It was as though a score of 
alarm bells were ringing in Thubway 
Tham’s head, begging him to awake 
and be on guard. 

“Confound it,’ Tham mused, “I am 
not ever tryin’ to turn a trick. There 
ith no thenthe in me feelin’ like thith 
—no thenthe at all. If I feel the thame 
when [I thtart back downtown I thall 
not work, that ith all!” 

He glanced around the car again, and 
through the end door into the car for- 
ward. He would not have been sur- 
prised had he seen Detective Craddock 
standing there grinning at him—Detec- 
tive Craddock, who had sworn more 
than a year before to get Tham “with 
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the goods” and see him sent to the big 
prison up the river for a long term. 
But he did not see Craddock. He saw 
only the usual persons who haunted 
the subway at that hour—a few sight- 
seers, a few clerks, some stenographers, 
and confidential business messengers, 
and workmen. The car was not more 
than half filled, and neither was the 
car in front. 

“All nonthenthe!”’ Tham told him- 


self. “There ith nothin’ to be afraid 
of.” 
He found the prosperous-looking 


man glancing at him once more, and 
wondered at it a bit. Still, there was 
nothing harmful about such a genile- 
man, apparently. His close scrutiny an- 
noyed Thubway Tham in a certain de- 
gree, though. Tham grew nervous. 
He always hated to attract undue at- 
tention. He glanced down at his cloth- 
ing to see whether it was all right, and 
looked at himself in the window to be 
sure there was not a smudge on his 
nose. 

“I know that man,” he declared to 
himself. “Either I have theen him 
thomewhere elthe before, or I have 
theen hith picture. Hope he knowth 
me the next time he theeth me. He 
juth thitth there like a thilly ath and 
trieth to look a hole through me. The 
thimp!” 

The train roared out of Pennsyl- 
vana Station, and Thubway Tham 
straightened himself in his seat and 
prepared to leave the car at the next 
stop. He tried to dismiss the prosper- 
ous-looking gentleman from his mind. 
He would wander around the streets 
fora time, he had decided, and then 
catch a train for downtown and try 
to make the afternoon one of profit. 

He was at the door when the train 
stopped, and he did not look at the man 
who had been watching him. Along 
the platform and up the steps to the 
street Tham went, thinking of nothing 
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in particular and with no specific ob- 
jective in mind. 

He walked slowly to the nearest cor- 
ner and stopped there to light a ciga- 
rette. A hand touched him on the 
shoulder. 

Tham did not flinch and whirl around 
in a panic, as criminals are supposed 
to do when touched on the shoulder. 
He finished lighting his cigarette and 
then turned slowly, a blank expression 
of innocence in his face. He supposed 
that it was Detective Craddock wish- 
ing to engage in verbal banter for a 
few minutes and wind up with a threat 
to get Tham before long. 

3ut it was not Craddock. It was 
the prosperous-looking gentleman who 
had been watching Tham in the sub- 
way express, 

“TI beg your pardori,” the gentleman 
said, “but I’d like to speak to you.” 

“What ith it?” Tham asked, his face 
showing astonishment. 

‘“‘My name is Jasper Corngell. 
haps you have heard of me?” 

Thubway Tham admitted that he had. 
Jasper Corngell was a_ millionaire 
broker, a lion of Wall Street. And 
Tham remembered now—he had seen 
a picture of Jasper Corngell in a news- 
paper the day before. That was why 
his face had seemed familiar. Jasper 
Corngell talking to him! And Jasper 
Corngell, reputed to have a fleet of mo- 
tor cars, had been riding in an ordi- 
nary subway express. Tham felt a 
thrill; he was ready to be the friend 
of Jasper Corngell if the millionaire 
liked the subway. 

They stepped aside, and Corngell of- 
fered Tham a cigar, which the latter 
put carefuly into a pocket. 

“Pardon me, my friend, if I ask your 
name,” Corngell said. 

“Tram,” 

“Thank you. Mr. Tham, has any- 
body ever told you that you have a 
poker face?” 

“I have been told loth of thingth 


, 
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about my fathe, but not that in particu- 
lar,” Tham said, chuckling. 

“Well, I consider that you have the 
ideal poker countenance. You play 
poker, of course?” 

“T have,” Tham admitted. 

“As you perhaps know, I am reputed 
to be wealthy. One night every week, 
Mr. Tham, I meet with four other rich 
men of the city, and we play poker. It 


“is a sort of business training for us. 


We do it for the fun, for the chance 
to outwit one another. The money in 
itself, whether we win or lose, is noth- 
ing.” 

“T grathp you,” Tham said. 

“Recently we enjoyed an argument 
that ended in a wager. I have main- 
tained that a proper poker player is 
born, not made—that certain men have 
personalities that make them good poker 
players. A knowledge of the game 
granted, the face has a great deal to 
do with it.” 

“Yeth, thir,” said Tham. 

“I maintained that I could go out 
upon the street and pick up a man who 
was a natural-born poker player. My 
friends wagered that I could not. They 
persist in the idea that men of big 
business play a game the requirements 
of which compare with those of poker. 
We bluff, attempt to mislead one an- 
other, quit if we are cowards, and 
plunge at the right time if we have the 
nerve.” 

“Yeth, thir.” 

“They maintain that we can outwit 
and outplay a man in a different walk 
of life. I claim that I can find a man 
who will make us look foolish. I want 
to invite you to a poker game.” 

Tham might have made a caustic re- 
ply had he not realized the financial and 
social position of the man before him. 
As it was: “It ith againtht the law,” 
Tham said. 

“Do you speak from a feeling that 
the law should never be broken, or are 
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you merely intimating that you are 
afraid of a raid?” 

“T wath thinkin’ of the polithe,” 
Tham said. 

“Quite so! I can assure you, Mr. 
Tham, that the police will not inter- 
fere in this game. We play at one of 
the foremost clubs in the city, in a pri- 
vate room. I wish you would be my 
guest to-night, and play your very best. 
I want to demonstrate to my friends 
that they are not the players they im- 
agine. And I want to win my wager.” 

“T don’t quite grathp thith,” Tham 
remarked, scratching at his right ear, as 
he always did when he was puzzled 
about a thing. 

“The others are prominent men of 
the city, sir,” said Jasper Corngell. 
“You will be in good company. Just 
give your name when you come to 
the club, and you will be conducted 
straight to our card room. If you will 
do so 

“Thay!” Tham interrupted. 
thort of a game do you play?” 

“Rather stiff, of course.” 

“T thuppothe tho.” 

“But you do not need to let that 
bother you,” Jasper Corngell said. “I 
shall stake you, of course, and you may 
have all your winnings.” 

“That ith very kind of you,” Thub- 
way Tham said. “But I have thome 
coin of my own.” 

“May I ask how much you would be 
able to venture?” 

“About five hundred,” said Tham, 
“You jutht let me in the game like that, 
with my own coin. Then [’ll feel all 
right about takin’ what I win.” 

“T understand, Mr. Tham. It shall 
be as you say, of course. And if you 
need more funds id 

“And I can keep all I win—a regular 
game,” Tham reminded him, ‘“Jutht 
ath if I wath playin’ thomewhere 
elthe ?” 

“Of course. 
independent about it. 


“What 


We want you to feel 
And I want you 


to do your best to win, of course. I 
hope you clean them out and carry 
away their rolls. But if that five hun- 
dred of yours goes up in smoke I'll 
stake you to more until we are con- 
vinced of the result of the experiment.” 

“Thankth,” Tham said. ‘What club 
and what time do I come?” 

Mr. Jasper Corngell handed him a 
card, upon the back of which he had 
written a message to the club’s door- 
man. Then he hurried on up .he street. 

Thubway Tham grinned. 

“Lookth ath if thith ith goin’ to be 
eathy,” he told himself. “Thith will be 
better than liftin’ a leather. Rich men, 
huh? No rich man ever could play 
poker.” 

Now Tham had a failing in common 
with thousands of other men: he fondly 
imagined himself an expert at the great 
American game. And, in certain cir- 
cles, he had proved his right to the 
claim. He would go into that game 
with a keen determination to win a roll, 
and he would chuckle after the battle 
was over. He would see to it that Jas- 
per Corngell won his wager, all right. 

“Thith ith the life,’ Tham mused. 
“I am to play poker with thome of 
the biggetht men in thith town. If 
Craddock could thee me he would die 
with envy. Thome clath to Tham, all 
right! Thomething tellth me that thith 
ith one of my lucky dayth.” 

Yet, at the base of spine, that little 
warning shiver started again, and it 
traveled upward to his neck, sending a 
thousand thrills through his entire 
nervous system. But Thubway Tham 
ignored it and refused to be warned. 


II. 


Detective Craddock stepped out of a 
cigar store puffing at a new smoke, and 
stopped and suddenly darted back into 
the establishment again, his eyes bulg- 
ing, a look of deep astonishment in his 
face. 
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“Is it? No! Yes, it is!” 
Craddock told himself 
breath. 

He had caught a glimpse of Thub- 
way Tham coming along the sidewalk, 
and the sight had almost been a shock. 
Thubway Tham at the moment was ar- 
rayed as the well-known: and justly 
famed lilies of the field. His suit was 
of a color and check usually termed 
“loud” in select circles; his shoes glis- 
tened; a handkerchief with a wide scar- 
let border was in the breast pocket of 
his coat, and he wore a new hat at a 
jaunty angle. Moreover, it was evi- 
dent to those in his vicinity that Thub- 
way Tham had made liberal use of a 
particularly pungent perfume. 

Detective Craddock failed to step out 
of the store again and engage Tham in 
conversation, for, by the time he was 
fully recovered from the shock, Tham 
had passed the cigar store and was well 
on his way to the next street corner. De- 
tective Craddock came to himself, took 
a deep breath, and began shadowing 
his man. 

“I wonder if Tham’s got a girl,” 
Craddock mused in a manner that 
showed he still was partially dazed. 
“Always thought he was a woman 
hater, but they all fall, sooner or later. 
If he falls in love he’ll get careless, and 
then maybe I’ll nab him.” 

He saw that Tham was making for 
the nearest subway entrance, and fol- 
lowed a little distance behind. Thub- 
way Tham in the subway always pre- 
sented the possibility of a capture. 
Tham boarded an uptown train and De- 
tective Craddock squeezed into the end 
of the car and watched closely. And, 
as he watched, he grew more puzzled. 

For Thubway Tham was making no 
effort, apparently, to locate a prospec- 
tive victim; neither did he glance 
around the car to see whether some 
officer of the law was observing him. 
Tham seemed to be preoccupied. It 
was evident that he was not contem- 
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plating the theft of a fat wallet or the 
lifting of some valuable watch. 

Detective Craddock was much inter- 
ested now. He began to have a suspi- 
cion that Tham was up to something 
different. The train flashed past sta- 
tion after station, and presently Crad- 
dock saw Tham take out his watch and 
glance at it. Immediately thereafter he 
prepared to leave the train. , 

Craddock made ready to follow, and 
he did so when Tham stepped out of 
the car at the Twenty-third Street sta- 
tion. Tham ascended to the street and 
sauntered leisurely toward Madison 
Square. Had he been out for an in- 
nocent evening stroll he would have 
acted in exactly the manner in which 
he was acting now. He wandered 
across the square as a man without a 
purpose, and once he glanced up at the 
big clock in the tower. Tham had 
found that he was a bit early, and he 
did not want to reach the club ahead 
of time. 

Detective Craddock could endure it 
no longer without an explanation. He 
went forward and touched Tham on 
the shoulder. Tham turned and re- 
garded him as a man does a human pest. 

“Tho I thee your ugly fathe w 
he began. 

“And I see you, Tham,’ Craddock 
interrupted. “A man couldn’t help see- 
ing you. Going to a wedding, or what?” 

“Thir ?” 

“You heard me,” Detective Craddock 
complained. “I’ve seen old bachelors 
blossom out suddenly before now, 
Tham, and it always has the same mean- 
ing. Wedding bells, huh?” 

“Thay, are you out of your thenth- 
eth, Craddock?” Tham wanted to 
know. “I don’t grathp what you are 
tryin’ to thay.” 

“I was referring,” said Craddock, “to 
the holiday raiment. I meant the glad 
clothing, the radiant garments.” 

“Oh! Thome clath!” Thubway 
Tham modestly admitted. “I bought 
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thith thuit latht thummer when I took 
my vacation at Atlantic Thity. Thee?” 

“Anything goes at Atlantic City in 
the proper season, Tham, old boy—but 
this is New York City, Madison Square, 
a quarter to eight in the evening. If 
you're not going to a masquerade, 
Tham, please explain the clothes.” 

“Don’t yuh like theth clotheth?” 
Tham asked. “Ath if I cared!” 

“You look like the advance man for 
a circus,” Craddock told him. “All you 
need is three shells and a little pea to 
start a game. A chunk of glass in your 
cravat, now ss 

“Thay! Ith that thuppothed to be 
funny?” Tham asked. “Theth clotheth 
are the very latetht. It ith a funny 
thing if a gentleman cannot dreth up 
and go about hith buthineth in the eve- 
nin’ without bein’ pethtered by thome 
bull.” 

“Allay my natural curiosity, Tham; 
that is all I ask,” Craddock replied. 

“Curiothity ith your middle name,” 
Tham assured him. “What ith there 
curiouth about a man drethin’ up for 
the evenin’?” 

“Interested in 
Tham?” 

“No, thir!” Tham replied, sincerity 
ringing in his voice. 

“Then I confess that I am puzzled!” 

Tham hurled his bomb. 

“IT am merely goin’ up to the club to 
thpend the evenin’ with my friend, Mr. 
Jathper Corngell,” he said. 

“Oh, indeed? Planning a raid on the 
market, I suppose,” Craddock said 
sarcastically, and in a manner that told 
he believed Thubway Tham was a liar, 
pure and simple. 

“There may be a raid,” Tham said 
hopefully. 

“T suppese there will be a few more 
millionaires at the conference?” 

“There will be four more,” Tham 
said, chuckling a bit. “Thith ith the 
regular weekly conference.” 

“T didn’t know that Corngell and his 


some young woman, 


friends belonged to the pickpockets’ 
union,” said the detective. “I thought 
they did things on a big scale.” 

“The thky ith the limit,” Tham said 
enigmatically. 

“Why aren’t you riding in one of 
your limousines, Tham?” 

“You thee, it ith thith way—lI feel 
democratic at timeth,” Tham answered. 
“T like to mingle, now and then, with 
the common herd. That, Craddock, ith 
why I am thpendin’ thome time talkin’ 
to you. Do you grathp me?” 

Thubway Tham chuckled again, and 
without another word he turned his 
back toward the detective and started 
along the walk. Mystified, Craddock 
followed him halfway around the square 
and then up the Avenue. The detec- 
tive felt certain, now, that Thubway 
Tham was up to something unusual. 
He did not act in a natural manner, and 
Craddock, who had watched him off and 
on for more than a year, guessed that 
he did not feel entirely at ease. Could 
it be that Tham was infatuated with 
some girl? 

Tham went up the Avenue slowly, 
making not the slightest effort to dodge 
the detective, a proceeding that Crad- 
dock expected and guarded against. He 
came to a certain corner, stepped into a 
side street, and approached the entrance 
of the exclusive club. Craddock, wait- 
ing a short distance away, saw Tham 
go up the steps without once glancing 
back, as though he was a regular vis- 
itor there; saw him speak to the door- 
man and hand him a card. 

“Something going on,” 
muttered to himself. 

He began wondering whether Thub- 
way Tham had changed his game. 
Could it be possible that the lifting oi 
wallets had proved too slow for Tham? 
Was he attempting a high-class swin- 
dle of some sort? Craddock deter- 
mined to find out. He stepped briskly 
across the street and looked into the 
club. Tham was not in sight. 


Craddock 
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Tham did not worry about Craddock. 
His mind was on the coming poker 
game in classy company, and was con- 
sidering nothing else. He was wonder- 
ing at the amount of permissible loot 
he could get from Jasper Corngell and 
his four rich associates. Tham remem- 
bered that he had been told he pos- 
sessed a poker face. That was enough 
to make any man feel prominent. 

A boy whom the doorman had 
called asked Thubway Tham to follow 
him, since he was expected. He started 
for those mysterious recesses of the 
club known only to leading members 
and club employees. Tham’s progress 
to the elevator left in its wake huge 
waves of astonishment. Gentlemen of 
refined appearance gasped and rubbed 
at their eyes. Others looked at one an- 
other helplessly. It was patent to the 
least attentive of them that Thubway 
Tham did not belong. 

Tham was blissfully ignorant of all 
this. He was attempting to act in a 
nonchalant manner. He followed the 
boy closely into the elevator, to an up- 
per floor, along a hall with a carpet so 
thick that a man made no sound as 
he walked across it. The boy stopped 
before a door and knocked upon it in 
a peculiar fashion. An instant later 
Thubway Tham had entered. 


III. 


Without apologies Jasper Corngell 
introduced his four friends as Black, 
3rown, Green, and Gray. Thubway 
Tham did not feel at all hurt at these 
pseudonyms, but he did make a re- 
mark. 

“T trutht that there ith no yellow,” 
he said, and grinned as he sat down at 
the table. 

Corngell and his friends were pre- 
pared for action. Cards and chips were 
on the table. Easy chairs surrounded 
it. Corngell was acting as banker. 
Save for the luxury of his surround- 
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ings and the refined manner of those 
present Thubway Tham might have 
been indulging in a game in the rear 
room of some downtown resort where 
the limit was ten cents. 

Tham drew a roll of bills from his 
pocket. 

“How muth a thtack?” he wanted to 
know. 

“Two hundred,” Corngell said. 

Tham blinked his eyes rapidly for an 
instant, but tossed two hundred dol- 
lars in bills across the table. He would 
have to go slow at first, he decided, 
since he had only five hundred with 
him. He might be wiped out before 
he had a chance to learn these men’s 
game. Then he remembered that Jas- 
per Corngell, a shrewd man, had said 
that he had a poker face, and that 
Corngell had a wager on the result of 
the game. Thubway Tham shrugged 
his shoulders as though to cast off a 
feeling of awe at his surroundings, sat 
down lower in his chair, and accepted 
the first cards dealt. 

Through the “feeling out” process 
Thubway Tham won the first two pots, 
neither of which was of much conse- 
quence financially. He began to feel 
better, though. Playing poker with 
these men was exactly the same as play- 
ing it downtown, except that the stakes 
were liable to be larger, Tham decided. 

And then Brown and Black, Gray 
and Green seemed to sit forward closer 
to the table, chew furiously at their 
cigars, and get into the game. In his 
way, Tham had awed them, too, but 
now they were growing accustomed to 
him. 

Tham dealt, and did it honestly. 
3rown and Green stayed. Twice the 
betting ran around the table, and Tham, 
a bit alarmed, dropped out, throwing 
down three kings. Brown called, and 
Green, shrugged his shoulders and 
tossed his cards away. Brown put 
down nothing more than a pair of 
deuces and pulled in the pot with a grin. 
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“Tho!” Tham said to himself. 

Brown was a bluffer and a lucky one. 

Tham had met such before and knew 
how to handle them. 
_ Again the deal, and again the bet- 
ting, this time with Tham holding four 
fives. Once more Brown remained in 
the game, and Jasper Corngell also. 
Tham flinched a bit at a raise of fifty 
dollars, but did not drop out. Corn- 
gell did, and Tham looked across the 
table at Brown and waited. The oth- 
ers were watching closely. 

Tham felt that this was the first crisis 
of the game. Brown was a man of 
nerve, though a bluffer, and he was 
pitted against Tham alone. The oth- 
ers would know, soon, who could play 
poker. 

Brown chewed at his cigar a moment 
and raised another fifty. Tham came 
back at him. Brown raised again, and 
Tham, his heart hammering at his ribs, 
and realizing that all his first two hun- 
dred was in the pot, called. Mr. Brown 
spread out upon the table four jacks. 

“Tho!” Tham exclaimed to himself 
again. 

Brown, it appeared, did not always 
bluff. Brown was a real poker player, 
who bluffed at the proper time and held 
hands at the proper time; a man who 
studied his opponents and decided 
wisely. 

Now Tham bought another stack of 
chips, remembering that he had only 
another hundred in cash in his pocket. 
And the game had not been running an 
hour. 

“It’s time for a little action, I think,” 
said Green. 

Tham almost forgot himself and 
gasped. He admired what these men 
called action. He had thought that 
they were starting in with a stiff game 
purposely in an effort to break his 
nerve, and he realized now that they 
had been merely drifting along. Tham 
looked into the future and found it 
dark. 


But he remembered that he had a 
poker face, and he was a slave of the 
belief that the man who starts the eve- 
ning by losing generally ends it a big 
winner. Tham accepted a cigar from 
Corngell, lighted it, and puffed a cloud 
of fragrant smoke toward the ceiling, 
and spoke. 

“Yeth, it ith time to liven thingth up 
a bit,” he said. “Thith game ith a bit 
thlow. Anybody can bet when he hath 
the cardth.” 

Black grunted. Jasper Corngell 
beamed. Gray dealt the cards, and 
Tham, discarding, drew one. He 
needed his poker face now when he 
looked at his hand. He had a straight 
flush, nine high. 

It was Thubway Tham’s bet, and he 
made it a hundred. Corngell saw it, and 
the others grinned and threw their 
hands into the discard. Tham won the 
pot. 

A hundred at a clip was not bad, 
Tham decided, if only he could win pots 
enough. But Gray’s words disturbed 
him. 

“Telegraphed that,’’ Gray accused. 
“Wirelessed it all around the table that 
you had a good hand. Corngell must 
have been asleep.” 

“Tho?” Tham said. 

“Precisely,” said Gray. 

Another deal. Tham had nothing 
much when he had drawn, but he was 
remembering Gray’s words. He 
promptly raised the initial bet a hun- 
dred. He would telegraph a good hand 
again, and perhaps the others would 
quit. But the others did not quit. They 
came back at him strong. Thubway 
Tham had almost all his chips on the 
table when the call came—and his bluff 
was exposed. 

“You can tell when a man follows a 
good hand with a bluff,” Black grunted. 

Tham’s face grew red for an instant, 
and he caught an expression of sad- 
ness in Jasper Corngell’s countenance. 
It seemed to say that Corngell was 
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pained and surprised that Tham was 
not living up to his expectations. Tham 
bought chips with his last hundred dol- 
lars, choked a bit, and sat closer to the 
table. He was not whipped yet, he told 
himself. 

He was in exactly five hundred of his 
own money, and his visions of big, easy 
winnings had begun to fade. He gath- 
ered what courage remained to him, 
and reached for the cards, since it was 
his deal, 

There came a knock on the door, and 
Jasper Corngell signaled for Tham to 
wait. 

Detective Craddock had waited out- 
side the club for quite a time, and then 
he went across the street, entered, and 
engaged the doorman in conversation. 
As a result of some insistence on Crad- 
dock’s part a boy was called to conduct 
him to the room where Corngell and 
his friends were playing. 

When Corngell opened the door De- 
tective Craddock stepped quickly inside 
He 
was not at all startled to see that a 
poker game was in progress, but he was 
astonished to see Thubway Tham sit- 
ting in it. Craddock had worked in the 
financial district once, and he knew 
these men—all of them by sight, Corn- 
gell personally. 

“What is this, Craddock, a pinch?” 
Jasper Corngell asked. “Going to in- 
vade the sanctuary of the club and take 
us in for a little, friendly game of 
poker ?” 

“You needn’t worry about that, sir, 
Craddock said. ‘These club games are 
winked at, you know. You gentlemen 
generally play with men of your own 
class, and if you lose it isn’t robbing 
the baby of a pair of shoes. I am inter- 
ested in your friend.” 

“Mr, Tham?” Corngell asked. 

“Ves,” said Craddock. “I saw him 
come into the club and wondered why.” 

“My goodneth!” Tham exclaimed. 
“Can't a gent have a little, friendly 


the room and glanced around it. 


” 


game without bein’ pethtered by bullth? 
Thith ith gettin’ to be a nuithanthe!” 

“Tl explain, Craddock,” Corngell 
said. “Sit down, light a cigar, and 
make yourself comfortable. I have a 
wager with my friends here. I bet that 
I could go out upon the street and pick 
up a man who could make us look silly 
playing poker. I saw Mr. Tham cn a 
subway train, and he has what I call 
a poker face. So I invited him to sit 
in the game this evening.” 

“T see,” Craddock said. “And do you 
know anything about Tham?” 

“Not a thing.” 

Craddock grinned. ‘He is the fa- 
mous Thubway.Tham, one of the clev- 
erest pickpockets in town. He’s done 
time, and he’ll do time again when I 
land him one of these days. It’s a 
wonder if he hasn’t lifted all your wal- 
lets before this.” 

Gray and Black felt quickly to be 
sure they retained their wallets, and 
then grinned sheepishly. 

‘A crook,” Brown asked. “Bad man 
and all that? We haven’t found him 
so bad.” 

Thubway Tham was on his feet, his 
face flushed with anger. 

“Craddock, you are an ath!” he ex- 
claimed. “It wath not nethethary to 
tell thethe gentlemen all that. They in- 
vited me here, and I am their guetht. 
I uthed to be a dip i 

“Used to ber” Craddock sneered. 

“Yeth. But I would not thteal from 
men whoth guetht I am. You are a 
thimp, Craddock.” 

There was injury in Thubway 
Tham’s voice, but there was no mercy: 
in Craddock’s face. 

‘Maybe so, and maybe not,” Crad- 
dock said. “It is my duty, when I see 
a man like you around men who carry 
real money, to put them wise.” 

“We are all crooks in this world, 
more or less,” said Jasper Corngell, 
pouring oil on the troubled waters. “Be 
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easy with him, Craddock. You don’t 
want him for anything?” 

“No, sir. I just wanted to warn 
you gentlemen.” 

“You did your duty, of course. But 
I hope you will not prevent me win- 
ning my wager. If you'd like to sit 
in the game yourself, Craddock, just 
say the word. You're an officer, of 
course e 

“Nothing wrong in a game like this,’ 
Craddock said. 

As had Thubway Tham, Craddock 
saw a chance, he thought, to make a 
winning. And these men would not 
miss it. Also, Craddock entertained the 
idea that he was a poker player. 

Thubway Tham glared at him and 
then grinned. Craddock, who had 
funds with him, bought a stack of 
chips, and the game began again. 

“If you want some money—in case 
you get caught with a good hand and 
few chips * Jasper Corngell whis- 
pered to Tham. 

“No, thir!” Tham said. “I play only 
my own money—a regular game, thir. 
That maketh me more careful.” 

“And I'll play only mine,” Craddock 
added. “I suppose your coin is ill-got- 
ten gains, Tham, but I’m going to take 
it from you.” 

Tham grinned again as Jasper Corn- 
gell dealt. Half a dozen deals found 


’ 


both Craddock and Tham about even! 


except for what Tham had lost before 
And now that the newness of this pe- 
culiar association had worn off, Brown 
and Black, Green and Gray, and Corn- 
gell really got into the game. 
Thubway Tham and_ Craddock 
guessed, and guessed wrong nine times 
out of ten. They fought to preserve 
their dwindling stacks of chips. Jas- 
per Corngell’s friends grinned at Tham 
and spoke of what they would do with 
the amount of the wager. The hours 
passed, refreshments were served, the 
game continued. 
Craddock went 


broke. Tham, who 
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had won a big pot, found himself sud- 
denly pitted against Brown again. 
Tham was desperate now. He held 
four queens, and he felt sure that they 
were good. There was a:tenseness in 
the air as the two men bent over the 
table and studied each other. Bet after 
bet was raised. Then Brown shoved a 
stack of chips to the middle of the ta- 
ble, and Tham met the amount, but did 
not raise. He had ten dollars remain- 
ing—a single chip. 

“Going to stop?” Brown demanded. 
“No nerve at all?” 

Thubway Tham considered. He felt 
sure that his four queens were good 
and that Brown was bluffing. He felt 
in his vest pocket and found a lone 
fitfy-dollar bill, and tossed it into the 
pile of chips. Brown promptly met it 
and raised him ten. That would take 
Tham’s last chip. 

That last chip represented all Thub- 
way Tham’s wealth, with the excep- 
tion of less than a dollar in change 
Thubway Tham felt that peculiar shiver 
run up and down his spine again. Ina 
sudden panic, he felt that he should 
save that ten. It was the test of the 
poker player—the test supreme. In as 
deep as he was, Tham thought that 
lone ten looked bigger than the pot in 
the middle of the table. 

“T—I quit,” Tham grunted and threw 
his four queens away. 

“No nerve,” said Brown, grinning. 
“No nerve!” He spread his cards on 
the table as a sort of added insult. Mr. 
Brown had a pair of sixes and nothing 
more! 


A short time afterward Thubway 
Tham and Detective Craddock stood on 
the corner of the Avenue 

“Thtripped clean!” Tham grunted. 
“And you, too, Craddock! One would 
think they made their livin’ at it. A 
man ith a fool to mix with perthonth 
who are not in hith clath! A pair of 
thixeth! My goodneth!” 
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In silence they walked toward the a hunth there wath thomethin’ wrong. 
nearest subway, entrance. A man who doeth not play a hunth ith 
“I know now,” mused Thubway a proper ath!” 
Tham, “why I had that funny feelin’ And Detective Craddock echoed his 
in the thubway thith afternoon. I had sentiments. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE POLICE TO HAVE MOTOR CYCLES 


PLANS are being made to equip the Pennsylvania State Police force with 

motor cycles to aid the men in patrolling their territory and to hamper 
the operations cf bandits who use automobiles in the commission of crimes. 
The policeman, mounted on a motor cycle, will be able to compete with the 
speediest automobiles, and a widespread network of telephone lines and signal 
stations will enable the authorities to notify promptly all the policemen on 
duty in the State to look out for suspicious persons. 

There are to be forty central police stations scattered throughout the State, 
and squads of motor-cycle policemen will go out from them. Each man will 
be assigned a certain section of a highroad and will be expected to stay on 
it unless summoned by a telephoned order from the station to go to some 
place on a byroad. Except under extraordinary circumstances he will not be 
sent outside a radius of thirty-five miles from his beat. 

Five troops of this well-known State constabulary now using horses. for 
patrol will be trained to ride motor cycles. 





BOY FOILS HIS KIDNAPERS 


AKING the first opportunity that offered itself, Paul Little, an eleven-year- 
old boy, recently kidnaped in Lexington, Kentucky, himself foiled his ab- 
ductors by communicating to his parents the location of the place where he was 
being held prisoner. He sent a telephone message to his mother from the 
Phoenix Hotel in that city, where he had been held for two days by two men, 
who gave him only the scantiest food and threatened his life several times. 
During most of his involuntary stay at the hotel he was locked in the private 
bathroom adjacent to room No. 651. At the end of the second day the men 
relaxed their guard, and Paul reached the telephone and sent his message un- 
detected. 

The room had been reserved several days in advance by a man who gave 
his name as J. P. Cox, of Cincinnati, Ohio, and so carefully was the abduction 
planned and carried out that the employees of the hotel did not know that the 
room was being occupied by more than one person. It was not until Paul’s 
parents and several of their friends reached -the hotel, found out from the girl 
at the telephone switchboard that the message had been sent from room No. 651, 
and freed the boy, that the manager learned of the two extra guests the hotel 
had housed. One of the abductors had gone out early that day and had not 
returned, but the other, Paul said, left the room just before his rescuers appeared. 
He went down in one elevator while Paul’s friends were ascending in the other. 

A ransom of twenty-five thousand dollars was demanded from the boy’s 
father, and careful instructions were given in regard to the means to be employed 
in getting it to the kidnapers. The money was deposited in a refuse can at the 
spot the plotters designated, but was not called for. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE 
VER the lovely Surrey hills 
surrounding Feathers Court 
the clouds hung low and 
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heavy and black; although it 
was not hot, there was in the air the 
curious, brooding, intense stillness that 
so often presages a storm. A distinctly 
depressing morning—and certainly a 
disappointing morning for a June wed- 


ding. 

Peter Featherstone, pausing in the 
porch of the bungalow, and glancing 
across the wooded glades of the park 
to where the turrets and gables of the 
old house showed gray among the 
trees, involuntarily thought so, not 
without a certain sense of personal 
chagrin and injury, which, perhaps, was 
natural in a bridegroom. For Suzette 
should have had an ideal day for her 
marriage. He was glad, if it was at 
the last minute, that he had decided 
upon altering the position of that pic- 
ture in her sitting-room. Hanging as it 
hung now, the light was unquestionably 
better: it showed to far more advan- 
tage. It was beyond comparison the 
best thing he had ever done in Sicily; 
would say so when she saw it. 
Slowly descending the steps, his eyes 
turned toward the low red roof that 
gleamed ruddily against the green. 
Some of those unfinished bits in the 
Hutch were really not half bad. She 


she 


must look them over, see if there were 
any that she would care to 

“Hello! What’s that? 
there?” he cried sharply. 

The bungalow, facing toward a 
falling sweep of turf that gave a view 
of the lake and the hanging beechwoods 
beyond, was inclosed only at its back; 
and upon each side, but a foot or two 
away from its walls, bushes clustered 
thickly. Peter, as he descended the 
steps, had heard a faint, stealthy rustle 
in those to the right, had caught, he 
thought, the glimpse of a figure stoop- 
ing, creeping away. A sudden flush 
rose to his face as he called again, more 
loudly. ‘“Who’s there?” he repeated, 
and paused. “If that is you skulking, 
Antony, you might as well come out 
and show yourself! I’ve nothing to 
add to what I said in my letter, and 
not a word to take away from it. And 
I don’t choose to be spied after!” 

His voice had risen to anger. The 
rustle had sounded again, but fainter; 
whoever the lurker might be, he was 
plainly stealing away. His wedding 
morning is not a morning when a man 
has time to waste. Peter, flushed and 
frowning still, made the best of his way 
back to the house. 

The wedding was to be an absolutely 
quiet one, for Suzette Milroy, an 
American heiress, had some three 
months previously, and after the wed- 
ding day was fixed, lost the aunt who 
had been her companion and chaperon 
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for the last half dozen years. His 
betrothed’s first idea of postponing the 
date and returning to New York Peter 
had combated strenuously. But that 
the wedding was to be so quiet, with 
practically no guests at all, was per- 
haps less in deference to the mourning 
which she would throw off for the oc- 
casion than in consequence of the tastes 
of her future father-in-law. John 
Featherstone was a man who made no 
secret of his hatred of general society; 
equally by nature and habit, it seemed, 
he was reticent, grave, secret, silent, 
and solitary. ss 

The time fixed for the ceremony was 
barely an hour ahead. Pausing as he 
entered the hall, Peter glanced again at 
the sky. The clouds looked even 
*, the deadly stillness of the air 
was more intense. On the first land- 
ing a door opened as he passed it; his 
sister came quickly out. 

“That you, Peter? Macklin told me 
you had out. Where have you 
been?” 





blac 


gone 


“T only ran across to the bungalow 
for a moment—something I wanted to 
do. Why?” 


“The bungalow? It might have 
vaited, I should think! You'll never 


be ready.” 

“T shall be all right. You're ready, | 
see. That’s an uncommonly attractive 
said Peter, 
tle looked appreciatively at the 
arming figure framed by the door 
way; he was an affectionate brother. 
Audrey, rather tall, not too slim, with 
the delicately straight Featherstone fea- 
tures at their best, the Featherstone al- 
most black hair, and the dark, violet- 
y eyes and carnation tints of skin 

were all her own, was something 
more than pretty. Especially more so 


crown 
gown, 


cl 





now, in the quaint old English waiting- 
maid’s attire of palest pink and yellow, 
which had been the bride’s choice for 
her one attendant, 


She nodded, putting 
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a hand to the flimsy mob cap, with its 
huge bow. 

“Yes, it’s rather nice, I think. But 
she has such splendid taste, Suzette. [ 
thought the pink and yellow together 
would be simply fearful. But it’s not, 
you see.” She glanced at a window. 
“What a dreadful sky—black! And 
there seems such an oppression in the 
air. There must be a storm coming.” 

“Before long, yes. But we shall get 
back from church all right, I hope.”? In 
the act of turning off toward -his own 
room Peter paused. There was a per- 
ceptible change in his tone, his expres- 
sion: as the one was harsh, so the other 
darkened. “I suppose you have 
nothing of Antony ?” 

“Antony?” Miss Featherstone had 
turned to a mirror on the 
cap, it seemed, was not adjusted to her 
fancy. “Didn’t he telegraph that he 
would most likely only be able to leave 
town in time to motor straight to 
church? He'll be there, I suppose. 
Certainly he isn’t here that I know of. 
Why?” 

“Because he was lurking about the 
bungalow just now.” 

“Lurking the bungalow! 
Antony? What in the world 

“Probably to speak to me.” 

“Really I should imagine that’s the 
last thing he would desire to do,” said 


Audrey coldly. “You certainly will be 
late, y 


seen 


wall—the 


about 


for?” 


31 lennw ”’ 
uu KNOW, 


Possibly Peter thought so. He said 
no more, and turned into his room. His 


sister crossed the big landing, tapped at 


a door, received a brisk invitation to 


enter, went in, and was in the presence 
of the bride. 
“Audrey, you look a picture! [ knew 


you would. I feel more like a sketch, 
though. What do you 
manded Suzette, turning from the long 


think?” de 


g 
glass. 

She was very small, very slight, very 
fair. So tiny and slim that in th 


recognized satin and lace of her bridal 
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array she looked almost like a mas- 
querading. child ; so blond that the lint- 
like flaxen of her hair seemed to melt 
into the whiteness of her orange blos- 
soms and veil. But there was noth- 
ing in the least insipid about Miss 
Milroy; her blue eyes were expressive 
and bright, her little oval scarlet-lipped 
face vivid with life, matching her 
crisply clear, somewhat high voice, and 
her decisive method of speech. The 
two were of almost the same age, but 
Audrey had always felt that the Ameri- 
can girl was her elder. She looked at 
her now critically. 

“It’s all right, Suzette. A wedding 
dress is always supposed to be trying, 
you know.” 

“This is without any supposing!” 
the bride commented. “But I wouldn’t 
have felt I’d got married at all if I’d 
had just a frock and a hat, the way I 
meant to at first. But Peter didn’t 
seem to like it. Maybe he thought I 
should have a wedding frock as I 
wasn’t having a wedding trip.” 

“T wouldn’t have done without that 
if I’d been you,” Audrey declared. 

Suzette whisked round upon her. 

“You would, though, my dear, if you 
were as dead sick of traveling around 
as I am. I had about six years of it; 
she couldn’t settle any more than a fly, 
Aunt Luella. I’ve just reveled in being 
here. And so I will in honeymooning 
in the bungalow. It was sweet of your 
father to give it to me for a wedding 
present. I’d rather have had it than 
a check for a million dollars.” 

“Because you have more dollars 
than you want already and no bunga- 
lows,” said Audrey lightly. “If I were 
you I’d lock up the Hutch and keep 
the key, though. If you don’t you will 
find yourself honeymooning alone half 
the time. Really, Peter’s more crazy 
about his painting than ever lately. I 
wonder 

She broke off with a sudden sharp 


halt. Her hot color had faded; she-was 
almost pale. 

Suzette glanced at her. 
der?” she interrogated. 

“Well, I wonder that Peter didn’t 
want a trip, remembering that he is so 
crazy about painting. He always raves 
so about Italy.” 

“And Sicily. That’s so,” agreed 
Suzette. “I did say once that if he 
were keen to see Palermo again I’d let 
the bungalow remain vacant, as I’d 
never been there. But he didn’t seem 
eager. Perhaps he had enough of it 
that time before I knew him—a year 
ago, isn’t it?—when he went with 
Tony.” 

“Yes,” assented Audrey briefly. Her 
tone was as dry as the word was short; 
she went to a window and stood looking 
out at the threatening sky, her face 
turned away. 

In a moment Suzette moved across to 
her, slipping a slender arm round her 
waist. ‘What is it, dear?” she asked 
quietly. 

“What is it?” Audrey echoed. 

“This about Tony. I know there’s 
something. Generally I can get any- 
thing out of Peter that I want to, but 
he’s as close as wax about it—only said 
a word or two that didn’t amount to 
anything. As for Peter’s father, I don’t 
believe he knows any more than I 
know. But you do.” 

“I do!” Audrey echoed again. 

Suzette nodded her little fair head. 
“Of course you do, child.” She paused, 
waiting for a reply that did not come. 
“I like Tony, you know. I think he’s 
a nice boy. And Peter—well, perhaps 
he’s a little bit strict. Anyhow, he’s a 
different kind. If he’s quarreled with 
Tony there’s no reason why you should 
unless you’ve got a reason of your 
own.” She paused again. ‘Why, a 
month ago I’d have wagered anything 
you liked that, if you’d have held up 
your finger and Tony could have had 


“You won- 
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his way, we’d have had a double 
wed ‘i 

“Suzette!” Audrey cried, and pulled 
herself away. “Really,” she said, in a 
vexed voice, “you do say the most un- 
warrantable things! Peter and Antony 
have had a disagreement, I believe—I 
know they have. They used to quarrel 
when they were boys; but don’t im- 
agine that I have any special interest 
in it. Oh, the whole thing is ridiculous! 
I don’t want to be angry on your wed- 
ding day, dear.” She paused as a knock 
came upon the door. “There, I ex- 
pected that. Father has sent to say 
that it’s time we both went down.” 

She was right. The entering maid 
presented Mr. John Featherstone’s 
compliments, and was the bride ready? 
Suzette was not quite ready. Audrey 
ran down alone, ran down so quickly 
that at the foot of the staircase she 
collided with some violence with a 
figure that stood there as though it 
waited for her. 

“Oh, Mr. Kendrew!” She gave a 
little cry, clutched a coat sleeve. “I 
really didn’t see. How stupid of me! 
Did I hurt you?” 

“I shall probably recover. What of 
the bride? Like all brides, not ready, 
I conclude.” 

“Almost. She will be down in a mo- 
ment. Like all brides—to parody you 
—she declares she looks a fright. Oh, 
if you have a compliment to spare 
please bestow it—what do you think of 
my frock?” 

Had she been less intent upon 
spreading out her pink-and-yellow skirt 
she might have read very plainly in 
Jasper Kendrew’s face what he thought 
of its wearer. A kindly, keen, and 
clever face it was, and probably hand- 
somer now that its owner was 
haired and fifty than it had been when 
he was young. In Audrey’s eyes he 
was neither old nor young; from her 
childhood he had always been the same 
to her—the only man who had as a 


gray-" 


matter of course his room and his wel- 
come at Feathers Court whenever he 
chose to claim them, and, moreover, 
the only man whom her father admitted 
as a constant familiar and friend. He 
laughed and made her an elaborate bow. 

“The hideousness of the twentieth 
century greets the grace of the eight- 
eenth,” he said. ‘‘The dress is charm- 
ing.” 

“I’m glad you like it. But Suzette 
deserves the compliment more than I, 
you know; it was her idea. Oh, father, 
[ didn’t see you! Are the carriages 
waiting? There is plenty of time, I 
think. Suzette is coming in a moment. 
And I don’t believe Peter is ready yet. 
Do you like my frock?” 

John Featherstone had appeared 
from the outer hall. A man not tall, 
but seeming almost so because he was 
so lean, handsome with the clear-cut 
handsomeness of the Featherstones, and 
looking, with his white hair and mus- 
tache, considerably older than his less 
than sixty years. He smiled kindly 
enough. Though habitually cold in 
manner, it was always conceded of him 
that he adored his children. 

“Tt is very pretty, my dear. A little 
fantastic, perhaps; but that is the 
fashion nowadays, I suppose. Yes, the 
carriages are waiting. Frightfully 
black, you say, Kendrew? Yes, we 
shall be lucky if we get to the church 
before the storm bursts. I hope the 
bride does not intend to keep us wait- 
ing. Oh, here they both are! That’s 
right! What do you say, Fraser? A 


_ letter 2” 


The erect, white figure of the bride 
was descending the staircase, the bride- 
groom following. Checked in_ his 
movement toward them, he turned to 
the butler, who had spoken at his shoul- 
der. The man held out the letter. 

“IT don’t know how it could have 
happened, sir,” he said; “but we are 
all upset this morning. It must have 
been dropped in some way; one of ile 
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maids found it on the floor just now. 
As it is marked ‘urgent’ I thought, per- 
haps “ 

Dismissed by a gesture, his thoughts 
remained unspoken. Mr. Featherstone, 
taking the letter without a glance, tore 
open the envelope and pulled out the 
contents—one thin sheet it seemed, a 
few lines—glanced at the end, and 
Jasper Kendrew, at his side, caught him 
by the arm. 

“Featherstone,” he cried out, ‘““what’s 
the matter?” 

Mr. Featherstone had made a curious 
movement of staggering recoil, a move- 
ment such as a man might make who 
had received a violently sudden blow 
from an unseen hand. 

“It’s nothing,” he said curtly. “A 
little matter of business that I had for- 
gotten—overlooked. It must wait. 
Most annoying—most annoying!” 

The short sentences came with a no 
less odd sharpness; they were spoken 
as a breathless man might speak. He 
crushed letter and envelope together in 
his hand. 

Mr. Kendrew’s ejaculation had been 
loud. Startled by it, Audrey had 
turned, the bride and bridegroom had 
paused together at the foot of the stairs. 
In the instant that they all stood mo- 
tionless looking at John Featherstone 
as he looked back at them, a door lead- 
ing from the outer hall opened sharply, 
and Audrey, glancing round, gave a 
cry. 

“Antony!” she exclaimed. 

It was a remark often made of 
Antony Featherstone that he 
Featherstone only in name, and that 
even when the fact of his several times 
removed cousinship was remembered, 
it was strange that he should not pos- 
sess at least some of the. family char- 
acteristics. Certainly, as far as the out- 
ward man was concerned, he presented 
no likeness whatever to John Feather- 
stone and his son. Several inches taller 
than either, he was as powerfully built 


Was a 
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as they were slight, as blond as they 
were dark, as bright in speech and gay 
in manner as they were quiet and grave. 

He advanced, throwing down the 
coat and cap which he had just pulled 
off, his greetings given easily to each 
in turn, either not seeing or choosing to 
ignore the surprise that his appearance 
had created. He had got away from 
town earlier than he expected, he ex- 
plained, and so changed his mind as to 
going straight to the church. Mr. John 
Featherstone made a cordial reply; the 
bride, receiving his congratulations, 
was gracious; Audrey, giving him her 
hand, flashed a glance at her brother 
that was half nervous and half defiant. 
Peter, it seemed, did not see. After 
a first frowning look he had not glanced 
at his best man, had made no movement 
toward him. For a moment Antony 
stood hesitating. Peter’s father had 
gone into the outer hall, and Mr. Ken- 
drew had followed him; Audrey was 
adjusting Suzette’s train; he crossed 
over to the other. 

“Look here, Peter,” he said bluntly, 
his voice-subdued, “all that about find- 
ing I had time is bunk. Of course I 
meant to come here—meant to speak to 
you.” He paused. “I got your letter.” 

‘What then?” Peter looked at him 
now; a cold anger darkened his face. 
“I have nothing to add to it, as I have 
told you already.” 

“Perhaps not, but you have some- 
thing to hear about it,’ Antony re- 
torted. “As for telling me already, | 
don’t know what you mean. What | 
do know is that I’m shot if I stand, 
from you or from any one With 
a violent effort he checked himself, con- 
trolling the heat of tone and manner 
that were not less hot because they wer« 
quiet. “No,” he said abruptly, “I’m 
hanged if I’ll quarrel with you on your 
wedding day, for that reason or any 
other. Shake hands, old fellow!  ! 
wish you happiness, if you are doing 
your best to “ 
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The sentence was not finished. A 
shriek from Suzette made the place 
ring; she rushed to Peter and caught 
his arm. The flash of lightning that 
had darted between them was like a 
quivering sword of living fire; it was 
followed by a deafening crash of thun- 
der, by a torrential rush of rain, The 
storm had broken, 


CHAPTER II. 
THE CRY IN THE NIGHT. 
HE storm, having broken, raged 
furiously. The drive to church 
was accomplished in a downpour so 
violent, so terrific was the incessant 
lightning, and so tremendous the thun- 
der, that the frightened horses would 
hardly face it, and were only with dif- 
ficulty kept under control. Nor while 
the marriage ceremony was in progress 
did the fierceness of the tumult lessen. 
The only face among the little party 
that wore its usual aspect was that of 
John Featherstone. Antony was 
grave; Mr. Kendrew looked disturbed ; 
Audrey’s pretty cheeks had lost their 
carnation. 

In a few minutes the service, cur- 
tailed as much as possible on account 
of the storm, was over. A flash and 
a crash came together as the move was 
made for the vestry—the last, it 
seemed. For though on the homeward 
drive the rain poured still with a 
scarcely diminished force, the thunder 
was suddenly silent, the lightning past. 

In the outer hall Antony contrived 
for a moment to detain Audrey. A thin 
cloak had been thrown over her flimsy 
pink and yellow frock. He undid the 
buttons with which she was fumbling. 

“Scared, weren't asked 
gently. 

“Scared? No, 
was so awful. 

a wedding day!” 

“Poor Peter, too, for that matter; he 
looked almost whiter than i 


your” he 


But it 
What 


hardly that. 
Poor Suzette! 


she did, 


said Antony. His hand, not by acci- 
dent, touched her round arm in its long, 
quaint mitten. “I haven’t had a chance 
to say a word to you yet,” he went on, 
half whispering, “not even how awfully 
pretty you look. I say, were you sur 
prised when I showed up here just 
now ?” 

“Surprised?” Audrey echoed. Her 
tone was indifferently cold, matching 
the stiffness of the movement with 
which she had drawn a pace away. 
“Oh, I suppose so. As you had said 
you meant to motor straight to the 
church——” 

“T know. But I wanted to speak to 
Peter. I must speak to him. One 
doesn’t want to upset a fellow on his 
wedding day—but still, never mind 
that. By and by, when they are gone, 
give me a little time, will you?” 

“A little time?” 

Her tone was even colder. Antony 
made an impatient gesture, flushing hot, 
as he had a boyish trick of doing. 

“To speak to you—explain things; | 
must, Audrey! Confound it all, it’s 
bad enough to have Peter flinging mud 
at me and hauling me over the coals. 
What business my affairs are of his is 
more than I know! But when it comes 
to you taking his side, and ig 

“Your quarrel with Peter is really 
no concern of mine, Antony. I would 
rather have nothing to say about it,” 
said Audrey. 

She passed on into the inner hall, 
her dark head held very high, her 
cheeks very bright. Antony looking 
after her, turned, as anger always 
turned him, dead-white. Audrey did not 
glance at him again, although in a mo 
ment, mastering himself, he followed. 
She put her hand upon Jasper Ken- 
drew’s arm and walked with him into 
the dining room. 

That the wedding breakfast follow 
ing upon such a wedding should be gay 
would, perhaps, have been impossible in 
any case. In this it was dull to gloom. 
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Probably everybody felt the same sen- 
sation of secret relief when the dreary 
sitting drew to an end. 

John Featherstone, on rising, excused 
himself and left the room. Peter and 
Kendrew fell into a low-voiced conver- 
sation across the table. Antony re- 
mained in his place. Suzette crossed 
to a stand upon which a little pile of 
congratulatory telegrams lay. She 
began to open and glance through them. 
The room was lighted by two great 
bay windows, opening upon the usual 
terrace, with the usual stone balustrade 
and pedestals and vases, leading by 
steps down to the usual lawn and 
flower beds, flanked by the usual 
shrubbery. Audrey in a moment saun- 
tered to one of these windows and stood 
looking out. 

“Why, who is that?” she said invol- 
untarily. ‘How queer!” 

“What?” asked Suzette, overhearing. 
She, too, moved to the window. ‘Who 
is who?” 

“That figure there. Look! A girl, 
isn’t it? What a quaint dress—like a 
fancy costume! I wonder what she 
wants here. She’s coming this way, I 
think. Do you see her?” 

She pointed. The figure that had 
stepped out from among the bushes was 
certainly advancing across the grass— 
the figure of a girl in gay-colored short 
skirts, short-sleeved, low-necked white 
blouse, black velvet bodice, shining with 
something glittering and barbaric in the 
way of jewels or pretended jewels, and 
with a gaudy handkerchief folded 
squarely over her black hair. 

Suzette laughed. “Looks as though 
she’s Spanish or maybe Italian,” she 
said. “Real pretty, isn’t she?” 

“Yes, she is pretty—quite lovely. 
Suzette, what is that she has twisted 
round her arm and round her neck?” 

The girl had paused just below the 
terrace, looking up, evidently seeing the 
two. Something was turned about her 
arm, about her throat, hung down upon 


her breast—something round, supple, 
dappled and blotched in brown and yel- 
low, softly lustrous. She raised her 
hand as if to make some sign; it 
writhed, twisted, uncoiled, lifted itself 
to a level with her head. 

Suzette gave a scream. 
it’s a snake, a snake! Ugh! 
the horrid thing!” 

“What’s that?” cried Antony. 
seat was close; he had started up. 

Audrey pointed. ‘There is a girl out 
there; she looks like an Italian. She 
has a snake twisted all round her arm 
and neck.” 

“An Italian? And a snake!” 

He was at the window, looking down. 
The girl’s recognition of him was evi- 
dent. Her lovely dark face broke into 
a smile. She beckoned to him eagerly. 
He nodded, made a return sign, and 
hurried out. It was done so rapidly 
that the door was shut upon him as 
Peter, startled by his wife’s cry, rose 
from his chair. 

“What’s that, Suzette? 
about a snake ?” 

“Yes, there’s a girl out there with 
one. I think she’s a gypsy, if she isn’t 
Italian. Say, Audrey, she must know 
Tony. She beckoned him, and i 

“What?” cried Peter hoarsely. 

The incredulous rage of the tone 
matched the incredulous rage of his 
face. He rushed out. His voice— 
fierce, loud, imperious—could be heard 
calling to his cousin. For a moment, 
looking at each other in bewildered con- 
sternation, Audrey and Suzette next 
hurried after him, and Mr. Kendrew 
followed. The three came together 
into the inner hall as Peter caught 
Antony’s shoulder, and Antony, swing- 
ing round, flung him off. There was 
a furious interchange of sentences be- 
tween the two, but in Italian, a lan- 
guage that they often spoke. Antony’s 
rage seemed the greater, as it was cer- 
tainly the louder. 

Then he reeled, struck by an unex- 


“Audrey, 
Look at 


His 


Something 
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pected blow that made him stagger, re- 
covered, and, with a spring, had the 
other by the throat at the moment 
Peter’s father appeared at the door of 
the library and, with an ejaculation of 
amazement, put himself between them. 

“What is the meaning of this?” he 
demanded. ‘Things have been strained 
between you two lately, I’m aware, 
though I don’t know the cause. But 
surely on this day P 

Antony interrupted. “That at least 
is no fault of mine, Mr. Featherstone,” 
he said bluntly. “I acknowledge that 
I forgot myself; and for that I ask 
your pardon. I’d better go, I think.” 

The figure of the strange girl had 
appeared on the steps outside the open 
hall door. She stood, it seemed, wait- 
ing. Saying no more, Antony went out 
and joined her. They descended the 
steps side by side. John Featherstone, 
looking after, made no comment. A 
dainty cloak of lace and chiffon which 
Suzette had worn on the drive to 
church was lying over a chair as she 
had thrown it down. He took it up 
and approached her. 

“The carriage has just come, my 
dear,” he said. “You have had an 
exciting day and must be tired—you 
look so—and will be glad, I am sure, 
to get into the bungalow and rest. 
Peter is ready, I think. Let me put 
this on for you.” 

Suzette submitted to have the cloak 
put round her shoulders, and took his 
offered arm. Her father-in-law led her 
out to where, at the bottom of the steps, 
the carriage waited. About to follow, 
hatless as he was, Peter suddenly 
stopped and looked at Audrey, his dark 
flush faded to a livid pallor. He took 
her by the arm, drawing her toward the 
door. The figures of Antony and the 
Italian girl were still in sight, crossing 
the grass toward the shrubbery. He 
looked from them to her. 

“When I told you, Audrey,” he said 
in a thick voice, “to put that man out 


of your head, if you had ever been 
weak enough to think of him, you 
would hardly listen to me. You wanted 
to know why you must do it, what he 
had done, what I meant. There are 
things one does not put into plain lan- 
guage to one’s sister, if it can be 
avoided. I wouldn’t answer you. But, 
after all, you are not a child. Think, 
use your own judgment. That is what 
I meant.” 

He pointed to the two retreating 
figures, and went down the steps. The 
carriage drove away. John Feather- 
stone, returning, joined Mr. Kendrew. 
The two went into the library. Audrey 
remained alone, standing as Peter had 
left her. She had not stirred, when 
presently a step upon the gravel told 
her that Antony was coming back. He 
mounted the steps and came up to her 
eagerly. 

“Thank goodness you are here,” he 
said abruptly. “I was praying you 
would be. Look here, dear, I don’t 
know what you’re thinking, I don’t 
know what Peter’s been saying, but, 
whatever it is, for Heaven’s sake don’t 
believe it. He—he’s mistaken; upon 
my honor he is utterly mistaken. Only 
let me tell you; let me explain.” 

He stopped. The girl slowly raised 
her eyes, slowly looked at him. Then, 
without a word, she turned her back 
and walked away. For a moment he 
stared after her, dumb; then, with an 
oath, strode across to the bell. Audrey, 
pausing on the landing, heard him call 
to the responding footman the order to 
have his car brought round at once, and 
knew that he was going back to London. 

The dinner at Feathers Court was 
scarcely more lively than the wedding 
breakfast had been. Mr. Featherstone, 
declining even his usual moderate quan- 
tity of wine, excused himself on the 
plea of letters to write, and left the 
table almost immediately after his 
daughter. Mr. Kendrew, when in a 
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few minutes he followed, recalled that 
his own portion of the evening mail, 
arriving while he was dressing, had not 
yet been looked at, and went up to his 
room. 

Three-quarters of an hour later he 
came down again. Going into the 
drawing-room, which was not lighted, 
his first impression was that it was 
empty; but a second glance showed 
him, huddled in the corner of a couch, 
a heap of pale-blue that was certainly 
the dinner frock with which Audrey 
had replaced her pink and yellow wed- 
ding attire. She started up at the 
sound of his step, with some stammered 
words of excuse. Mr. Kendrew was 
no more deaf to the shake in her voice 
than blind to the handkerchief that 
she hastily smuggled out of sight. He 
strolled across to a window and looked 
out. 


“Tt is a lovely night,” he said cheer- 


Shall we go 
It won’t be too 


fully. ‘What a moon! 
out for a little while? 
cold for you?” 

“Oh, no. Yes, I'll come. I 
like it,” said Audrey. 

The windows opened upon another 
side of the terrace from the dining 
room, the steps from it leading down 
to a sweep of lawn with a fish pond and 
a fountain in the center. For once, it 
seemed, Jasper Kendrew had nothing to 
say; they paced round it a couple of 
times without speaking. Miss Feather- 
stone broke the silence; she laughed 
half hysterically. 

“It’s awfully sweet of you to pretend 
not to notice,” she said gratefully. 
“For of course you know I was whim- 
pering like an idiot in there. Now, 
don’t you?” 

“T don’t think I can agree 
idiot.” Impulsively, almost affection- 
ately, she had taken his arm; in the 
moonlight her flushed young face was 
lovely, the disfigurement of her tears, if 
any, hidden. He smiled at it, thinking 


should 


to the 
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so. “What was the matter?” he asked 
gently. 

“Oh, I don’t know—everything. It 
has been such a horrid day; I shan’t 
forget Peter’s wedding in a hurry! And 
then I was thinking how lonely I shall 
be without Suzette; I shall miss her 
awfully.” 

“She has not gone far.” 

“If they stay in the bungalow, no. 
But I don’t suppose they will. Even if 
they do, it isn’t like having her in the 
house. I almost wish I’d never got so 
used to her and fond of her. Before 
she came I didn’t really think about 
being alone so much, or mind it. 
Father suggested the other day that 
perhaps I’d better get a companion. But 
I should loathe that, and so would he.” 
She paused; there was a gulp in her 
throat. “You see, he doesn’t really 
need me.” 

“And you want to be needed?’ 

“Of course. Every woman does, I 
suppose—particularly if she hasn’t any 
work to do.” The gulp was in her 
throat again. 

Jasper Kendrew came to a halt. In 
the moonlight his handsome f 


tace 
looked a little pale. “My dear,” he said 
quietly, “I spoke to your father some 
time ago, but I did not hope that | 
should so soon have the chance of doing 
the same to you. I know all my dis- 
advantages, how many years too old I 


‘am; but if you want to be needed, want 


to be loved, Audrey 

“Oh, Mr. Kendrew—please, please!” 
cried the girl. She pulled away her 
hand; in the amazed bewilderment of 
her face there was also the inevitable 
comprehension. 

There was a moment’s pause before 
Kendrew spoke again. “Is it quite im- 
possible?” he asked gently. 

“Yes, yes! Oh, I’m so sorry—so 
sorry! You are so kind. I like you so 
much. I’m frightfully sorry!” She 
pulled out her handkerchief; her eyes 
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were full. She sobbed as she dried 
them. 

He waited until she was quiet, and 
patted her shoulder soothingly. “My 
dear,” he said then, and with his former 
quietness, “ever since you were sixteen 
I have hoped that the day would 
come when I could put this question 
to you. But it has always been with 
the fear that when I put it I should 
receive the answer you have given me. 
I am refused; it’s over. You know 
very well that I will never worry you. 
But I am an old friend, and you say 
you like me. Perhaps that gives me 
liberty to ask a question that you might 
resent from another. Is there a special 
reason why you say ‘No,’ and is it 
Antony Featherstone?” He had laid 
his hand upon the girl’s shoulder. 

She drew back with a passionate 
gesture, faced him with flashing eyes. 
“No! Whatever happens, Mr. Ken- 
drew—whatever happens—I will neve1 
marry Antony Featherstone. Never!” 

“Are you Good Heaven! 
What’s thatr  Listen—listen!” Mr. 
Kendrew exclaimed. 

Cries, shrill, piercing, agonized, fran- 
tic, had suddenly broken the moon- 
lighted stillness of the park. They 
came nearer, louder, and bare-headed, 
the lace of her delicate tea gown wet, 
stained, and torn by the bushes through 
which she had forced her way, Suzette 

rst out of the shrubbery, and was 

them. Horror was in her 
tracted gestures, in her ghastly face, her 
dilated eyes, horror wild 
shriek that broke from her 

“Peter is dead!’ she screamed. 
“Dead, dead! Somebody mur- 


dered him!” 
CHAPTER III 


MURDERED! 


dis- 


was in the 


has 


S though in the utterance of the 
dreadful cry, the dreadful words, 


hausted, Suzette, as they left her lips, 
swayed and sank. Mr. Kendrew 
caught her in his arms, swooning, in- 
sensible. Happily, her slim, tiny figure 
was as light as a child’s; he lifted and 
carried her into the hall. The sound 
of those piercing shrieks had penetra- 
ted the house. Half a dozen of the 
servants, women and men, with bewil- 
dered, alarmed faces, came crowding 
in as he crossed it to the open door of 
the drawing-room and laid the uncon- 
scious girl upon a couch. Audrey 
dropped on her knees beside her ; in the 
hastily switched-on light her face 
showed stupefied, blank with utter, un- 
comprehending consternation. 

A few words from Kendrew 
persed the frightened group for restora- 
tives. Something had frightened Mrs. 
Featherstone; she had fainted; get 
water, smelling salts, brandy, he 
directed. As they were hurriedly 
brought, as the housekeeper and two or 
three trembling maids closed round the 
couch, Audrey sprang up and seized his 
arm. 

“Mr. Kendrew, it can’t be true! It 
can’t! She—she said Fe 

“True? No, no, child—no! Of 
course not. There has been some acci- 
dent at the bungalow. Peter has had 
a fall, or is in a fit, perhaps. It is no 
worse than that.” 

“But she said he was dead!” gasped 
the girl. 

“T know. 
insensible, and it threw her off 
balance, poor child, as well it might.” 

‘She said he was murdered!” gaspe 
Audrey again. “Murdered!” 

“He may have injured himself 
falling, and ‘ 

One of the women sprang to her fe 
and recoiled with a loud ejaculation of 
fright and horror. 

“There’s blood on her!’ she 
shrilly. “On her hand! And 
sleeve all red with it! Look, sir, look!” 

She pointed. On the fingers of the 


dis- 


Perhaps she found him 


ley 


1 


cried 
her 
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hand she had taken to chafe and 
dropped—the hand that bore the gold 
band of the new wedding ring—was a 
crimson smear; the lace of the sleeve 
was wet with more of the dreadful 
stain. A tumult of exclamations, 
sounds of fear and horror, broke out. 
Audrey’s words had been overheard. 
He was murdered—Mr. Peter was 
murdered, murdered! Kendrew caught 
the girl round the waist and seated her 
in a chair. Her face was deathly. 

“Keep your senses, my child, for 
Heaven’s sake!” he urged her. “Fle 
must, as I said, have hurt himself in 
falling.” He turned upon the women. 
“Control yourselves,” he said sternly, 
“and see to Mrs. Featherstone. Mr. 
Peter is no doubt hurt in some 
Murdered! He has probably fallen and 
cut his head; may be stunned.” He 
looked at the butler. yout 
master must know that there is some- 
thing wrong at the bungalow. It’s odd 
that all this uproar has not disturbed 
him. He is in the library. Go and tell 
him—no, don’t; I'll go myself.” 

tle hurried out. Only as he reached 
the library door was he aware that 
Audrey had followed him. The next 
moment the two were looking, aston 
ished, at each other, for the room was 
empty. 

“Your father is not here!” Mr. Ken- 
drew exclaimed. 

“Did—did he say he 


Way. 


“Fraser, 


was coming 
here?” 

“Certainly—to see to some letters. | 
understood they were important. He 
changed his mind, no doubt. Most 
probably he is in his room. I'll go 
and 5 

He was interrupted. A maid, hurry- 
ing from the housekeeper’s room with 
something she had been sent to get, had 
halted. She stopped him. 

“If you please, sir, I 
Featherstone isn’t in his 
went out.” 

“Went out ?” 


Mr. 
He 


know 
room. 


Kendrew echoed. “Are 
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you sure? When? How long ago?” 
he asked rapidly. 

“I’m quite sure, sir. I was at one 
of the upstairs windows and saw him 
go across the grass. He’d got on his 
light-gray dust coat. It must have been 
a good hour ago—just after dinner. | 
heard the stable clock strike half past 
eight.” 

“An hour ago? 
ably come in.” 

“J don’t think so, sir. Anyway, he 
isn’t in his room. I was just putting it 
to rights for the night when I heard 
Mrs. Featherstone screaming.” 

The girl hurried on. Leaving 
\udrey with a soothing word or two 
Mr. Kendrew hastily searched in two 
or three places that struck him as likely, 
but without result; it seemed clear that 
Featherstone was not in th 

As he returned to the hall she 
came out of the drawing-room. 

“She doesn’t revive,” she said in a 
whisper; “she lies just as if she were 
Oh, what a wed 


Then he has prob- 


John 
house. 


dead. Poor Suzette! 
ding day! 

She broke off, shuddering. He patted 

“My dear, my 
I wish we could find you: 
odd that he should 
But he may have strolled 
bungalow—remembered 
something that he had to say to Peter 
I’ll run across there now myself, and be 


back as soon as possible, if you will stay 


Even if—even if-—— 


her shoulder. dear. 
Come, come. 
father; it’s have 
gone out. 


over to the 


with——’ 
“No, no! I shall go distracted if | 
wait, not wit! 
\udrey cried. 
objection, 


knowing. I'll come 
you,” 

He urged no probabl 
knowing that she would have paid n 
heed to and together they hurried 
out into the soft, moonlighted darkness 
of the summer night. 
last twenty years Jasper Kendrew had 
not moved so quickly as during the next 
few breathless minutes. Cold fear had 
clutched him, and he knew it. Wa 
Suzette the woman to lose her head, 


Perhaps for the 
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shriek, faint, without full cause? And 
that blood staining her hand, her 
sleeve! Audrey caught her foot in her 
blind haste, and but for his arm would 
have fallen headlong. They came out 
upon the sloping sweep of turf that 
commanded the view of the lake, came 
within view of the bungalow, and the 
sudden revulsion of relief made him 
gasp like a hysterical woman. It was 
utterly quiet, so peaceful. There was 
no tumult of servants’ hurrying feet, 
no clamor of servants’ excited voices. 
Beyond that open door, giving a glimpse 
of a square flower-filled hall, behind 
those -placid, lighted windows, with 
their dainty draperies, there could be 
no tragedy lurking. From somewhere, 
suddenly, a girl laughed, with a loud, 
tittering, foolish giggle of merriment; 
a man’s voice responded, wheedling, 
persuasive ; there was a glimpse of two 
figures in an angle of the wall. Slack- 
ening his pace he almost laughed. 

“There can’t be very much wrong, 
my dear. You see si 

Audrey clutched his shoulder, turn- 
ing him about. ‘“What’s that?’ she 
cried. “Look! Look there!’ 

She pointed to where, at the right 
of the slope, a low red roof was visible. 
From the same direction a broad stream 
of brilliant light seemed to flow from 
an open door. Mr. Kendrew gave an 
ejaculation of surprise. 

“The Hutch!” he exclaimed. 
lighted !” 

He’s there! Peter is there!” 

y darted away across the grass. 

Like the bungalow, the Hutch had no 
garden enclosure before it; only a nar- 
row trodden path led away from its 
Built by Peter Featherstone 
some six or seven years before, when 
he had just taken seriously to painting, 
the little place contained but four 
rooms—a great studio occupying the 
whole of one side, on the other a room 
furnished as a bedroom, behind it an- 
other smaller bedroom, and at the back 


“And 


door. 


a third room fitted as a_ kitchen. 
Peter, with his servant to cook for and 
look after him, had sometimes chosen 
practically to live there. The same 
electric plant lighted it as lighted the 
bungalow and Feathers Court. The 
lamp in the tiny hall, only a yard or 
two square, was switched on, illumi- 
nating the passage that divided the 
rooms. The studio was on the right. 
It also was lighted. Its door was open, 
wide open. And beyond the door there 
was silence. Audrey stopped and 
looked at Kendrew. Each read, since 
neither could disguise, the terror of the 
other’s face. He threw his arm round 
her, holding her back. 

“Wait, child,” 
moment.” And 
voice. “Peter!” 
Are you there?” 

There was no reply, no stir from 
within the room. Audrey flung her- 
self free and rushed in. The cry that 
she uttered was a gasp rather than a 
scream. In the full brightness of the 
light, by a chair that had probably been 
overturned in his fall, Peter Feather- 
stone was lying. Small need to 
what had stained his wife’s hand and 
sleeve. From his head there oozed a 
sluggish pool that dyed the floor the 
same dreadful red. His sister fell on 
her knees, called his name, caught up 
his hand, let it fall, and, on her feet 
again, seized and shook Kendrew’s 
arm. 

“Do something!” she cried distract- 
edly. ‘‘Help him; you’re a doctor. He 
can’t—he can’t be dead!” 

Kendrew did not answer, for, 
ing, he knew. He put her aside, and 
kneeling by the prone figure, felt the 
pulse, laid his hand upon the _ heart 
looked closer at the little round 
upon the forehead, the mark that in 
itself told all. Standing up, he repiied 
to the terrified question of the girl’s 
face with merciful plainness. 

“There is nothing to be done, my 


“e 


he said hoarsely, ‘a 
then he raised his 
he called. ‘Peter! 


ask 


a * 
iOOK- 
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dear,” he said gently. “He has been 
shot throught the head at close range, 
probably with a small revolver, and 
must have been dead as he fell.” 

She did not-scream; she staggered 
to a chair and dropped upon it with 
a moan. Kendrew cast his eyes about 
the room. On a table, close to the 
overturned chair, were three or four 
small unframed canvases; another lay 
on the ground. Had the murdered 
man dropped it in starting up as his 
murderer came upon him? And how 
had he come? At the further end of 
the studio a door, opening upon a 
thicket of gorse and blackberry vines, 
stood wide; before it an easel and a 
picture were lying, Mung down as if 
from being hastily struck against. Had 
that been the way of both his entrance 
and retreat? Probably, Mr. Kendrew 
thought, for that this door could be 
opened by merely turning a handle, and 
was rarely locked or bolted, he knew. 
Beyond the overturned chair, the fallen 
easel, there was no sign of disorder, no 
sign of a struggle. 

A hurried step sounded in the little 
hall, and Fraser, the butler, came in. 
“I followed you, sir,” he ‘said hastily, 
“and seeing that there was evidently 
nothing wrong at the bungalow, and 
that the lights were on here, I thought 
if there had been,an accident to Mr. 
Peter ” He saw the body, and 
stopped with a horrified face. ‘Good 
heavens, sir! It isn’t true? He is not 
dead ?” 

“Stone dead. He has been 
through the head; must have died in- 
stantly. The police must be notified at 
once and a doctor summoned, though, 
unhappily, he can do-no good. You 
had better let one of the men take the 
runabout to the village; that will be the 
quickest. And send Miss Feather- 
stone’s maid; she must be taken back 
to the house. Neither the body nor 
anything else must be touched until the 
police come. I'll remain here. It’s a 


shot 
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frightful business. Make all the haste 
you can.” 

The man murmured a scared assent 
and hurried out as he had hurried in. 
Kendrew moved about softly, his keen 
eyes alert. 

Audrey suddenly — started up. 
“What’s that?’ she cried. “I saw a 
movement! There is somebody there!” 

She pointed toward the open door, 
sprang toward it, and darted out. Her 
movement was so swift that but for 
clutching the figure against which she 
struck she would have fallen. It 
yielded to her impulsive effort to draw 
it forward, and her grasp relaxed with 
a cry, for the face upon which the light 
fell was that of her father. 


CHAPTER IV. 
AN ACCUSATION, 

ATHER!” Audrey exclaimed. “I! 

is you!” 

She drew back from the doorway, 
stumbling against the overturned easel 
and picture as they lay. Mr. Feather- 
stone came forward a step or two. 

“You here, child!” he said in an as- 
tonished voice. “And you, Kendrew! 
Then is there anything the matter? [ 
met Fraser rushing back to the house 
like a lunatic. He said something about 
an accident and Peter, so far as I could 
make out; but the man seemed half 
demented. What did he Good 
heavens!” 

Advancing, he had seen the body, 
and, recoiling, gripped Kendrew’s arm. 
The sudden, blanched pallor, the sud- 
den, utter stillness that fell upon him 
were like the pallor and stillness of 
death for perhaps a half minute. Then, 
with an inarticulate sound, like a groan 
and a sob in one, he knelt at his son’s 
side, touched his cheek and his hand, 
felt the heart, and got upon his feet 
again. 

“Dead,” he 
through the head. 


said slowly. 


Murdered!” 
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Audrey broke into a wild cry. “I 
can’t believe it!” she cried passionately. 
“Not that it’s murder—not murder! 
It’s too awful—too awful!” For the 
first time her tears burst out. “There 
must be another explanation. Peter 
used to have a revolver—father, you 
know he did—he had it years ago. Per- 
haps he was cleaning; perhaps it is 
lying somewhere. Mr. Kendrew, look 
and see.” 

“My dear, I have looked; there is 
nothing.” He looked at John Feather- 
stone. “This is a _ fearful thing, 
Featherstone, but it has got to be faced. 
I fear there is no doubt about it, and 
that his wife is right.” 

“His wife?” 

“She brought the news, poor child. 
What she saw, if anything, Heaven 
knows; she fainted. Right, I mean, in 
dec] laring that it was murde: , and 

3ut who would murder Peter?” 
cried Audrey again. “And on his wed- 
ding day—his wedding day! Father, 
who would do it? I don’t believe he 
had an enemy! Who could have done 
it? He wasn’t even quarrelsome, 
and “ 

She stopped—not only at the sudden 
thought, the sudden memory that must 
have stilled her tongue. Behind them 
a voice broke into a dreadful laugh and 
then into speech. 

“Who could have done it?” it cried. 

Vhy do you stop, Audrey, but that 

name’s on your lips? It shan’t stoy 
on mine. Whom did he strike to- 
Who had him by the throat 
y? You saw ull of you. An- 
Featherstone!” 
Are was Suzette’s: Her blond 
alling wet and disheveled upon 
, framing a little face of stone 
azing eyes, she stood in the 
y. Behind her, in the tiny hall, 
the ho usekeeper and a maid. 
pede it appeared that, on regain- 
ing her she had resisted all at- 
tempt keep her in the house, had 


1 
K 
1 
i 


senses, 


torn herself away and rushed back to 
the Hutch. 

Of the three who, turning, stared at 
the little, piteous, tragic figure, John 
Featherstone, oddly, recovered himself 
first. He moved to her quickly, took 
her in his arms, held her. ‘Hush, 
Suzette,” he said in a tone that was no 
less oddly quiet, level, steady; he was 
a man of naturally great self-command. 
“Even at this fearful time, my poor 
child, try not to think, far less say, 
things that cannot be true. Whoever 
has done this frightful thing—robbed 
you of your husband and me of my 
son—in spite of that unhappy quarrel, 
it was not Antony, could not have been. 
He went away, went back to town, 
and——” 

“He did not go! He went only 
the village, and he came to the bunga- 
low,” cried Suzette. 

She wrenched away. A cry of hor- 
ror, protest, disbelief, broke from 
Audrey. She turned her eyes, terrified 
eyes, to Kendrew’s startled face. No 
sound or movement came _ from 
Featherstone; he was staring at 
Suzette. She drew further away, fac- 
ing them all. The stain on her sleeve 
gleamed red in the light as she flung 
back the wet strands of her fallen hair. 

‘He did not go!” she _ repeated. 
“Only to the village. He came back— 
came to the bungalow. And he quar- 
reled with Peter again. It was before 
dinner. I was changing my dress—my 
wedding dress!—and all at once I 
heard their voices, loud and angry, and 
ran in. I made Antony go—I ordered 
him to go—and I quieted Peter. Oh, 
if only I had kept him with me! Why 
didn’t I—oh, why didn’t I do that!” 
She dropped on her knees with the 
heartbroken cry ; with her sudden burst 
of wrenching sobs, a wild torrent of 
tears came—the first she had shed. 

Mr. Featherstone did not stir. 
Audrey looked at Kendrew; an agon- 
ized, desperate appeal was in her eyes 
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—that and something more, something 
that he could not read. Waiting until 
the first violence of Suzette’s sobs sub- 
sided, he lifted her to her feet and 
placed her in a chair. 

“The police are sent for, Mrs. 
Featherstone,” he said quietly. “When 
they arrive, as they must do soon, it 
will be necessary for you to tell them 
what you know. But will you let your 
father-in-law and your sister-in-law 
and me hear it first? You have ac- 
cused Antony Featherstone. If only 
for the reason that he bears your hus- 
band’s name, you will desire to do him 
no injustice; will, I am sure, speak no 
word, more or less, than the truth, as 
you are prepared to swear to it. There 
are women who, in your dreadful posi- 
tion, could not be trusted to do this; 
but you are not one of them. I am 
ready to believe every word you say— 
if you will let me question you.” 

He waited. Suzette slowly raised 
her head; he had, as he knew, taken 
the right way with her. One of the 
strongest of characters, the firmest of 
wills, was hidden behind her little fair 
face, had its abiding place in her frag- 
ile, tiny body. She steadied hérself, 
set hér shaking lips, spoke in a level, 
controlled tone, even, in answering, 
now and then falling back into her 
characteristic, quaint oddities of 
speech. 

“Tl tell you,” she said. “You're a 
good man, Mr. Kendrew, and one with 
brains. I know that. I’d hang the 
man that killed Peter with my own 
hands if I could; but I wouldn’t hurt 
any other. And I'll say this, that until 
to-day there isn’t any one has liked 
Antony Featherstone better than I’ve 
liked him. I even took his part in the 
quarrel; that is, I told Peter he ought 
to recollect he’d a hot temper, and not 
exasperate him.” 

“What was the quarrel about?” 

“T don’t know. Peter would never 
tell me. He said once it was a sort 
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of thing he didn’t care to talk about. 
Even to-day, when I heard them and 
ran in, I didn’t hear what it was about. 
They were both excited, dreadfully 
angry, particularly Antony. Peter was 
saying something about his not being 
fit for something—I don’t know what. 
I think he would have struck him if | 
hadn’t gone in.” 

“That Antony 
Peter ?” 

“Yes. He was all dead-white; he is 
that way when he’s angry. I told him 
to go—that I wouldn’t have any more 
quarreling—that he ought to be 
ashamed.” 

“Amid he went?” 

“Yes. He tried to beg my pardon, | 
think, but I wouldn’t listen. I wa: 
angry, too. He said something to Peter 
in Italian, and Peter answered it. | 
don’t know what it was—I don’t unde1 
stand a word of it. Then he went. I| 
tried to get Peter to tell me what it 
was all about. He wouldn’t. He said 
it was only between the two of them. 
I asked him if it had anything to do 
with that girl who came to the Court 
to-day—the girl with that horrible 
snake. The Italian made me think of 
that. Peter wouldn’t answer. He said 
he’d tell me some other time, perhaps, 
but that he wouldn’t have another word 
that was unpleasant on our wedding 


’ 


would have struck 


day.’ 

She caught her breath in a dry sob, 
but controlled it. Mr. Kendrew spoke 
again. 

“And then?” he asked gently. 

“We didn’t say another word about 
it then except that I asked if Antony 
was going back to town, and he said 
he supposed so, and that to clear ou 
was the best thing he could do. It had 
made us_ late. The dinner gong 
sounded. I hadn’t time to finish 
dressing; I kept on my tea gown,” said 
Suzette. She paused, trying, it seemed 
to collect her thoughts “It was I who 
began to talk about his painting at din- 
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ner—I wanted to make him think of 
things that were pleasanter. It re- 
minded him‘of something he had to 
show me, a picture he had painted in 
Sicily and had hung in my sitting room. 
I hadn’t seen it before. It was then 
that he spoke of Antony again. He 
said he had been at the bungalow in 
the morning to hang it \p a different 
position, and had seen him lurking 
about.” 

“Had seen Antony?” 

“Yes. I asked him what for, and 
he said he supposed to speak to him 
to try to smooth over the quarrel. He 
seemed vexed because he’d said that, 
and began to talk again about the pic- 
ture. There were several more of the 
same sort at the Hutch, he said. I must 
see if there were any I’d like him to 
finish, any that I’d care to have 
framed. And he went to get them.” 

She stopped again. Mr. Feather- 
stone had moved a pace, was looking at 
her. Audrey’s white face was not more 
strained and set in its desperate atten- 
tion than was his. Silently Mr. Ken- 
drew waited. Again she controlled 
herself, and went on. 

“He said he would only be a few 
minutes. But it seemed a long time. 
I became impatient and followed him. 
{ thought he had forgotten all about 
me when he had his pictures. I was 
close to the Hutch when, all of a sud- 
den, I heard voices in it—his and an- 
other. I was frightened, they were so 
loud and angry. They were speaking 
Italian; I couldn’t understand. I ran 
up to the door and tried to open it, 
but the handle stuck; I couldn’t make 
it turn. I cried out to Peter that I 
was there, and what was the matter, 
but the voice went on; he didn’t hear 
me. And then I heard him give a cry, 

ry as if he were terrified. And there 
Was a shot and a fall. I screamed and 
beat on the door, and the lights went 
out. I heard somebody moving, and a 
sound as if something was knocked 

6A ps 


down. Then somehow the door opened, 
and I ran in. I felt for the switches; 
I couldn’t find them—couldn’t find 
them? And then I did. The door was 
open just as it is now, and the easel 
and picture on the ground. And Peter 
—Peter was lying 

In the horror of thé thing that the 
words conjured up she had started to 
her feet. As she did so, as the shud- 
dering words broke off, her father-in- 
law made a stride forward and his 
hands dropped upon and held her slim 
shoulders. 

“You heard ‘Peter’s voice and an- 
other,’”’ he Said; “the ‘voice went on!’ 
Why do you use those phrases, child? 
Answer me. Will you swear, dare you 
swear, that that second voice was An- 
tony Featherstone’s ?” 


CHAPTER V. 
ANTONY RETURNS. 
HE morning, a gloriously cloudless 
and bright one, was so very early 
when Jasper Kendrew opened the door 
of the bungalow that in the more se- 
questered dells and hollows of the park 
the night mists still hovered smokily, 
and he saw the distant glimpse of the 
lake through a gray haze. His hand- 
some face, as he descended the steps, 
was haggard, his eyes sunken and 
strained from a night passed utterly 
without sleep. Probably no one had 
slept in the stricken house, where the 
body of Peter Featherstone lay in a 
darkened room, where his widowed 
bride moaned the creeping hours 
away, and his weeping sister watched 
beside her. Mr. Kendrew had not even 
lain down. 

The knowledge that he was at least 
near to Audrey in her grief, and that 
his presence was a thing that she had 
expressed a desire for and derived 
some comfort from, would have been 
in itself sufficient to keep him there and 
awake, but it was not the only reason 
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why he had watched and waited for 
the coming of the new day. Had An- 
tony Featherstone returned to his 
rooms in town? If so, had he received 
the message that he had phoned 
through last night? If he had received 
it would he, as he had desired him, 
come back to Feathers Court without 
the delay of a moment? 

“ Too restless to remain alone and in- 
active any longer while these reiterated 
questions beat in his brain, Mr. Ken- 
drew strolled in the direction of the 
lodge gates that commanded the Lon- 
don read. Antony, if he came—no, 
when he came—must come that way. 
Passing near to the Hutch, a stolid, 
blue-coated figure before it saluted him 
with a finger to a helmet peak. The 
door was shut and sealed; the scene 
of Peter Featherstone’s murder was in 
possession of the police. Kendrew 
went on down to the gates. Outside 
there was a little stretch of grass in 
an angle of the park wall; he fell to 
pacing up and down it, keeping, as he 
turned, a keen eye on the road. 

The clock of the Court stables was 
striking six when at last a distant 
ruffle of dust appeared upon it, that 
was presently a_ rapidly advancing 
motor. The car, coming on, revealed 
itself as closed—certainly not Antony’s 
car, certainly not Antony at the driving 
wheel. Mr. Kendrew, in advancing 
from the wall, had made an involun- 
tary gesture. The car slowed, stopped 
abreast of him, and a face appeared at 
the window. 

“Don’t hurry on my account, you 
know, Walker, but all the same I’d 
rather go home if you’re sure you don’t 
mind. I say! Why, it’s Mr. Kendrick 
—no, Kendrew, isn’t it? Fancy meet- 
ing you at this time of day! You, like 
me, going home with the milk?” 

“Not exactly. I beg your pardon; 
it is Virginia—I should say, Miss Gold- 
fire, I think ?” 


“That’s right, . yes.” The lady 


laughed. “Suppose you wonder why 
I’m doing it—keeping time with the 
milkman, I mean? Wait a second, and 
you'll be able to guess. There! What 
d’you think of the rig?” 

The car door opened. Throwing off 
a long cloak Miss Goldfire stepped out 
and stood in the dust with sandaled 
feet—a wonderful figure of stately 
height, of perfect curves and grace. 
Barbaric robes clothed her, a leopard 
skin draped her, jewels glittered on 
her wrists and her ankles, on her throat 
and her breast. Her lovely bare arms, 
her lovely bare neck braved the bright 
light, braved the sunshine, triumph- 
antly. Her splendid hair gleamed wit! 
all the most gorgeous tints of russet 
and auburn, of copper and red. Her 
eyes shone between their fringes of 
black lashes with the lustrous gold and 
amber of sherry. A man at the sight 
of her might well have paused at the 
very scaffold’s foot, to reflect that until 
now he had never seen beauty. Some 
such thought flashed, not for the first 
time, into Mr. Kendrew’s head as he 
looked at her. 

“A film, of course?” he said. 

“That’s it. ‘Theodora’—the empress, 
you know. I’m the lady. Bit lively, 
wasn’t she? Perhaps you’ve heard that 
I’ve signed on with the new British- 
American Amalgamated Kinema Syn- 
dicate. Good name that! This is the 
first thing I’ve done with them. I ought 
not to keep you here with my nonsense 
if you’re really tired. But do just tell 
me how the wedding went off. I was 
thinking of it all yesterday. It looked 
as black as thunder over at Hendon at 
just about that time, but it didn’t rain. 
Did you have any storm here?” 

“Yes. There was a terrible storm.” 

“Not while the wedding was on? 
How fearfully unlucky!” 

“Yes.” Kendrew hesitated, but only 
for an instant. Where was the sense 
or use of silence? “I may as well tell 
you, Miss Goldfire—you will hear it 
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as soon as you reach home. If I look 
ill, it is because I have had an awful 
shock. Something frightful has hap- 
pened.” 

“Good gracious! No! What?” 

Mr. Kendrew said what, and the girl 
started back with a cry. He added a 
few explanatory sentences, and she 
stood staring at him with great, dilated 
eyes, and her lovely face chalk-white. 

“How awful!” she said in an awed 
voice. “Oh, how awful! That poor 
little thing, Suzette Milroy—it’s enough 
to kill her. -A widow on her wedding 
day! 
And poor Peter Featherstone—there 
wasn’t a bit of harm in him. I suppose 
some wretch of a tramp did it. Was 
hidden in the Hutch, perhaps? I hope 
they'll find the villain!” Her eyes 
brimmed up and ran over; she dashed 
her hand across them. “I can’t send 
any message to Mr. Featherstone—he 
don’t like me much. Don’t blame him; 
I know I’m not his sort. But, I say, 
Mr. Kendrew, if you get the chance 
you might just tell Audrey—I should 
say, Miss Featherstone—that I’m sorry, 
sorry, sorry! And that if I can be the 
least bit of use, if there’s the slightest 
thing I can do, I'll drop everything, 
and only be too glad. You will? 
Thanks ; that’s kind. I’m sorry I began 
talking my rubbish about ‘Theodora ;’ 
but [I didn’t know, now, did I? Per- 
haps you were going somewhere; were 
you? Is it anything I can do instead ?” 

“You are more than kind; but, thank 
you, no. I was merely here waiting 
because I expect Mr. Featherstone.” 

“Mr. Oh, you mean Mr. An- 
tony. Doesn’t—doesn’t he know ?” 

“I should have said that he left the 
Court before—hours before—it was 
discovered.” 

“Oh, I understand. Why—why, it 
him Mr. Featherston’s heir, 
doesn’t it? I hadn’t thought of that,” 
said Miss Goldfire. 

She got into the car, wrapping her- 


makes 


Oh, it doesn’t seem possible! © 


self in her cloak, and silently signed to 
the chauffeur to go on. Mr. Kendrew, 
catching a parting sight of the beauti- 
ful, shocked, pale face, spoke his invol- 
untary thought aloud. ‘What a glo- 
rious creature she is! And what a 
heart of gold she has!” he said. And 
in a moment added, in a different tone: 
“She will not be the only one to re- 
member that this makes Antony the 
heir.” 

The thought was not a pleasant one; it 
brought a deeper crease to his forehead, 
a more haggard look to his face, as, 
restless of remaining where he was as 
he had been of staying in his room, 
he went back to the gates. The lodge 
keeper was at his door, and Kendrew 
paused to speak to him. When Mr. 
Antony came, as no doubt he would 
shortly, let him be told that he was 
wanted at the bungalow, was to go 
straight there; but nothing else, not 
another word, he directed. He would 
himself break the news of the tragedy, 
he added, answering the question of 
the man’s look. 

Audrey appeared on the bungalow 
steps as he approached it, and ran 
down them to meet him. All the sweet 
carnation bloom was bleached out of her 
young face; her eyes were swollen and 
reddened with.weeping. They fastened 
themselves, dilated and eager, upon the 
kind face of the man who loved her. 

“He has not come, Mr. Kendrew?” 

“Not yet, my dear. But we don’t 
know at what hour he may have re- 
turned to his rooms, or, indeed, whether 
he has done so yet. His man will give 
the message at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, and we may be sure that he will 
not lose an instant in obeying it. How 
is Mrs. Featherstone? I’m afraid she 
has not slept at all.” 

“Not for a minute. I her 
to take some sulphonal, saying that she 
would want all her strength to-day, 
but it had no effect. She has moaned 
all through the night—oh, that dread- 


coaxed 
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ful moaning! Now she won't lie down 
any longer. Her maid is helping her 
to dress. I think there is something 
she wishes to say to you.” 

“I am here whenever she wants me. 
You are sure she does not mean your 
father ?” 

“No. She knows he spent the night 
at the Court. I don’t know how he 
could,” said the girl, shuddering, “all 
alone. And he worshiped Peter—you 
know he did.” 

“I know. But some people bear their 
griefs better alone. It is kinder to leave 
them. You have not rested, my poor 
child! Tell one of the maids to make 
you some tea, and get Mrs. Feather- 
stone to take some. No, never mind; 
I will do it.” 

“No, I'd rather. I must do some- 
thing. And you must take some, too,” 
said Audrey. 

She went in. Mr. Kendrew had 
mounted the steps and entered with 
her. As she vanished in the shadows 
of the darkened place there was the 
sound of rapid feet outside, and An- 
tony appeared in the doorway. 

“Oh, you’re here, Kendrew!” He 
took off his motor cap; his motor coat 
was unbuttoned ; under it could be seen 
that he wore ordinary morning clothes. 
“What message was it that you phoned 
to me? Thought my fellow must be 
drunk when he gave it. Wasn’t in until 
past four, as luck would have it. Fell 
in with Bill Macfarlane when I got 
back to town last night and went tc 
his rooms. Sat talking with him and 
two or three other men who came in 
until the deuce knows what hour. I 
only just waited to wash and change, 
and came tearing off. What on earth 


is it? Couldn’t get anything out of that 
fool at the lodge! Nothing wrong, is 
there—that is, nothing serious?” 

“Yes,” said Kendrew quietly. 

“There is? Good heavens, what? 
With whom? Not Audrey? No? 
With Suzette, then? Not—I say, you 
don’t mean John Featherstone? Ken- 
drew, it isn’t Peter?” 

“Yes. He was shot through the head 
in the Hutch last night. Murdered!” 
said Kendrew. 

Of a set purpose he had spoken as 
he had, in one sentence conveying all, 
and never were his keen eyes keener. 
For a moment Antony stared with a 
blank face. There was not even horror 
in it. Then he fell back with a gasp. 

“No, no!” he said breathlessly 
“Man, you don’t mean it! It can’t be— 
it can’t be! Murdered? Peter?” 

“Tt is true. He is dead—must have 
died instantly. Beyond all doubt it is 
murder.” 


“Good heavens! Good heavens! It’s 
true! In the Hutch, you say? And 
shot? Who could have done it? 
Who?” cried Antony. 

Jasper Kendrew did not answer. He 
had seen the figure that appeared in 
the semidarkness at the end of the 
hall, the figure of Suzette. Absolutely 
colorless, her pale flaxen hair flowing 
down over the loose white robe she 
wore, with no life in her little, rigid 
face but the fire of her burning eyes, 
she came forward swiftly and stood 
before Antony. 

“You ask that question!” she cried. 
“Who could have done it—who? An- 
swer it! Tell me the truth—the truth. 
Was it you? Did you murder my 
husband ?” 
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HARLES, the old head waiter 

at Jeffrey Gillette’s favorite 

restaurant, was profusely 

sympathetic as he bowed the 
guest to the door. 

“Hope you enjoyed your dinner, sir. 
And I trust you are feeling well.” This 
with an anxious glance at Géillette’s 
haggard and nervously twitching fea- 
tures. “Nothing but a little touch of 
insomnia, I hope.” 

“That’s all.” Gillette’s tone was a 
trifle brusque. Ever since morning 
friends and acquaintances had com- 
mented on his appearance, and he had 
found their well-meant advances ex- 
He cursed them 


ceedingly irritating. 
under his breath as he took his hat and 


stick from the cloak-room attendant 
and walked down the palm-bordered 
lane toward the exit. 

He paused abruptly as he caught a 
glimpse of himself in one of the tall 
reflectors that lined the wall. What he 
saw shocked him at first; then he drew 
nearer and stood as if held by a malig- 
nant spell. He understood now the 
pitying glances and words of com- 
miseration that had followed him every- 
where throughout the day. The change 
that had come over him since morning 
was indeed startling, and he marveled 
and shuddered at the transformation 
wrought by a few hours of mental 
anguish. 

The contrast between his strong fea- 
tures and the sunken, bloodless face 
was almost weird. There were great 
ashen bulbs under his eyes, and his lips 
had the bluish tint that characterizes 


a person who is dying or in a state 


of intense terror. Gillette tried to re- 
lieve the ghastliness of the picture by 
squaring his shoulders and forcing a 
smile, but the gesture seemed a hollow 
mockery, and the unnatural grin only 
added another touch of hideousness. 

He tried to break away, but the eyes 
in the mirror held him. He fancied his 
soul was staring out of those bloodshot, 
feverishly flaming eyes. The secret he 
had carried with him for months 
seemed written there in fiery script for 
all the world to read, and so glaringly 
vivid was the revelation that he could 
not understand why nobody had seen 
it. 

“"Lo, Jeffrey, old top! 
your manly beauty?” 

Gillette jumped as if a shell had ex- 
ploded at his feet. Then he turned and 
faced the speaker, a fat, undersized 
person with a lazy, good-humored ex- 
pression. 

“Hello, Dalrymple. You—you scared 
me,” he said. “Dining here?” 

“Great heavens!” Dalrymple peered 
anxiously into the other’s face. “What’s 
the matter, old man? Sick? Or is it 
the stock market? I know it’s been go- 
ing against you lately, but I didn’t think 
it was anything very serious.” 

“Tt isn’t,” Gillette managed to say. 
“But I’m rather new at the game, you 
know, and these sudden flurries sort of 
take my breath away. What—eight 
o'clock! And I promised to meet a 
friend of mine at seven-thirty. See 
you later.” 

He hurried away, leaving Dalrymple 
to gape and stare after him until he 
reached the sidewalk. A _ sickly grin 
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wrinkled his face as he walked along. 
Dalrymple was a fool, a simpleton, he 
told himself. That guess at the reason 
for Gillette’s perturbation had _ been 
ludicrous! Just as if the loss of a few 
paltry thousands could unnerve a man 
who had millions at his command! He 
chuckled hoarsely, at the same time 
deciding that it would be just as well 
to keep out of the way of more astute 
observers than Dalrymple. It was 
barely possible that some one else 
would make a close: guess. 

At the next corner he tossed a coin 
on the news stand and picked up a 
paper, glancing at the headlines while 
he swung down a darker side street. 
A short, wheezy rattle sounded in his 
throat as a bold-faced caption caught 
his eye: 

ON EVE OF EXECUTION TAYLOR 
DENIES GUILT. 


His steps faltered. Before he real- 
ized it he had stopped before the en- 
trance to an apartment building and 


was reading the article in the light of 
the incandescent bulb suspended over 


the doorway. His eyes raced down 
the column of type, greedily devouring 
each word. Passers-by jostled him, 
shoved him, and stared at him, but his 
whole being seemed centered on the 
print, as if the approaching execution 
was a matter of the greatest impor- 
tance to him. 

A wan smile of gratification tugged 
at his lips as he read one of the para- 
graphs a second time. It stated that 
the governor positively had refused to 
grant a reprieve to the condemned man. 
The attorney for the defense, who had 
battled tirelessly for his client ever 
since the latter’s arrest, now had ex- 
hausted every resource at his command, 
and the execution would take place at 
five o’clock in the morning. The fate 
of William Taylor appeared to be 
sealed. 

Gillette stuck the paper into his coat 
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pocket and moved on. His step was 
firmer and his pace a little quicker than 
before. His face was set in hard, grim 
lines, and the spasmodic twitchings had 
ceased. 

“Five o’clock,” he muttered. “If 
this confounded night was only over! 
I'd get gloriously drunk if I had th 
wherewithal, but there isn’t a single 
drop left—worse luck!” 

Again he stopped. Just across the 
street were the imposing portals of one 
of his clubs. It was a far more cheer- 
ful place in which to while away a few 
hours than was the stately and some- 
what depressing mansion which he 
called home. He felt cooler 
steadier than when he left the restau 
rant, and perhaps his agitation would 
not be noticed. At any rate, he could 
plead sleeplessness and a sick head- 
ache. Trying to assume a carefree ap- 
pearance, he crossed the and 
entered, nodding to right and left as he 
traversed the noisy lounging room and 
sought a secluded corner in the library. 
He picked up a theatrical journal and 
tried to interest himself in a_ highly 
laudatory article concerning a new 
vaudeville star. 

“Not very 
lette. 

The speaker was Wilmerding, the 
lawyer. His voice, always thin and 
rasping, as if it had become exhausted 
in interminable arguments with refrac- 
tory juries, made Gillette start. The 
lawyer, lean and sharp-featured, stood 
before him with legs spread far apart, 
chewing an unlighted cigar while 
peered at Gillette over the rims of 
glasses. 

“And it’s no wonder,” pursued the 
man in the same dry, 

“William Taylor goes to the 
chair in the morning. Naturally you 
feel a bit upset about it.” 

It required all of Gillette’s power of 
self-control to refrain from springing 
up from the chair, 


and 


street 


sociable to-night, 


bP 


cutting 


legal 


voice. 
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“I don’t quite see the connection,” he 
remarked, steadying his voice with an 
effort. 

“There isn’t any, of course, strictly 
speaking.” With irritating calm the 
lawyer produced a silver match case 
and lighted his cigar, then spread out 
his lank form in the chair next to Gil- 
lette’s. “I was only thinking that the 
execution of the murderer of one’s 
uncle must bring back memories of a 
more or less painful nature.” 

Gillette drew a long breath of re- 
lief. “Well, yes, in a way. Murder 
is always nasty business, and particu- 
larly so when a relative is the victim. 
It was a shock to me, of course. How- 
ever, uncle Richard and I saw so little 
of each other that we were practically 
strangers.” 

Wilmerding nodded, then observed 
casually: “Nevertheless he left his 
entire fortune to you, including that 
imposing pile on the Avenue.” 

Gillette’s low laugh carried just the 
“Because there 


proper note of sadness. 
was no other blood relation to leave it 
to. Besides, I think uncle Richard fan- 
cied me a bit for the simple reason 
that I was his sister’s only son.” 
The lawyer studied the tips of his 


neatly polished shoes. “Taylor’s law- 
yer certainly put up a game fight. He 
never had a chance, though. The evi- 
dence, though purely circumstantial, 
was quite overwhelming, and the de- 
fendant’s record made the situation 
worse. However——” He paused, and 
Gillette felt his keen, oddly humorous 
eyes on his face. “Do you know, Gil- 
lette, there are times when I question 
whether capital punishment is justifi- 
able?” 

“Why ?” 

“Because neither juries nor courts 
are any more infallible than other 
human institutions. Our judicial sys- 
tem is a marvelous mechanism, but it 
isn’t perfect. We know that the law 
has made mistakes now and then, A 
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great many unfortunates have been 
punished for crimes they never com- 
mitted. Take this William Taylor “ 

“Surely you don’t think there is a 
chance of his being innocent?” 

“T mean just that, Gillette. There’s 
a chance. It’s remote, of course, but 
the chance is there just the same. Your 
uncle, as I recall the facts in the case, 
was found dead on the floor of his 
library, his head badly beaten, one 
morning about nine months ago. He 
was in his pajamas and dressing gown. 
Evidently he had caught a burglar at 
work on the safe, which contained a 
large amount of money, for the steel 
around the combination lock had been 
partly drilled through. The presump- 
tion was that he had grappled with the 
intruder and lost his life in the strug- 
gle.” 

The lawyer spoke in low, conversa 
tional tones. Gillette yawned as if a 
trifle bored. 

“When the servants were rounded up 
in the morning it was found that the 
chauffeur, William Taylor, was miss- 
ing,” Wilmerding went on. “He was 
caught later in the day, and an exam- 
ination of his finger prints showed that 
they corresponded with the marks on 
the safe. That alone was practically 
enough to convict him, and his record 
did the rest. It was learned he had 
done time for safe-blowing. After 
getting out of prison he seems to have 
made an effort to live straight. He 
married the woman who had stayed by 
him through all the years he was im- 
prisoned. He settled down, got a job, 
and apparently made an honest effort 
to live down the past. The police, how- 
ever, wouldn’t let him alone. They 
hounded him from one job to another. 
He and the little wife had pretty rough 
sledding. Why in darnation is it the 
police are always dragging a man down 
when he tries to patch up his past?” 

The lawyer’s lean figure bristled 
with indignation. ‘Well, matters went 
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from bad to worse for Taylor,” he went 
on. “He got a job with your uncle, 
but he knew from past experiences that 
his employer would soon get a tip to 
the effect that he was harboring an 
ex-convict. What hurt Taylor most 
was the silent and patient suffering of 
the little wife who had stood by him 
through thick and thin—mostly thin. 
And so, when he saw a chance to get 
a bunch of money by a quick and easy 
stroke—more than enough to go away 
on and begin life over again in a place 
where the police wouldn’t hound him— 
the poor fellow was tempted beyond 
his strength.” 

Gillette sneered. ‘Yes, the attorney 
for the defense made a pretty plea. I 
read it in the papers. 
all this to do with Taylor’s guilt or 
innocence ?” 

Wilmerding was silent for a few mo- 
ments. “A man like Taylor may steal, 
if the provocation is strong enough, but 
I don’t think it is in him to commit 
murder.” 

“My uncle’s sudden appearance 
startled him, and he probably didn’t 
realize what he was doing till the deed 
was done. Besides, his liberty was at 
stake.” 

“True. The State made a very con- 
vincing case of it. Yet, as I read the 
details, I wondered why Taylor ran 
away without finishing the job on the 
safe.” 

“Murderer’s conscience and nothing 
else. The realization that he had killed 
a man frightened him out of his wits.” 

“Perhaps.” The lawyer spoke the 
word with a singular intonation, and of 
a sudden it occurred to Gillette that 
he never had quite understood Wilmer- 
ding, though they had belonged to the 
same club for years. “But here is an- 
other peculiar thing: Your uncle was 
not in the habit of keeping large sums 
in the safe. I wonder how Taylor 
knew that it contained an unusually 


3ut what has: 


large amount on this particular occa- 
sion.” 

Gillette gave a forced laugh. “Really, 
Wilmerding, if you keep this up much 
longer I shall be inclined to believe the 
fellow is innocent.” 

The lawyer chuckled—a short, rau- 
cous chuckle that cut through to Gil- 
lette’s marrow. ‘Taylor was duly 
convicted, and the governor, after re- 
viewing the evidence, has not seen fit 
to interfere. In a few hours he will 
go to the chair, and I suppose that 
will be the end of it. But tell me, Gil- 
lette, do you really believe Taylor com- 
mitted the murder?” 

It sounded casual enough, but Gillette 
felt a sudden shock. He had an un- 
canny sensation that Wilmerding was 
looking through him, although the law- 
yer’s eyes were not even turned in his 
direction. 

“Tf he didn’t,” he asked glibly, re- 
solving on a bold play, “who did?” 

“Ah—that’s the question! If Taylor 
didn’t kill your uncle, who did? All 
sorts of interesting speculations might 
be made in that direction. Too bad 
I can’t stay and discuss them with you. 
My wife has a fit if I am not home by 
eleven. You gay young dogs are 
luckier than you know. Good night.” 

He rose, fussed with his glasses for 
a moment, and not until his lanky, 
loose-jointed figure was out of the 
room did Gillette realize that his pores 
were exuding a cold sweat. He fidg- 
eted uneasily. 

‘Wonder what the old duffer meant,” 
he muttered. Of a sudden the atmos- 
phere of the club had become oppres- 
sive. He reached for his watch, but the 
pocket in which it usually reposed was 
empty. Doubtless some strolling pick- 
pocket had taken advantage of his ab- 
straction while reading the newspaper 
article in front of the apartment house. 
The timepiece probably would bring 
fifty or seventy-five dollars at a pawn- 
shop. Gillette shrugged; the loss really 
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did not matter. As he passed through 
the lounge he noticed that the clock 
over the fireplace pointed to a quarter 
of eleven. 

And Taylor was to be electrocuted at 
five. In a few hours the suspense 
would be over. 


II. 


Gillette took a taxicab at the corner 
and drove straight to the gloomy and 
somewhat dispiriting mansion he had 
inherited from his uncle. The heavy 
walls and the substantial furniture gave 
him a feeling of security that was lack- 
ing elsewhere. 

“Any calls, James?” he inquired of 
his servant, a faithful old fellow who 
had served Gillette’s uncle for many 
years, and who seemed deeply de- 
voted to his new master. 

“Yes, sir. A person who refused to 
give his name telephoned several times. 
I should judge from his manner of 
speech,” added James disapprovingly, 


“that he was a rather rough individual.” 
Gillette winced. “You may go to bed, 


James. I shall retire immediately.” 

“Thank you, sir.” The servant gave 
his master a worried look. “I hope you 
get a good night’s rest, sir.” 

Gillette mumbled something under 
his breath and turned away. He 
ascended the broad, winding stairway 
and entered his bedroom, but he knew 
that sleep was out of the question. He 
sat down and tried to fix his attention 
on a book, but he soon gave up the 
attempt. Though the wind was blow- 
ing in from two directions he found 
the air almost stifling. His haggard, 
restless eyes flitted over the furnish- 
ings. It was the same room his uncle 
had used as a bedchamber, and it con- 
tained the same bed on which the body 
had lain while awaiting the undertaker. 
Gillette shuddered at the recollection. 

He tried to stiffen his courage by 
telling himself that in a few hours the 
agony would be over. In a little while 
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the tormenting suspense would be gone, 
and then he could begin to enjoy life. 
Thanks to his uncle’s premature death, 
he was in possession of a fortune for 
which, in the natural course of events, 
he might have had to wait a good many 
years. With millions at his disposal he 
could indulge every caprice and satisfy 
every craving. 

Many a time he had pictured the 
future in roseate hues. There were 
neither regrets nor anxieties to mar the 
perfection of the enchanting vision. 
Outwardly, at least, he had led a deco- 
rous and circumspect life, and so far not 
the faintest whisper of suspicion had 
been raised against him. Neither the 
authorities nor his acquaintances 
seemed to have the remotest idea that 
Jeffrey Gillette, the gentleman of cul- 
ture and breeding, a favorite in society 
and club life, and one of the most 
desirable bachelors in town, might 
have expedited matters by clipping a 
decade or so from his uncle’s natural 
life. And in a few hours, as soon as 
Taylor had gone to the chair, the mur- 
der would be a closed incident. 

Gillette’s sleepless nights and hag- 
gard appearance were due to some- 
thing entirely different from  con- 
scientious scruples and fear of the po- 
lice. Against the former he had hard- 
ened himself, and he was firmly con- 
vinced that the latter were fools from 
whom he had nothing to fear. What 
disturbed him was the fact, incredible 
at first, but of late grown into a dread- 
ful certainty, that he had an enemy who 
had ferreted out his secret. 

He cast quick glances about the bed- 
room, peering into dark corners and 
behind chairs and tables, as if suspect- 
ing that the foe he feared was lurking 
in the shadows, ready to leap upon him 
from some ambush. Gillette never had 
seen his enemy, and did not know his 
name; but he had heard his voice over 
the telephone many times, and his im- 
agination had clothed the man in a 
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spectral character that rendered him all 
the more terrifying. 

With difficulty he tried to laugh away 
his fears, telling himself that they were 
due to nervousness and an excited im- 
agination, and that the haunting voice 
meant nothing more than somebody’s 
practical joke. He must shake off this 
morbid fear that was magnifying mean- 
ingless trifles. His laugh sounded hol- 
low and strained in the silence of the 
room, raising dull and mocking echoes 
in the distance, and it died down to a 
hoarse mutter as his eyes fell on the 
white expanse of the bed covering. 

He left the room and closed the door 
with a slam. Its atmosphere was 
choking him, and the shadows brought 
to life all the hideous creatures of his 
imagination. The library was less con- 
fining, and its spaciousness would per- 
mit him to breathe more freely. He 
turned on every light in the room, no- 
ticing with satisfaction that the vivid 
glare was easing his mind and driving 
the ugly specters of his fancy from his 
brain. 

Though the room was warm, he was 
shivering from head to foot, and his 
forehead and the palms of his hands 
felt dry and parched. A dulcet-toned 
clock on the wall whispered the hour of 
midnight. Five more h@urs of tortur- 
ing suspense! Three hundred minutes, 
and each of them filled with anguish! 
It seemed as though months had 
dragged by since he left the club. He 
recalled that an uncomfortable impres- 
sion had followed him from the place. 
Wilmerding had spoken very strangely, 
he thought, especially for a hard 
headed lawyer. What could the man 
have meant? 

He tried to brush the question aside. 
Without doubt the lawyer had been 
talking at random, amusing himself by 
indulging in idle speculations. It was 
unthinkable that he should know, or 
even suspect, the truth. In all likeli- 
hood his talk had been devoid of sig- 


nificance, and Gillette only had imag- 
ined there was a hidden meaning be- 
tween the words. For that matter, 
nobody could know anything. Gillette 
had proceeded too carefully and cov- 
ered his tracks too shrewdly for the 
finger of suspicion to be pointed in his 
direction. And in a few hours now the 
entire incident would be a matter of the 
buried past. 

The telephone tinkled. He jerked 
forward in the chair as if a dagger 
point had prodded his skin. For sev- 
eral moments he stared at the instru- 
ment, his eyes bulging, and his mouth 
gaping. The ringing, soft as a mur- 
mur, continued. Even before he raised 
the receiver to his ear Gillette knew 
what he was to hear. With a supreme 
effort he steadied himself. 

“Hello.” 

A laugh, hoarse and snarling, came 
over the wire. 

“Gillette ?” 

“Speaking.” 

Another laugh, raucous and booming, 
dinned against the listener’s nerves like 
a crash of thunder. 

“Know what time it is, Gillette?” 

Against his will Gillette glanced at 
the clock on the wall. “A quarter of 
one.” 

“Right. Guess you haven’t forgot 
that this is the night Bill Taylor goes 
to the chair.” 

Gillette strained closer to the tele 
phone. “I understand the execution is 
to take place at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, but I don’t see si 

“You understand, 
That’s rich! But you don’t see the 
idea? Well, I’ve put you wise to 
it before; but, to make sure it sinks in 
good, I'll tell you again. You croaked 
your uncle. I know—see?” 

Gillette controlled his voice with an 
effort. “You must be crazy!” 

“Maybe Iam. It don’t make no dif- 
ference. But get this straight. If Bill 


eh? Ha, ha! 
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Taylor goes to the chair, you croak, 
too, and that’s no bluff. Get the idea?” 

Gillette forced a laugh. 

“All right—laugh all you want to. 
But you’ll never live to hear the clock 
strike five unless you get the district at- 
torney on the wire and come clean. 
That’s all.” 

A click sounded at the other end, but 
for several moments Gillette sat with 
the receiver pressed against his ear, as 
rigid and motionless as if his body sud- 
denly had become paralvzed. Finally 
he shrugged his shoulders and with a 
slow, groping motion restored the re- 
ceiver to its hook. 

‘A bluff—nothing but a bluff,’ he 
chattered, but the ghastly pallor of his 
face belied the words 

The same truculent 

same threat many 

the past month. At first Gillette had 
laughed at the w It had sounded 
too preposterous to be taken seriously. 
On several occasions he had endeavored 
to ascertain the speaker’s identity, but 
his efforts had been fruitless. He had 
sumed that the man was a friend of 
and that his 
frighten a confession out of Gillette. 
He had dismissed the threats as noth- 
a childish attempt at intimida- 


voice had spoken 
times before in 


arning. 


Taylor’s, object was to 


rnings 
icance, 


y degrees the repeated 
id taken on an ominous signi! 
} was something disturbing in 
re fact that he never had come face 
face with his enemy, and that the 
all practical purposes, was 
a voice His anonymity 
veness added a touch of grue- 
someness that gave Gillette a sense of 
insidious peril and imagina- 
confer a monstrous aspect on 


caused his 


Si¢ 


tion to 
| 
his unknown tormentor. 

He had thought of going away for a 


but it had occurred to him that 
his absence might arouse suspicion, and 
there was nothing to prevent his enemy 
from following him wherever he went. 


time, 


Then a safer plan had come to him. 
His house had an air of solidity and 
impregnability that was comforting, 
and he had thought of a way to aug- 
ment the security he felt within its 
heavy walls. To James he had men- 
tioned causally that he had seen mys- 
terious characters prowling about the 
building, adding the observation that 
two or three burglaries had occurred 
in the neighborhood recently, and the 
thoughtful James promptly had = ar- 
ranged for special police protection. 

For a few days, with the house under 
the alert eyes of policemen and private 
watchmen, Gillette had felt a measure 
of security. It had seemed impossible 
that an intruder could elude the sen- 
tinels stationed outside, and the pistol 
which he constantly carried gave him 
an added sense of safety. He looked 
at it now, carefully examining the 
mechanism, and making sure that it was 
properly loaded, then placed it within 
easy reach on the table 

Yet, despite the safeguards with 
which he had surrounded himself, an 

erwhelming fear was upon him. It 
had been with him in intensified form 
all day, ever since ! 
morning and recalled 
that it was Taylor’s last day on earth 
As night approached he had felt } 
self seized in the tightening clutch of 
an unaccountable terror. 

He looked at the clock. An h 
had gone by since he heard the 
on the wire, but time 
passing with painful slowness, and ez 
moment 
ment in his mind. He could not under- 
stand the dread he fel 
nameless and beyond 
He tried to combat it 
argument, assuring himself that he had 
nothing to fear. The law could not 
reach him, for his crime was firmly 
fastened on another man. His un- 
known tormentor was only a voice, and 
no one ever was killed by a voice. 


1e awoke in the 
with a shudd 


7) 


seemed to 


was adding to the whirling 1 


within. It 
understanding. 
with logic and 
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“What am I afraid of, then?’ he 
asked, half aloud, almost angry with 
himself for being unable to fight down 
his weakness. “Conscience? Bah! A 
little upset—that’s all.” 

Involuntarily his thoughts strayed to 
the man in the death house. He pic- 
tured a narrow, iron-barred, very silent 
room. Perhaps Taylor, like himself, 
was counting the minutes until the fatal 
hour should strike. Perhaps his imag- 
ination was weaving a picture of the 
grisly chair, the awed faces of the spec- 
tators, and the silently moving execu- 
tioner. 

Gillette shuddered. Grimly he re- 
flected that Taylor’s mental anguish 
could be scarcely more intense than his 
own. Again he glanced at the clock, 
wishing that he could speed time by 
pushing the indicators forward. An- 
other hour had passed, and only two 
remained. Then the agonizing uncer- 
tainty would be over, and he could 
breathe freely once more. 

“You will never hear the clock strike 
five unless you come clean,” the mys- 
terious voice had said. The words 
were still echoing in his mind with un- 
canny persistence. They had _ been 
spoken in sure, confident tones, as if the 
speaker had not a doubt in the world of 
his ability to carry out the threat. Of 
course, he could not know that the 
house was guarded, and that Gillette 
himself was keeping vigil with a loaded 
pistol within easy reach. 

“Anyhow, he was only bluffing,” Gil- 
lette argued. “All I have to do is to 
keep cool and sit tight.” 

Yet he found himself wishing with 
increased fervor that the hour of five 
had struck. Once the fifth peal had 
sounded he would know that his fears 
had been unfounded, and that the 
anonymous warnings had been nothing 
but empty threats. Until then, despite 
all the soothing assurances his mind 
could grasp, he would not feel quite 
certain. It was just possible that 
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Again a soft tinkling jarred him out 
of his reflections; Mechanically his 
hand moved to the instrument and 
lifted the receiver. 

“Hello.” Despite all his efforts, his 
voice quavered. 

A hoarse, hideous laugh sounded 
over the wire. “Haven’t gone ta bed 
yet—eh, Gillette? I figgered you 
wouldn’t do much snoozing to-night. 
Feel a bit nervous, I guess. By the 
way, what’s the time?” 

“Three-thirty.’ 

“Right to the dot. Just thought I’d 
remind you that you’ll be a dead one 
by five unless you get hold of the dis- 
trict attorney and tell him who mur- 
dered your uncle. You ain’t got much 
time. I’m not going to telephone you 
any more—see? Next time we meet 
face to face. So long!” 

Gillette thrust the receiver from him 
as if it had been a living, snarling 
thing. He got up and paced the floor 
in an effort to control the violent shak- 
ing of his body. 

“The fellow is a fool,” he muttered. 
“Why should I confess? I'd go to the 
electric chair. Precious little choice 
between that and a knife-thrust in the 
back. Besides, he can’t get me—he 
can’t get me!” 

He spoke the words in tense, shud- 
dering tones, as if desperately eager to 
convince himself that he was safe. He 
paced the floor with quick, long strides, 
repeatedly telling himself that he had 
nothing to fear. He walked faster and 
faster, mumbling broken snatches of 
speech beneath his breath. The phy: 
ical exertion of walking so seemed to 
have a tendency to make the time pas 
more quickly. 

As the clock began to strike he came 
to a jerky stop. One—two—three— 
four. Only an hour more, and then 
he would know. Again he was meas- 
uring the floor with lunging 
strides, counting the dragging minutes 
and trying to steel himself against a 


> 


long, 
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constantly growing horror. After what 
seemed hours, a single stroke of the 
clock broke the silence. Only thirty 
minutes more, and then this nightmare 
of anguish and suspense would be gone. 
Perhaps Taylor was even now taking 
his place in the solemn little procession 
that would conduct him to the chair. 
The mental picture caused him to 
quicken his pace. Only a few minutes 
now and the torture would be over. 
He counted the seconds in their flight 
as he rushed frenziedly across the floor. 

Suddenly he came to a sharp, shud- 
dering stop. After what seemed an 
eternity of waiting, the clock was again 
beginning to strike. Something blinded 
his eyes, and he felt a choking oppres- 
sion in the throat as he stared at the 
indicators. 

The melodious peals ceased, and an 
utter stillness enveloped him. For a 
few moments he stood rigid, unable to 
move a muscle. Then a hoarse cry 
broke from his lips: 

“Five o’clock! And I am—safe!”’ 

“Not yet, Gillette,’ said a voice 
somewhere in the room. 


Ii, 


A figure stood in the doorway. A 
freezing fear pulsed through Gillette’s 
veins; then he stared, speechless and 
crestfallen, at the intruder. He was a 
short, evil-looking man in dirty and 
tattered clothes, and there was a livid 
sear on the left side of his mouth. For 
a time Gillette stood as if turned to 
stone. Then, galvanized to action by 
a sudden realization of his predicament, 
he reached for the revolver. 

“Stop!” commanded the 
“Stop right where you are. 
the drop on you.” 

The intruder held his right hand in 
his pocket, and a menacing bulge told 
Gillette that a weapon was clutched in 
his fingers. 

“Who are you?” he gasped. 


intruder. 
I’ve got 


The other’s gruff laugh had a fa- 
miliar sound. “Guess you’ve heard my 
voice a few times before. Wouldn't 
take a friendly tip, would you? Well, 
it’s too late now.” He glanced signifi- 
cantly about the room till he found the 
clock. “It’s after five, and Bill Tay- 
lor’s dead. Now you’re going to get 
yours.” 

Gillette felt an overwhelming weak- 
ness stealing over him. For the mo- 
ment it did not occur to him to won- 
der how the man with the scar had 
gotten inside the house. Only one 
thought was clear—hideously clear. 
The intruder had come to kill him. 
There was mufder in the malignant 
expression about the lips and in the 
sullen eyes and the snarling tones. He 
knew he was facing death, and the real- 
ization stirred his mind to action. 

“The house is watched.” He en- 
deavored to speak steadily. “You can 
kill me, of course, but you won't be 
able to escape.” 

The other guffawed contemptuously. 
“Guess I can get out the way I got in. 
Anyhow, I’m not worrying about that. 
I’ll let you do the worrying, you stink- 
ing coyote.” 

His hand came out of the pocket, 
flourishing a revolver. A torrent of 
pleas burst from Gillette’s lips. 

“Shut up,” growled the man with the 
scar. ‘You make me sick. You're a 
yellow rat, that’s what you are. You 
didn’t show poor Bill Taylor any 
mercy. He’s dead now, and you'll be 
trailing along in a few moments. Got 
anything to say?” 

Gillette clutched at the table to 
steady his shaking body. “I have 
money,” he managed to say. “You can 
have anything you ask. Only, for 
Heaven’s sake, don’t kill me! Name 
your price and 4 

“Money! I ain’t the kind that can be 
bought. You don’t understand that, I 
guess. But you understand this—eh?” 

He came closer, making an ominous 
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gesture with the weapon. Gillette tried 
to shout for assistance, but nothing but 
a hoarse gurgle rose from his parched 
throat. He could do nothing but beg 
for mercy. A _ stream of gibberish 
flowed from his lips, but the other’s 
only response was a derisive grin. 

“No use, Gillette. You’re going to 
die, and that’s all there’s to it. If any- 
body ever deserved to be shot like a 
dog, you’re the one. First you croak 
your uncle, and then you let another 
man go to the chair for it. Bill Taylor 
was a pal of mine, and I promised him 
that if he went to the chair you’d go 
along. Want to say any prayers?” 

“Don’t—don’t kill ‘me!’ cried Gil- 
lette. “T’ll give you anything you ask— 
do anything you say.” 

“You will, eh?’ — sarcastically. 
“You're very obliging now, ain’t you? 
I s’pose you’re even willing to ’fess up 
that you did the murder?” 

“Yes—yes! Anything!” 

“Thought so. Ha, ha! Well, poor 
Bill Taylor’s dead, and your confession 
won’t do him any good, except that it 
might clear his name and make it a 
bit easier for his wife. That would 
help some. What Bill Taylor hated 
more than anything else about the 
whole business was that everybody 
would go on thinking he did the job. 
And Bill Taylor could no more kill a 
man than he could fly to the moon. 
It wasn’t in him. All he did was try 
to tap the safe, and when your uncle 
caught him red-handed he beat it. 
Then you stepped in and done the mur- 
der. Wasn’t that the way of it?” 

“Yes,” after a moment’s hesitation. 
Gillette saw a faint glimmering of hope. 
He detected a slight change in the 
other’s attitude. He could not under- 
stand it, but he felt vaguely that it 
might be to his advantage to tell the 
truth. “Yes, that was the way of it. 
But what és 

“Wait a minute. There’s one thing 
I don’t see. How did Bill Taylor know 


der. 
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there was a bunch of kale in the safe 
that night ?” 

Again Gillette hesitated. Perhaps he 
could strike a bargain with the intru- 
If he told the truth, clearing Tay- 
lor’s name, it was possible that the other 
would relent, especially if he offered a 
goodly sum of money to boot. He was 
a firm believer in the adage that every 
man has his price. 

“T knew Taylor had a record,” he 
explained, “and I thought the money 
would tempt him if he knew it was 
there. So I dropped a hint about it in 
his presence,” 

“T get you.” The intruder spoke 
with a sneer. “You put Bill Taylor up 
to robbing the safe, so you could get 
your dirty work in under cover of the 
robbery. Smart, ain’t you?” He 
laughed, and again Gillette noted a 
change in his countenance. The evil 
expression had given way to a baffling, 
inscrutable one. Gillette was puzzled, 
but his hopes rose a little. 

“Thank you for telling us, Gillette. 
You have cleared up the one thing that 
puzzled us.” 

Gillette stared. There was such a 
startling change in the man’s voice that 
he was utterly confounded. And sud- 
denly, while his mind was still whirling 
dizzily, a sound caused him to look 
aside. Another figure had appeared. 

“Hello, Gillette.” Cool and uncon- 
cerned, Wilmerding walked into the 
room, followed by a third man carry- 
ing notebook and pencil. “And much 
obliged for the confession. Three of 
us heard it, and you can hardly wriggle 
out of it now.” 

Gillette tried to speak, but his tongue 
would not move. He pointed a trem- 
bling finger at the man with the scar. 
There was a question.in his eyes as 
they sought Wilmerding’s. 

The lawyer laughed. “Oh, he is one 
of the special policemen who have been 
watching your house. You see, Gil- 
lette, Taylor’s lawyer came to me some 
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time ago and said he had reached the 
end of his rope. We talked things over. 
We were morally certain you were the 
murderer, but we didn’t have a shred 
of evidence. All we could hope to do 
was to hoodwink you into making a 
confession. There was only a slender 
chance, but it worked beautifully. You 
played into our hands when you asked 
for special police protection, and that 
amiable voice you’ve been hearing over 
the wire from time to time did the rest. 
Jenkins, get me the governor. I told 
him of our plan, and he promised to 
keep close to the telephone.” 
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The secretarial looking person with 
the notebook stepped to the desk and 
picked up the instrument.  Gillette’s 
staring eyes swept the faces in the 
room, then became fixed on the elock. 

“Oh, there’s still time,” said Wilmer- 
ding, with a chuckle. “While you were 
out this evening I had that clock over 
there and the one in your bedroom set 
ahead an hour and a half, and so you 
wouldn’t notice the trick I persuaded 
a versatile acquaintance of mine to fol- 
low you this evening and lift your 
watch. Yes, our little plan worked 
beautifully.” 


NEW PENAL SYSTEM UNDER CONSIDERATION FOR 
MASSACHUSETTS 


|F the plans of Sanford Bates, commissioner of penal institutions, are carried 


out, 


sioner Bates would centralize the management of the 
At present each county has its 


placing them under State control. 
institutions. 

He would also use Deer Island, 
house for prisoners. 
acreage, 
purpose, 


the prison system of Massachusetts will be revolutionized. 


in the harbor 
Up-to-date prison buildings, workshops, and a large farm 
together with the location of the island, make it an ideal spot for this 


Commis- 
prisons by 
own penal 


jails and 


of Boston, as a clearing 


Any one arrested and found guilty, after sentence had been passed upon him, 


would be sent to Deer Island. 
chologists and physicians. 
stitution in 
is to classify 
mitted < 


which he would serve out his term. 
lawbreakers not so much according to the crimes they have com- 
s according to their degree of responsibility for their acts. 


There he would be examined by expert psy- 
These tests would determine the choice of the in- 


The purpose of this innovation 


Hardened 


oflenters would not be housed in the same institution as first offenders who 


had erred not through viciousness, 


or hospitals, 


but through weakness. 
ome prisoners may be sent to schools, others to workhouses, 


Under this plan 
farming colonies, 


SS 


USE POLICE HEADQUARTERS TO SWINDLE GROCER 


ON the pretext that the money he was carrying was counterfeit, two daring 

swindlers, posing as detectives, took one hundred and twenty-five dollars 
from Harold Bonnell, a grocer, of Milburn, New York, and then marched him 
to the police headquarters in a large city in New Jersey to be interviewed by 


the authorities there. When they 


room from which a policeman on duty in the corridor could be seen. 


reached headquarters they led him into a 


Then, 


pretending that they were going to consult their superiors, they left him. 
Bonnell waited patiently for an hour for their return, but in vain. He 


hurriedly explored the building then, 


saw nothing of them or his money, and 


sorrowfully told his tale to the police authorities. 
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IMLET NEAL and Spike 

Ames, respectively convicts 

numbers 2102 and 4853, stood 

in a hallway on West Thir- 
tieth Street. They were trying desper- 
ately to find an answer to what under 
ordinary circumstances would have 
been a simple problem. They were try- 
ing to decide how they could travel one 
hundred and forty miles in a little less 
than six hours. 

Of course, if a man has the train 
fare, the answer is easy. But in money 
Neal and Ames had exactly nothing 
between them. Not even an athlete 
can run the distance in six hours, and 
at four o’clock in the morning it is hard 
to approach any one and make a loan. 

Still, Neal and Ames found an an- 
swer. Their action should not be 
recommended for general use; it can- 
not even be said that it would meet 
with universal approval. But as a 
specimen of clear, simple, logical rea- 
soning their solution was _ perfect. 
Also, in a sense, their solution con- 
tained an element of poetic justice. 

To understand and appreciate fully 
the problem which the two convicts had 
to solve it is necessary to go back to 
the June of last year, at which time 
Spider Ames was sent to State’s prison 

Spike behaved well; after six months 
he was made a trustee. To all out- 
ward appearances he was a much 
changed man. He seemed to realize 


the stupidity of his former manner of 
living, and to be well on the way to 
complete repentance and reformation. 

Then one day Spike was sent with 
six others to work on a road at a dis- 
tance of about five miles from the 
prison. The party went out in the 
morning, unguarded, and they all came 
back again that night. That is, all but 
Spike. 

Warden Howe was disappointed, nat- 
urally. The prisoners were furious. 
An incident such as this always gives 
the opponents of the honor system 
chance to point out its weaknesses 
The prisoners were afraid some of their 
privileges might be taken from them. 

3ut Warden Howe quickly did away 
with their fears in this respect. “A 
long as I’m warden,” he told them at 
a chapel meeting, “the honor 
will remain in force. And I'll remaii 
warden as long as you men play square 
and keep your faith with me.” 

Officials and prisoners alike nour 
ished the hope that Spike would return 
voluntarily. But after two weeks had 
elapsed without a sign or a word from 
him, the hope was 

Then Superintendent 
Morten dropped in to 
office to discuss the matte 

“Looks bad for us,” 
gloomily. “The newspapers— 

“The newspapers don’t disturb me a 
bit,” broke in Howe. “It was to be 


system 


dissipated. 


began Mort 
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expected that certain people would take 
advantage of the case to attack the sys- 
tem.” 

“But in this case their attack is jus- 
tified,” protested Morten. “Spike 
Ames did break his trust, didn’t he?” 

“You can’t judge him fairly unless 
you take all the facts into considera- 
tion,” explained Howe. “You must re- 
member that Spike was railroaded here. 
Mind you, I’m not defending him or 
apologizing for him. He gave his word 
and should have kept it. Besides, he’s 
been thieving for fifteen years and 
deserved a sentence. But the fact re- 
mains he was sent here on a trumped-up 
charge by Detective Gratz of the city 
foree. Intellectually, Ames is a child. 
He reasons by concrete facts, and not 
by theories. Which is why he can’t 
see the wrong in repaying treachery 
with treachery.” 

“Unfortunate,” admitted Morten, 
“but beside the point. The point is we 
cannot afford to let this mess become 
a political issue.” 

“Well, I’ve already suggested a way 
of getting Ames back. The day after 
he escaped I wired you asking per- 
mission to send Gimlet Neal after him.” 

“T couldn’t risk it, Howe. With one 
man already out there’s no sense of 
taking a chance on another.” 

“But I’m willing to back up Gimlet 
with my personal bond. He’s 
lutely trustworthy, and, besides, he’s 

a pal of Ames for years and 


abso- 


been 
knows the places he’s likely to be found 
at. Twenty-four hours is all Neal 
needs. He’s——” 

“Sorry,” interrupted Morten, 
can’t do it.” 

“Well, what’s your answer?’ 

“Hm.” The superintendent tapped 
the table nervously with his finger tips. 
“I’m stuck. I can’t think of 2s 

A flustered guard stepped into the 
room. He addressed Warden Howe. 
“It beg your pardon for interrupting, 
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sir, but it’s important. Gimlet Neal is 
missing !” 

“Missing!” Howe and Morten cried 
out the word as if one man uttered it. 

“The rest of the shirt-room workers 
know how he got out,” explained the 
guard, “but they won’t say a word. 
When I question them they just 
snicker.” 

Warden Howe suddenly broke into a 
loud laugh. “Superintendent,” he said, 
“T win, and hang me if ’'m not man 
enough to be glad about it.” 

“I see,” from Morten doubtfully. 
“You think that Neal has simply taken 
the matter in his own hands and that 
he’s gone out to fetch Spike.” 

“Also, that he’ll be back in twenty- 
four hours,’ added Howe, “or, rather, 
they'll be back.” 

Morten faced the guard. “What 
time did you say Neal got away?” 

“We know he was in the shirt room 
till ten this morning.” 

Morten turned to Howe. “I’m 
willing to make this a test case, warden. 
If the honor system instills men with 
a sense of faith and duty this case will 
prove it. Very well; if Neal and Ames 
are back by ten to-morrow morning 
it’ll be convincing. Even our severest 
critics will have to admit we’re right. 
If they’re not back I shall have to ask 
you to resign.” 

“Agreed. Will you permit me to 
publish that in the papers? I mean, 
will you let me tell Neal and Ames 
through a newspaper statement that my 
keeping my job depends upon their 
coming back here by ten to-morrow ?” 

“You may take any steps you see 
fit. You are in absolute command 
until the time expires.” 

The superintendent started to go, but 
when he reached the door he turned 
about suddenly and grasped Howe’s 
hand. “And, Howe, I hope like fury 
you do win!” 


On the platform of one of the many 
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freight terminals in the big city lay a 
large number of eight-by-ten wooden 
boxes. The boxes contained shirts 
which had been made in State’s prison, 
and which were consigned to a whole- 
sale dealer. 

It was-past nine o’clock at night, and 
except for a watchman who slept under 
a shed the station was deserted. Had 
the watchman been awake he might 
have noticed that the boards in the side 
of one of the boxes were becoming 
mysteriously loosened. 

A man stepped out of the box. Be- 
fore hurrying from the station he 
picked up a handful of dirt and rubbed 
it into his cheeks. 

He wasn’t overlooking any details. 
A skilled detective can often recognize 
prison pallor when he sees it. And 
Gimlet Neal didn’t care to be stopped 
and questioned. 

Gimlet headed directly for the lower 
section of the city. He reached Mickey 
Olson’s lodging house at about nine 
o'clock. 

Mickey Olson hadn’t seen Neal in 
more than two years, but he recognized 
him instantly. 

“Gim!” cried Olson, 
from behind his desk. 
did you manage io 

“Listen, Mickey, I’m 
Then, bluntly: “Where’s 

“Spike? Spike Ames? 
I know, Gim?” 

Gimlet Neal took a firm hold on the 
coat lapel of Mickey. “Don’t waste 
time foolin’ round. I’m looking for 
Spike. You tell where he is and be 
quick—see ?” 

“But I don’t know where he is,” pro- 
tested Mickey. “I ain't his 4 

The grip on Olson’s coat was tight- 
ened, ‘I killed a man once in a temper.” 
Neal’s voice was scarcely above a whis- 
per. “I didn’t want to kill him, and 
I was sorry for it afterward; but you 
know how I get when I’m mad. I 
don’t think. I ain’t thinking now. I 


out 


i | Ow 


running 
“You! 


in a hurry.” 
Spike ?” 
How should 
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can’t argue. You tell where Spike is, 
or I'll choke it out of you!” 

“Stop—Gim—you’re—you’re—stran- 
glin’ me. I—I’ll tell!” 

Gimlet released him. 

“He ain’t been here for two days 
now,” spluttered Olson. “He did stay 
here a while, but that snake Gratz 
came around, so Spike slipped away. 
Gratz was here not more’n fifteen 
minutes ago, and he said he was comin’ 
back. You'd better go away now, 
Gim.” 

“Not till you tell where Spike is.” 

Mickey Olson retreated behind his 
desk. “You get out of here, Neal, or 
I’ll call up the police! I don’t know 
nothin’? about no one. I _ don’t 
know # 

Gimlet Neal’s breaths began to come 
a bit too rapidly. He clenched both 
fists; his eyes narrowed till they were 
no more than slits; the veins in his fore- 
head swelled. 

Now Mickey Olson had been present 
on a previous occasion when the veins 
in Neal’s forehead had _— swelled. 
Mickey remembered the incident; peo- 
ple don’t easily forget seeing a man 
killed. 

Gimlet Neal did not move from the 
spot. 

But Olson began to tremble and to 
“Spike—Ames—is at Cas- 
sidy’s,” he stammered. “Now you go 
way, Gim; please go way.” 

Neal moved toward the door. “I’m 
goin’ to Cassidy’s,” he said. “And if 
you been lying Ill be back, police or 
no police.” 


cower. 


The “lobby” of Joe Cassidy’s “hotel” 
consisted of a small room bare of all 
furnishings except a large stove and 
several broken-down chairs. Half a 
dozen or so men, including Cassidy, 
were sitting around the stove when 
Gimlet Neal entered. 

Cassidy, a_ big, round, blue-eyed 
Irishman, broke off in the middle of 
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one of his yarns, excused himself to 
his listeners, and then rushed toward 
the newcomer. He seized Neal by the 
coat and ushered him quickly through 
the room into a rear hall. 

“Bless you, Gim! But, lad alive, this 
ain't no place for ye. That is, not 
unless—” 

“Listen, Joe. Where’s Spike Ames?” 

“What do you want to know for?” 

“Because, Joe, I want to take him 
back where he belongs!” 

“So—so you were sent 

“Not sent, Joe. I had to sneak out. 
But when the boss hears I’m missing 
he'll understand. Spike played the boss 
dirty ; and me, I’m goin’ to make Spike 
do the square thing. Now you be a 
good fellow, Joe, and tell where Spike's 
1” 

“Well, Gim, me lad, I ain’t givin’ to 
squealing——” 

“But this is different. You don’t 
know the boss. Great, big, clean- 
muscled boy, Joe, and clean-minded. 
Spike ain’t had no call to do him mean. 
Y’ orter meet the boss some time, Joe, 
Not as one of his guests, y’ unnerstand, 
but you orter—Joe, where’s Spike?” 

Cassidy thought it over a moment. 
“T’ve heard tell of that man Howe. 
Some of the boys who were up was 
here, Gim, and they seen Spike and 
told him as how they thought he 
should go back. I guess maybe you’re 
right, Gim.”’ He lowered his voice. 
“Spike stays here, but he’s not here 
now. Gratz—he got a tip somewheres 
and keeps coming around. But if you 
want to wait, Gim, Spike’ll drop in be- 
You could wait 
It'd be safer 


” 


tween two and three. 
upstairs in number nine. 
up there.” 

Cassidy took a key out of his pocket 
and handed it to Neal. “It'll let you 
the room where Spike’ll come 


into 
into,’ 

Neal turned to go upstairs. He hes- 
itated and asked, “Joe, you wouldn’t 
play a rotten trick on me and keep me 
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waitin’ when you know Spike won't 
comer” He looked Cassidy straight in 
the face. “No, I guess you wouldn’t 
do that to me. And Joe—don’t tell 
Ames 

“I’m deaf and dumb, complete, lad. 
Depend on me. Er—Gim—there won’t 
be any—trouble ?” 

“T guess not, Joe. 
Joe.” 

Neal climbed up two flights of 
rickety stairs and let himself into 
number nine. The room was about six 
by ten. It boasted a cot, a chair, and 
a mantelpiece, upon which stood an 
alarm clock. 

The clock indicated a few minutes to 
ten. And Spike Ames would be in be- 
tween two and three—a wait of five 
hours. 

But five hours is a short time to a 
man who has spent two years “wait- 
ing.” Gimlet Neal did not become a 
bit impatient. 

It was shortly after three when he 
heard a click in the outside of the door 
lock. The door was opened. Spike 
Ames stood in the doorway, but only 
for a moment. As soon as he caught 
sight of Neal, he entered the room 
quickly and closed the door. “So that 
rat Olson squealed, did he?” 

“And you can be mighty glad, Ames, 
he squealed to me and not to the police. 
I guess you know why I’m here, Spike 
We're back together—right 
away. 

“You listen to me, Gim. 
back. They framed me, that’s what 
they did. And know it. That 
skunk Gratz and his——” 

“You got no call talking about 
skunks, Spike!’ The veins in Neal’s 
forehead began to swell again. “I kno 
you was framed. But you was a 
goody-goody before that, wasn’t yor 
I can’t argue this. I can’t think mu 
but I know this, Spike: any man that 
treats the boss dirty is going to fight 
me, frame-up or no frame-up!” 


I'll wait upstairs, 


- : > 
goin 
[ ain’t goin 


you 
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“I know, Gim. The boss is white. 
I—I didn’t want to—to hurt his feel- 
ings any. Honest, Gim, I—I near cried 
—y’ understand that—me—cried— 
when I sneaked out. -But I had to do 
it. I was framed and ig 

“That ain’t the point!’ Gimlet’s 
fingers closed convulsively. “The point 
is the boss trusted you, and you didn’t 
make good. Spike, I asks you just 
once more: Do you go back—or do 
we fight ?” 

“Fight? Fight you? Hit a pal? 
Listen, Gim, you can’t fight me. I’m a 
foot taller and weigh many pounds 
more. Be reasonable.” 

Gimlet lurched forward without 
further warning. Ames side-stepped. 
3ut the room was too small 
to permit much fancy footwork. 
Spike was forced to clinch. Neal was 
no match for the younger, stronger 
Ames. As they broke from a clinch 
Spike sent a short chop to Neal’s chin. 
Neal slid clumsily, heavily to the floor. 

Spike became confused. Not be- 
cause he feared the consequences of 
his act, but because he regretted it. He 
had knocked down his best friend. 

He went into a panic. Without 
stopping to glance at the fallen Neal 
he turned out the light, stepped out 
of the window, and began climbing 
down the fire escape. 

But he didn’t get very far. As he 
groped his way down in the darkness 
a flashlight was suddenly thrown upon 
him. 

“T kinda thought I’d get results if I 
hung around this place long enough.” 
It was the voice of Detective Gratz. 
The detective was on the fire escape a 
few rungs beneath Ames. “Now, Mr. 
Ames, just climb right back into your 
room. And no funny work. It would 
be so simple, you know, for me to put 
a bullet through you.” 

Caught! And by his bitterest enemy! 
Caught by the man who had once 
framed him! There was nothing Spike 


could do but obey. He knew that 
Gratz would not hesitate a moment to 
use his gun. 

Ames climbed slowly up the ladder 
and into the darkened room. 

“Switch on the light!” commanded 
the detective. 

Ames did so. 

The next instant he heard a swishing 
sound, then a groan, then a clink. 
Gimlet Neal had knocked the revolver 
out of Gratz’s outstretched hand with a 
chair. Like a streak Neal was on the 
gun. Gratz found himself covered. 

“Hurry. Search him. See if he has 
a set of cuff links!’ 

Spike worked fast. He took a pair 
of handcuffs from the detective’s 
pocket and snapped them on his wrists. 

Thereupon Neal and Ames made a 
concerted attack on Gratz. They 
gagged him and bound him to the cot 
with strips of sheets. They worked 
silently and efficiently. They tied 
Gratz so that it was scarcely possible 
for him to move a muscle. Then they 
hurried out of the room via the fire 
escape. 

On the street they paused and faced 
each other. 

“Well?” asked Spike. 

“You hit me hard,” explained Neal, 
“but not hard enough. I went down 
but not out. I heard him collar you 
on the fire escape, and I laid for him 
when he come into the room. You— 
you don’t deserve it, Spike, but | 
couldn’t let a bull—leastwise I couldn't 
let him—take you back. You'd better 
beat it quick now sa 

“Beat it? You—you 
to 

“T can’t do nothin’, Spike. You 
licked me once—you could do it again 
Oh—I—see—you mean—this thing?’ 
Gimlet raised the revolver he held in 
his right hand. “Yes, I suppose I could 
kill you, but that wouldn’t help. You 
know what the boss says, Spike. It 
ain’t what you’re forced to do what 


ain’t goin 
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counts, it’s what you do of your own 
free will. And if you don’t want to 
go back i 
Spike shifted 
foot to the other. 
me, Gim. I owe it to you ‘i 
“You don’t owe me nothin’. I’d do 
as much for any pal. You must go 
back for your own sake, Spike, not 


” 


uneasily from one 
“You—you saved 


tor-— 

“LT am doing it for my own sake!” 
Then rapidly and almost wildly: “l’m 
doing it because five years from now 
when I get out again I’ll want to look 
into a mirror without seeing yeller! 
You was right, Gim; the boss trusted 
me—and I—Gim, me and you are goin’ 
back!” 

They gripped hands silently; they 
pressed till the bones of their fingers 
ached. Then Spike said: “That guy 
Gratz—he’ll be safe maybe two or 
three hours. I got fifty cents, Gim. 
We'll go drink some hot coffee and 
figger out which is the shortest cut back 
to the boss.” 

They walked uptown a mile or so 
and then decided they could safely 
enter an all-night buffet and have some 
lunch. 

As they were putting themselves on 
the outside of coffee and rolls Neal 
nudged Ames and said: ‘Pick up that 
newspaper on the next table and see 
if maybe there’s something in about 
me’n you.” 

Spike picked up the paper and started 
to turn the pages. 

“Here! Gim!” Spike gave a startled 
message the 


cry. “Look—it’s a from 


boss!” 
“Read it quick!” huskily from Gim. 
In a voice Ames read Mr, 
Howe’s agreement. “It says here, Gim, 
that Mr. Howe appeals to Gimlet Neal 
1 Spike Ames to be back in State’s 
prison by ten o’clock this morning. If 
they are not back by that time Mr, 
Howe will be removed by the gover- 


10Or, 


low 
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Gimlet put down his coffee and mo- 
tioned to Ames to follow him out of the 
buffet. 

In the protection of a near-by hall- 
way the following dialogue took place: 

“The boss must be crazy,” from Neal. 
“Not that I want to say anything 
against him, but you can figger it out 
for yourself, Ames. It’s past four 
o’clock now. We can’t cover one hun- 
dred and forty miles in six hours.” 

“Maybe he means we ought to sur- 
render to the police before ten o’clock.” 

“Does he say anything about the 
police—does he? He says we got to 
come back, that’s what he says—come 
back—not be brought back. And 
besides—after rough-housing Gratz, 
how could we——” 

“They tricked the 
agreement,” hotly cried Ames. 
knew we couldn’t——” 

“Shut up! That sort of argument 
don’t get us nowheres. We got to 
figger some way to git back by ten. 
The boss says we gotta—so we gotta. 
Ames, you got brains; don’t stand es 

“Lemme think! Maybe we could 
borrow the train fare, but who’s up this 
time o’ day? And, besides, no one 
would lend it to us.” 

“Cassidy!” suggested Neal. 

“He leaves his place at midnight and 
don’t git back till nine in the morning. 
And that’d be too late. And you 
couldn’t squeeze a bum nickel out of 
the clerk he leaves in charge.” 
about riding on 


into this 
“They 


boss 


“Know anything 
freight trains?” 

“N-no. We might work it—but if 
we got caught—don’t you see, Gim, we 
can’t take no chances? They’ll can the 
boss if we don’t come. back on ou 
own.” 

“Ves, but confound it, we can’t run 
one hundred and forty miles in six 
hours!” Then suddenly: ‘Er—Spike 
—it—it wouldn’t be exactly right—but 
—but do you think Gratz would have 
enough on him to ig 
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The thought was never completed. 
The two convicts broke into a run. 
They ran almost the entire mile. When 
they reached Cassidy’s they climbed up 
the fire escape into room nine. 

Gratz was still lying exactly as he had 
been put. Neal-took a purse out of the 
detective’s pocket, extracted a twenty- 
dollar bill therefrom, and then with 
Spike Ames he climbed down the fire 
escape again. 

A train bound up-State pulled out of 
the main railroad terminal at six- 
twenty. 

One of the ‘gentlemen who sat in the 
smoker of that train said to his com- 
panion: “Mr. Neal, how do you like 
these Romeo perfectos? And may I 
inquire how you negotiated your recent 
trip to our delightful city?” 

“T traveled in me own private box, 
Mr. Ames. The accommodations was 
rather restricted, but then you know 
I never travel with the vulgar multi- 
tude if I can help it.” 


As was pointed out in the beginning, 
the solution of Ames and Neal is not 
altogether defensible when considered 
from a strictly legal point of view. But 
in judging them it must be kept in mind 
that, like most members of their pro- 
fession, they had intellects which were 
incapable of understanding the niceties 
and subtleties of the law. 

And whatever else we may say about 


~ 
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their procedure, it must be admitted 
that they certainly hit upon the sim- 
plest, the easiest, the most obvious an- 
swer to their problem. 


At half past nine Warden Howe ad- 
mitted to Superintendent Morten that 
he was discouraged. ‘Well, I guess 
I’m licked,” he said. “After all, if 
Ames got as far as the city it was a 
bit too much to expect Neal to fetch 
him in twenty-four hours. I guess I 
let my enthusiasm get the better of my 
good judgment. However, since | 
have made a public statement to the 
effect that I will resign if those two 
men fail to——” 

A flustered guard stepped into the 
room. “I beg your pardon for inter- 
rupting, sir,” he began, “but it’s impor- 
tant. Gimlet Neal and Spike Ames are 
back in their cells. They must be out 
of their heads, the two of them. 

“They says to me, ‘Tell the boss we 
came back, not was brung back.” And 
tell the boss to call up Cassidy’s, down 
in the city, and instruct Cassidy to 
release the man in number nine if he’s 
still there.” 

The guard handed a bill and some 
change to Howe. ‘“Gim says you’re to 
send it to Detective Gratz, and to tell 
Gratz he’ll get the other fifteen dollars 
and twenty cents as soon as Ames and 
Neal have saved that much out of their 
earnings !” 


CONDEMNED PRISONERS AGAINST CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT 


OPINION as to the efficacy of capital punishment may be divided outside 

prison walls, but the twenty-six inmates of the death house at Sing Sing, 
who are awaiting execution, are unanimous in their opposition to the death 
penalty. They are also against the proposal recently made in the legislature 
of New York State to substitute life imprisonment in solitary confinement for 
death in the electric chair; indeed, they say that if they must choose between 
these two fates, they prefer the latter. The consensus of opinion among the 
condemned men is that the just punishment for a capital offense would be 
imprisonment for a term ranging from twenty years to life, according to the 
circumstances of the crime. 
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HEY had been sweethearts 

since they were ten years old. 

They were thirty-five now, 

and Sue Rainey had been Mrs. 
Owen Brand for fifteen years. On her 
twentieth birthday Owen gave her a 
gold locket that cost fifteen dollars, 
which was fifteen dollars more than he 
could afford. On her thirty-fifth birth- 
day he gave her a pearl necklace which 
cost fifteen thousand, and though she 
expostulated at his spending so much 
of his money on her he assured her that 
he could easily afford it, and added that 
it was her money as much as his. 

“Every cent I have, honey, you’ve 
helped me earn.” 

She still could blush as charmingly 
as a twenty-year-old bride, and her de- 
light in watching the lustrous stones slip 
through her fingers, and in holding the 
string to the light to note the changing 
colors was such as sophisticated twenty 
of to-day seldom feels. 

“T never shall dare keep them in the 
house unless you are here,” she said as 
she clasped them around her throat for 
the twentieth time. “You will have to 
keep them in your safe and bring them 
out home when I want them.” 

She had gone early to their summer 
home, which was fifty miles from the 
city where his business was, and he was 
home only week-ends. 

[t was with reluctance that she tucked 


the pearls out of sight and handed them 
to him Monday morning. 

“Bring them down again Saturday,” 
she said laughingly, “and I will wear 
them on your birthday.” 

In the early days of their married life 
she had waved him a daily good-by 
from the porch of a tiny cottage. Now 
she said good-by from the soft, up- 
holstered seat of a high-powered limou- 
sine; for she always drove to the sta- 
tion with him. 

“You are sure you have the pearls?” 
she said as he stood on the step of the 
car, waiting for the train. 

He leaned in and pinched her cheek. 

“Tf you feel the need of them during 
the week wire me, and I will send them 
down by special messenger,” he said, 
teasing her. 

She continued smiling after the train 
had rumbled away and the high-pow- 
ered limousine turned its nose toward 
home. She might have smiled all the 
way if a jounce of the car had not 
made her bite her tongue and turned 
her thoughts in another direction. 

“Bates isn’t such a careful driver as 
good old Tim was,” she mused. “What 
a pity he had to die when he loved his 
work so. We'll never get another 
chauffeur as faithful as he.” 

She continued to stare at Bates’ broad 
back, but her thoughts had whisked to 
a more engrossing subject than chauf- 
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feurs. Saturday was Owen’s birthday. 
She wanted to make it the happiest 
birthday of his life. How could she 
celebrate? 

The germ of the idea came from 
Bates, who said as he held the door 
open for her to alight: 

“Must be a fire in the woods some- 
where. I can smell green wood burn- 
ing.” 

“You can always smell it this time 
of the year,” she answered carelessly. 
“Sparks from the train, I suppose.” 

And before she had reached the top 
step the idea was developing. Owen 
loved the woods in springtime. Why 
not overhaul their summer shack, 
grandly lettered “The Lodge,” in 
Hampton woods, and have a surprise 
party for him? If she had planned 
for a month she couldn’t have devised 
anything to please him more—provided 
she got just the right assortment of 
friends. 

She sent word for Bates to bring 
the car around again and started for 
the lodge with one servant, a stolid, if 
not su .en, housemaid, but a fairly good 
worker. She was new, had not yet 
made friends in the place, and there 
would, therefore, be no danger of the 
surprise leaking out through her gossip. 

Her happiness was so great that some 
of it bubbled over in her conversation 
with her chauffeur and maid. She re- 
hearsed her plans to them and promised 
them double wages that week if they did 
everything possible to assist her. 

When she got home that evening she 
wrote letters to six of Owen’s dearest 
and most congenial friends, and gave 
them to Bates to post. 

She was not free to go to the lodge 
again until Wednesday, though Marie 
spent Tuesday there working. 

Bates detained her for a few minutes 
outside the lodge Wednesday morning, 
calling her attention to some logs near 
the road which he said ought to be re- 
moved. When she entered the house 
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Marie was not to be seen, though her 
hat and coat were in the the main room, 
She called, and Marie came hurrying 
in from the kitchen, apparently greatly 
excited. 

“Will you step this way a minute, 
ma’am, and tell me if this is all right?” 
she said hurriedly. 

Wondering idly what it could be that 
had aroused the stolid housemaid, she 
followed across the kitchen to a closet 
used for storm clothes. Marie stepped 
inside, Sue stood just across the thresh- 
old. 

“There,” said Marie, pointing to the 
darkest corner. ‘Look up there.” 

“I don’t see anything,” said Sue. 

She took another step forward and 
waited for her eyes to grow more accus- 
tomed to the darkness. Still she dis- 
cerned nothing unusual and lowered 
her glance to Marie. The girl was not 
looking at her, but over her shoulder. 

Something heavy was thrown over 
Sue’s head and she was jerked back- 
ward. Useless to scream. Useless to 
struggle. Strong arms gripped her. 

“Take her feet,’ said Bates’ voice. 
“Get her upstairs at once.” 

She was carried upstairs to the back 
room and placed on the floor. Her 
hands and feet were tied, and then the 
heavy muffler was taken from her head. 

“T’ve heard your husband say that 
you're a first-class shot,” said Bates. 
“So I'll just see if you’ve got anything 
dangerous about you.” 

Sue had not. Her revolver was at 
home in her dressing-table drawer. 

Having satisfied himself on this point 
he motioned Marie to be seated, while 
he himself straddled a chair and leaned 
on the back of it. 

“You might take a chair, too, Mrs. 
Brand,” he said insolently, but he made 
no move to release her. “Now we'll 
discuss the situation. I find that the 
work of a chauffeur is not congenial to 
me; in fact, I might say it is only a side 
issue with me, a step to better things. 
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And Marie, here, can say the same 
about housework.” 

“Let’s cut it short,” said Sue, as she 
worked her way along the floor until 
she had the wall to lean against. There 
was a dreadful sinking sensation in the 
pit of her stomach, but she gazed at her 
chauffeur as if she were giving him the 
orders for the day. “Just what are you 
after?” she asked smoothly. 

“Brevity is my strong point,” he an- 
swered. “Only just let it sink into that 
pretty head of yours that we’re not 
amateurs. Our game at present is that 
little string of beads fond husband gave 
you last week.” 

“T haven't it.” 

Bates smiled. “Don’t waste words. 
If you had it I wouldn’t be asking you 
for it. I’d simply take it. At present 
it is in Mr. Brand’s safe, but he will 
deliver it to me at your request. Don’t 
I know what a doting husband he is? 
Sure, he’d consent to be shot out of a 
rocket onto Mars if you advised it.” 

A foolish hope flashed through Sue’s 
mind, 

“You mean for me to telephone to 
him for them.” 

“Not exactly. There isn’t a telephone 
within six miles, and you know it. But 
you can write a note and I will take it 
to him and bring back the ‘pearls.” 

He smiled malevolently as he said it, 
and Marie laughed aloud. 

“There’s no writing material here,” 
began Sue, but he cut her short. 

“Don’t you worry. I’ve attended to 
all the details; I have your monogramed 
stationery here.” 

Sue was silent. She was fighting 
fear. If she gave way to it she couldn’t 
think, and thinking was essential. 

She knew that at this time of the year 
there was but one chance in a hundred 
of any one going by the lodge. And 
that one chance would be useless to her 
since she was bound and the one win- 
dow to the room was shuttered. 


No one knew where she was. She 
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would not be missed until Saturday 
when Owen came home, and would not 
be found until their friends came to the 
lodge for the surprise party. To insure 
the surprise being kept intact she had 
let the housekeeper, a talkative woman, 
understand that she was going to the 
city for a few days and had planned to 
stay at the lodge until everything was 
in readiness for the party. 

At thought of the party her resolve 
not to be frightened stiffened. <A hold- 
up in her own house, by her chauffeur 
and her maid, in broad daylight! They 
were putting up a bold bluff. She 
would call it. 

Bates spoke in an ugly tone: 

“You’ve got to think lively, you know. 
Marie and I havea long journey before 
us to-day.” 

“And suppose I decide not to send for 
the pearls?” she inquired. 

“This may help you to change your 
mind.” 

He slowly drew a revolver and lev- 
eled it at her. 

“You may not be in earnest,” he said 
with an ugly grin. Queer she never 
had noticed what an ugly face he had 
when he smiled. “But Iam. Now will 
you write that letter or won’t your” 

“If those are your terms, my life 
or my pearls, I suppose I'll choose my 
life.” Shé€ was provoked with herself 
that her voice was not as clear as usual, 
but she still eyed him steadily. “What 
happens to me after you go off with 
the pearls?” 

“We'll free your hands and feet and 
leave you locked in this room with the 
birthday feast to keep you from starv- 
ing. As soon as the pearls are in my 
possession I’ll mail these notes to your 
friends and you can spring your sur- 
prise on them when they get here Sat- 
urday.” 

He took from his pocket the six 
letters she had asked him to mail Mon- 
day night. 

“Without clews as to 


these: little 
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your whereabouts it will be a long time 
before they find—your body.” 

She shuddered and signified her will- 
ingness to write the letter to her hus- 
band. Bates cut the cords that bound 
her, and Marie brought the writing 
materials. 

After she dipped the pen in the ink, 
she hesitated. 

“He is going to think it strange that 
I want the pearls at this time. He 
knows I have no occasion to wear them 
this week.” 

“That’s part of your job”—roughly— 
“to make it seem natural.” And, as she 
chewed the end of her pen, apparently 
at a loss, he prompted: “Tell him 
you're gone to Fairplace. He'll think 
you can’t wait a decent time before you 
dazzle your sister’s eyes with hubby’s 
lovely gift.” 

She nodded as if the idea Was a good 
one and began to write. She tore one 
note in two and hastily began another 
as Bates pushed the revolver a little too 
close to be comfortable. 

“T can’t think with that poked into 
my face,” she snapped. “I’m as anx- 
ious to get away with my life as you 
are to get away with my pearls. Now 
stand back and give me room to breathe 
if you want me to turn out a letter 
that will sound natural to my husband. 
I’ve never written to him before at the 
point of a revolver.” 

Grumbling, Bates obeyed, but still 
kept his eyes on her. 

She wrote slowly, weighing her words 
carefully, but at last the note was fin- 
ished, and she handed it to Bates, He 
read it aloud to Marie: 

“Dear Owen: I have gone to Fairplace 
for a few days. Please get my pearl neck- 
lace from the safe and send to me by Bates 
I trust him thoroughly, but nevertheless be 
sure and seal it carefully. He does not know 
what he will bring back. I have told him it 
is my gold watch. Hastily but lovingly, 


SST} 


Marie nodded approbation. Bates 
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grunted satisfaction, took the envolope 
Sue directed, slipped the letter inside, 
and sealed it with wax and her signet. 
He had, as he had boasted, planned 
every detail. 

Hurriedly they brought in food and 
water and went out and locked the 
door. 

The high-powered car raced away 
with chauffeur and maid. Its number 
plates were careful forgeries and 
showed it to be a New York car instead 
of one from Massachusetts. 

Marie got out at a side street when 
they reached the city. 

“T’ll be back here in half an hour,” 
said Bates. “Mind now that you’re 
right on hand We've got to kick up a 
cloud of dust for the next two or three 
days.” 

He threaded his way as quickly as 
possible through the traffic, reaching 
Owen Brand’s office early in the after- 
noon. 

“From Mrs. Brand,” he said respect- 
fully as he laid the sealed note on his 
employer’s desk 

Owen broke the seal, inhaled the del- 
icate fragrance that seemed to bring 
his wife personally into the office, and 
read the note. He was about to lay it 
on his desk, changed his mind, held it 
closer as if to inhale again its perfume, 
and read it through once more. 

“All right,” he said then to Bates. 
“Just step in here and wait, and I'll send 
for the watch.” 

Bates knew that he meant he would 
get the pearls. He grinned as the door 
of the inner office closed upon him. 
“Easy,” he murmured to himself. 
“Easy. The-more I work these guys 
the less respect I have for their intel- 
ligence.” 

In the outer office the hum of business 
life went on ceaselessly. Once or twice 
he heard the telephone ring, but could 
not hear any of the conversation. Some- 
where typewriters were clicking. 

Time began to drag. He had 


toid 
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Marie that he would pick her up in half 
an hour. His watch showed that he had 
spent a longer time than that right here. 
He was growing uneasy. 

It seemed very still now in the outer 
room. At first he had heard the door 
open frequently. People had passed 
in and out. There had been all the 
usual bustle of a business office. Now 
everything was so quiet he believed the 
outer room must be empty. 

He tiptoed to the door. Not a sound 
anywhere. He turned the key carefully. 
Very cautiously he set the door ajar 
and put his ear to the crack. Not so 
much as a paper rustling. He sub- 
stituted eye for ear. He could see Mr. 
Brand’s desk. There was no one there. 
Growing bolder, he opened the door 
wider and looked directly into the eyes 
of Owen Brand, who was standing by 
an open window across the room. 

“Want something, Bates,” he inquired 
mildly. 

Bates tried to transform a confused 
look into one of perplexity. 

“IT thought perhaps you had forgotten 
me, sir. I have been here such a long 
time. And Mrs. Brand told me to use 
as much speed as possible in getting 
back. She wanted the car at four, sir.” 

“You should have told me that when 
you first came in, Bates. I never like 
to keep Mrs. Brand waiting. But she 
won’t want you to come back without 
her watch, and the watch hasn’t arrived 
Don’t see anything for you to do 
but wait a while longer. And don't 
worry about my forgetting you. I have 
a fairly good memory.” 

Sates didn’t like the smile with which 
he was motioned back into the inner 
office. He didn’t like the look in the 
quiet gray eyes. Savagely he bit at his 
nails as the door closed upon him again. 
Something had gone wrong. Suspicion 
had been created somehow. The pearls 
were not to be his. Was there a chance 
to escape without them ? 


yet. 
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He examined the one window in the 
room. A sheer drop of dozens of feet 
to a street full of people. Escape through 
it was as impossible for him as was 
escape for Mrs. Brand through the win- 
dow which he had barred with stout 
strips of oak. The only way out was 
through the door. He was trapped any- 
way. His one chance lay in a desperate 
course 

Once again he tiptoed to the door 
and listened. All was quiet as before. 
Evidently nobody there but Mr. Brand. 
He took his revolver from his pocket, 
swung the door back suddenly, and 
looked directly into a weapon pointed 
at him by Mr Brand. 

“It’s no use, Bates,” he said in that 
maddeningly quiet voice of his. “There 
are two men just outside the door, and 
both are good shots.” 

Even while speaking he must have 
touched a bell, for the door opened and 
two men stepped inside. 

Bates knew when the game was up. 
He tossed his revolver from him sav- 
agely and sullenly sat where they in- 
dicated. 

What were they waiting for, anyway, 
he wondered. Now that he had time 
to watch Mr. Brand he could see, be- 
neath the outward calm, a terrible 
strain. 

The telephone rang. He answered 
it, and vast relief wiped all worry from 
his face. 

‘Mrs. Brand is on her way here,” he 
said to nobody in particular. 

She came at last. Bates recognized 
her voice, and his ugly look deepened. 
Brand was at the door to meet her and 
seized both her hands. There was a big 
man with her whom Bates had suspi- 
cion was more of a personage than he 
looked. 

“Isn’t harmed a bit,’ this big man 
boomed in a big voice. “And I couldn’t 
see that she was even frightened.” 


“Oh, yes I was,” interrupted Sue 
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laughingly as her husband gently wiped 
her face, which was streaked with dust 
and tears. “I hardly dared hope that 
you would remember the old code, 
Owen, or that the signal to it would 
attract your attention.” 

Owen turned to the others with a 
laugh. In spite of himself his voice 
was shaky. He took Sue’s letter from 
his pocket. 

“This was our sweetheart code, in- 
vented when we were ten years old. 
The tiny blackened corner means: 
Attention. Look for code.” He pointed 
to what seemed scarcely more than a 
smudge of ink in the upper right-hand 
corner. “Now, if you will look at it 
very carefully, you will observe tiny 
dots. Those beneath the line indicate 
letters to be used; those above the line, 
a word. Here, take the glass. They’re 
so faint you can hardly see them with 
the naked eye even when you’re search- 
ing for them.” 
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Under the glass Sue’s letter stood out 
as follows: 

Dear Owen: I have gone to Fairplace for 
a few days. Please get my pearl necklace 
from the safe and send to me by Bates. ! 
trust him thoroughly, but nevertheless be sure 
know 


and seal it carefully. He does not 


what he will bring back. I have told him it 
Hastily but lovingly, 
SUE 

Slowly the big man spelled out the 
message of the dots: 

“Hold him crook lodge.” 

“And acting on its instructions,” said 
Owen, *‘I, held him as a crook; tel 
ephoned to Fairplace and found she had 
not been there; telephoned home and 
was told she was in the city. When | 
found that wasn’t true I knew reference 
to the lodge must mean that she was 
there.” 

“There’s many a slip,’”’ he said mock- 
ingly to Bates as the big man led the 
prisoner away. 


is my gold watch. 


NOT IN THUBWAY THAM’S CLASS 


ANDTH up,” said a bandit with a lisp, as he stopped William Monroe, 
proprietor of a restaurant in Philadelphia, on the streets of that city one 


night recently. 


The restaurant owner was not alarmed; indeed, his only trouble seemed 
to be in understanding the language of the man before him, for his reply wa 


simply, “What?” 
“Handth up, handth up,’ 


’ 


repeated the bold highwayman insistently. 


“Taik so I can understand you,” responded the impatient Mr. Monroe. 
So the bandit did, though not by his speech, which was simply a repetition, 


by this time desperate, of his previous order. 


“Up, up,” he added. 


With the last word he brought into view a revolver and thrust it menacingly 


toward his intended victim. 


That gesture was comprehended immediately and acted upon with prompti 


tude. 


Mr. Monroe was carrying a heavy bag of prunes home with him. H« 


swung it at the bandit’s head with such true aim that the would-be robbe: 


reeled dizzily. 


As he staggered he pulled the trigger of the revolver twice, wounding 
Then, not stopping to take two hundred and fifty dollars the 


Monroe slightly. 


Mr. 


restaurant proprietor had in his pockets, he ran away as fast as he could go. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Wit skull crushed in, the body of Gilbert Latimer, an airplane manufacturer, is found early 

one morning beside a pond on his recently purchased estate near Sunnymead. Sheriff 
Pettingill, Sergeant Barry Odell], a New York detective on sick leave, and Constable Price, who hurry 
to the scene, learn that Curry, Latimer’s chauffeur, had driven the manufacturer to the railroad 
station the night before. In the pond Odell finds the bag Latimer had carried with him. Upon 
opening it he discovers that it has been ransacked. 

Suspicion is directed toward Mrs. Latimer by the assertion of Bangs, the butler, that at about 
nine o’clock the previous night, when Doris Agnew, her friend, had telephoned, he was unable to 
get any response from his mistress, although he had knocked repeatedly at her door. Maggie Ruggles, 
a maid, declares Mrs. Latimer was asleep, but Odell believes she was not in the house, for near the 
scene of the crime he finds a bit of brown fur which matches that of her torn coat. 

A stranger with a bad cough, who had spoken to Mr. Latimer at the railroad station, and who 
later disappeared; Sun Hsu, a Chinese student, from whom Latimer had stolen an invention for an 
airplane; and Starr Agnew, who loves Mrs, Latimer, are also under suspicion. 

Odell discovers that Conrad Vorn, a neighboring farmer, and his brother Chris, the latter em- 
ployed at Latimer’s factory, had found Latimer dead, and had taken the designs for the airplane 
from his bag. Sun Hsu clears bimself of suspicion by the assertion that the airplane designs were 
worthless. A visit to Latimer’s factory brings Odell the information that a man answering to Starr 
Agnew’s description had had a violent quarrel with Latimer, but Agnew declares that, on the night 
of the crime, he was waiting for Latimer outside an apartment house in New York, having learned 
of the manufacturer's intimacy with a woman living there. Roscoe Farwell, an artist residing near 
the Latimer estate, intimates to Odell that the murdered man’s wife is guilty of the crime. Mrs 
Latimer is arrested, and Sergeant Odell leaves Sunnymead to follow a “double trail.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE LONG ARM. 


speech and pomposity of manner, was 
shrewd and cunning, with a natural 
legal turn of mind and as quick as a cat 
N -the following Monday to pounce upon any point left un- 
morning, Margery Fairfield 
Latimer was duly arraigned his 
before the magistrate and made 
held for the grand jury on the charge partner; 


guarded by his opponent and make it 


own. It was that quality which 
him invaluable to the senior 
the two worked in rare har- 


of murder in the first degree. Three 
weeks later that august body convened 
and the district attorney appeared 
before it, submitted his evidence, and 
succeeded in having the prisoner held 
for trial. 

Meanwhile alternate hope and de- 
spondency reigned in the private sitting 
room of McMahon’s Hotel, where the 
defense had set up its headquarters. 
Foster Crewe, in spite of his pedantic 


mony. 

In this case, however, there was a 
rift in the lute, a note of discord which, 
although it was not openly discussed as 
such between them, was acutely felt by 
both. That discord was caused by 
Sergeant Barry Odell. 

After learning all that Lefferts had 
been able to tell him concerning the 
murdered man, who had been their 
client, he had calmly proceeded to dis- 
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appear without explanation, and al- 
though the New York office of the firm 
received cheerfully ambiguous notes 
from him from time to time, and from 
widely different localities, they did not 
report definite progress, but contained 
chiefly directions the purport of which 
was totally incomprehensible to the dis- 
mayed but dogged counsel for the de- 
fense. 

The last of them was forwarded 
from the city to Sunnymead on thé day 
before the special panel for the jury 
was to be called. That its contents had 
been faithfully noted by the senior 
clerk for Lefferts & Crewe was at- 
tested by the square, flat package which 
accompanied it. 

“Thank the Lord!” Lefferts looked 
up from the note to ejaculate fervently. 
“He'll be here to-morrow!” 

“Bringing his man with him?” 
Crewe raised his eyebrows as he un- 
wrapped the package. ‘“‘Doesn’t say 
anything about that, does he, Ben? Do 
you realize we are going to trial with 
the weakest case for the defense on 
record? Now, what in the world do 
you suppose Odell wants with this?” 

“This” was a large complimentary 
calendar sent out by the Argus Life 
Insurance Company two years before, 
with the usual lithograph above and 
monthly date pad below. 

“T don’t know, but he seems to be 
aware of what he is about,” Lefferts 
replied, with a note of buoyancy that 
had been missing from his virile tones 
during the past few days. “Listen to 
this: ‘Get calendar issued by Argus 
Life Company nineteen-eighteen. Will 
be with you when special panel called, 
but may not get chance to speak to 
you. When prospective jurors are 
turned over to you, if I raise my right 
hand to head accept them, if left hand 
reject ; certain men vital on jury if pos- 
sible.’ ”’ 

“Is that all?” Crewe leaned forward 
in his chair, “Ben, this is the first time 
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in our association that I have suggested 
such a thing, but hadn’t we better call 
in Brummell?” 

“Brummell!” The senior partner 
fairly thundered the name. “That 
purveyor of fake evidence and bribed 
witnesses? No, by heavens! If Odell 
fails us—but I don’t think for an in- 
stant that he will, remember !—we'll 
rest our case on the evidence we have 
and thank God that it is at least on the 
level!” 

“Is it?’ Crewe had lowered his 
voice significantly. ‘Maggie Ruggles 
is loyal. But was our client really in 
bed and asleep when Miss Agnew tele- 
phoned to her?” 

“She herself has assured us that she 
and her maid has corroborated 
her.” Lefferts spoke with a note of 
warning finality in his tones. “If we 
go to court with a doubt of our client’s 
truthfulness in our own minds, how can 
we hope to impress a jury? We must 
believe her, Foster, and we must make 
them believe her; that is the keystone 
upon which our structure will stand or 
fall.” 

They waited for a full hour the next 
morning before court opened for the 
coming of their special investigator, but 
Odell failed to put in an appearance. 
In a silence that was more significant 
than words they made their way 
through the densely packed throng in 
the square to the old court house. 

Staid Sunnymead had never known 
such excitement since the days when 
the first settlers put up their stockade 
to protect them against the marauding 
Shinnecocks. Every spare room in the 
county seat was taken at a- price 
hitherto unheard of, and lunch wagons 
and booths lined every street in the 
vicinity of the square. If Margery 
Latimer were to be sacrificed to make 
a Sunnymead holiday, it would at least 
be a memorable one. 

As they took their places at the table 
in the courtroom reserved for the coun- 


was, 
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sel for the defense, Crewe drew in his 
breath sharply. His companion, fol- 
lowing his gaze, beheld Odell seated 
calmly among the county officials, nor 
did he take any notice of their presence 
beyond the briefest of nods. 

There was no time for comment, for 
Judge Mapleton made his entrance al- 
most immediately and took his place 
on the bench, and the celebrated and 
much heralded trial was on. 

While the clerk of the court called 
the roll and monotonously directed that 
those who desired exemption should 
line up at the right before the judge, 
both partners studied the heterogeneous 
collection of prospective jurors closely. 
Farmers and tradesmen, village loafers 
and well-groomed commuters jostled 
each other indiscriminately in their ef- 
forts to reach the line on the right, 
though now and then a shopkeeper or 
countryman, grinning sheepishly or 
strutting with importance, signified his 
willingness to serve. 


“Not very promising material there,” 
murmured Crewe under cover of the 


general stir. “We'd better try to get 
the younger, unmarried men if we can, 
and the commuters.” 

“Unless Odell raises his left hand,” 
Lefferts replied quietly but firmly. “He 
has evidently had some advance infor- 
mation on the panel and he knows what 
he wants.” 

The roll call was finished. An ex- 
pectant hush had fallen upon the multi- 
tude which packed the room until the 
stout walls seemed to bulge. Then a 
sigh like the rustling of a _ breeze 
through dry leaves swept the crowd as 
a side door opened and Mrs. Latimer 
appeared. Her slim, girlish figure was 
held resolutely erect and she glanced 
neither to the right nor left, but kept her 
gaze fixed steadily before her and 
walked beside her guard as one in a 
dream, completely detached from her 
surroundings. 

Gravely she extended a cool, firm, 
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little hand to each of her counsel and 
took her place in the chair beside them 
which the guard indicated. As she did 
so a single, all but inaudible sob reached 
Crewe’s sharp ears. He turned slightly, 
to see, just behind them in the space 
reserved for witnesses, Doris Agnew 
and her brother, seated close together 
and a trifle apart from. the rest. Miss 
Agnew’s eyes were wet with unshed 
tears, but her brother lounged in his 
chair with elaborate ease. Only the 
pallor which seemed to overlay the tan 
upon his thin face and the slight trem- 
bling of the gloved hand upon his cane 
betrayed the tensity of his self-control. 

District Attorney Dysart stepped for- 
ward after the names of the jurors had 
been taken from the box, and as the 
first of these was called he cleared his 
throat portentously. He was a large, 
fleshy man, his smooth-shaven face 
only relieved from grossness by the 
firm line of his bulldog jaw and the 
thin curve of his high, hawklike nose. 

“Henry Staples.” 

A gaunt, grizzled man, who seemed 
ill at ease in his shiny suit of “store” 
clothes, advanced and with grimly set 
lips awaited the coming inquiries. He 
was a farmer, it developed, a married 
man with three grown-up daughters, 
and he very greatly desired to be 
exempt. 

“What is your excuse?” the district 
attorney asked peremptorily. 

“Got to get my hen houses whife- 
washed,” responded Staples, heedless 
of the titter which rippled through the 
room. 

He did not object to capital punish- 
ment, would as soon convict a woman 
as a man if he thought she was guilty, 
but he wouldn’t send a doggorted horse 
thief to the chair as long as his hen 
houses remained in their present condi- 
tion. Circumstantial evidence was as 
good as any, he reckoned, if it went 
far enough, but he couldn’t fix his mind 
on no argument till them hen houses 


> 
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was cleaned out. In disgust the district 
attorney dismissed him and called for 
the next prospective juror. 

Frank Higby, a burly individual, de- 
scribing himself as a contractor, un- 
married and, judging from his tone, 
with no desire to enter that hazardous 
state. He didn’t believe in capital pun- 
ishment because people ought, in his 
estimation, to settle their own feuds to 
suit themselves, without recourse to the 
slow machinery of the law. Moreover, 
from what he had heard of Latimer he 
guessed that whatever he got was com- 
ing to him. He had a gang of men on 
a job now, and if he didn’t get let off 
to keep an eye on them he shouldn’t 
wonder if there’d be a few more 
cracked skulls to occupy the attention 
of the court. He was hurriedly ex- 
cused. Crewe made a note which 
seemed to give him much satisfaction, 
for a faint smile wreathed his rather 
smug countenance as one talesman 
after another escaped from the respon- 
sibility which faced them. 

At length the name of James Snell 
was called, and as the rotund, red- 
headed real-estate dealer came briskly 


forward Lefferts saw Odell straighten 


almost imperceptibly in his chair. 

Snell didn’t know anybody connected 
with the trial particularly and he hadn’t 
formed any opinion about it, one way 
or another, but he’d like to be excused 
because business was opening up, and 
if he felt called upon by his conscience 
to convict a new resident of the county 
it would not exactly encourage prospec- 
tive buyers in the neighborhood. He 
was thirty-six, married, and had two 
children, and as he appeared open- 
minded as far as justice was concerned 
the district attorney turned him over 
to the defense. 

As Lefferts rose, Odell rubbed his 
forehead reflectively with his right 
hand. Although the lawyer did not ap- 
pear to glance toward the detective he 
asked only a perfunctory question or 


two and expressed himself as satis- 
fied with the talesman. Foreman 
James Snell thereupon took his place 
in the jury box with a grin of embar- 
rassment upon his ruddy countenance, 
but it faded as his glance fell upon 
the slim, black-clad figure beside the 
guard. Such open and naive pity shone 
from his honest eyes that Lefferts 
could not resist a quick, triumphant 
side look at his partner. Odell’s psy- 
chology had been sound if that were 
the only reason for his choice; fat men 
were proverbially tender-hearted, and 
red-headed people were as a rule quick 
of temper and quick to forgive, emo 
tional rather than analytical. If, in his 
final address to the jury—should Odell 
fail to interrupt the proceedings with 
the proof of another’s guilt—Lefferts 
could make a strong enough appeal to 
that emotional side to offset the scath 
ing denunciation of the prisoner which 
would follow, there would be nothing 
to fear from the foreman. 

Salvatore Piccio, who mentioned 
market gardening as his occupation, 
was a dark, fiery-looking man of forty. 
a widower with eleven children, all of 
whom would most certainly starve if he 
were not permitted to return to his 
calling. Under pressure he admitted 
that four of his children were grown 
and all eleven of them worked in the 
truck garden, and he appeared to be 
so willing to punish anybody for any 
thing that the district attorney turned 
him over to the defense with the aii 
of one anticipating a challenge as a 
foregone conclusion. 

Odell, however, was sitting hunched 
over the table, with his right elbow 
resting upon it and his chin in his hand 
so to his intense annoyance Piccio too! 
his seat beside Snell and the selection 
of jurors proceeded. 

By the noon recess half the box was 
filled. Montgomery Robbins, a portly, 
well-groomed man of fifty, who d 
scribed himself as a broker and com 
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muter, married but with no children, 
seated himself with fastidious reluc- 
tance beside the Italian, but his reluc- 
tance gave place to an expression of 
shocked outrage when the chair next to 
him was taken by Herman Sametz, the 
village tailor. He was an undersized, 
stoop-shouldered man of middle age, 
a bachelor, and the rabid socialistic ten- 
dencies which he displayed during the 
course of the district attorney’s brief 
questioning made the latter glance with 
keen but puzzled inquiry at the senior 
counsel for the defense when the lat- 
ter blandly accepted him. Odell had 
not changed his position and seemed 
to have lost all interest in the proceed- 
ings, but when the next name was 
called he roused himself with an air 
of bored impatience. 

It was that of Ellery Minch, one of 
the leading grocers of Sunnymead. He 
appeared to be so obligingly willing to 
serve, and so conscientiously unpreju- 
diced that a little stir of surprise arose 
when Lefferts abruptly challenged him. 
Odell was glancing vaguely about the 
room pulling at his left ear in an ab- 
sent-minded fashion, but his right hand 
went to his head again when Matthew 
Kingsley, the naturalist, appeared. 

He was a bachelor of sixty-two, a 
tall, slimly aristocratic individual with 
silvery hair and a gentle voice. He 
knew little about the case, living prac- 
tically in a world of his own, but his 
intelligently poised mentality was as ob- 
vious as his name was well known. He 
accepted with evident satisfaction 
by both sides. 

Orrin Filmore, the captain of a small 
sloop, with which he reaped a rich har- 
vest from summer pleasure-seckers, 
was next in line and seemed innocuous 
enough to prove acceptable, but Odell 
was running his left hand through his 
hair and counsel for the defense chal- 
lenged once more. 

Odell had fallen back into his old 
position, with his chin cupped in his 
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right hand, when Willis Pruyn, a dour- 
faced farmer of fifty-eight, was turned 
over to the defense by the district at- 
torney. With his acceptance the noon 
recess was called, and court adjourned. 

Over their hurried lunch in the pri- 
vate sitting room at McMahon’s, 
Crewe remarked: 

“Really, I do not think that our Ser- 
geant Odell displayed much judgment 
in signaling you to challenge that gro- 
cer, Minch. He appeared to me to be 
open-minded and so willing to sit in the 
jury that I should have strongly advo- 
cated his acceptance.” 

“He seemed a little too willing to 
me!” retorted Lefferts, as he unfolded 
his napkin. A slip of paper fell from 
it to the floor. The lawyer chuckled 
as he picked it up and read it and then 
passed it to his companion. “Look at 
this! Odell is almost as much of a 
stranger in this town as we are and yet 
I'd be willing to wager that he has the 
history and characteristics of every man 
in the panel down pat!” 

The paper bore a hasty scrawl: 

Filmore’s wife in insane asylum for try- 
ing to kill him, and Minch has personal 
grudge because Mrs. L. caught him giving 
short weight and took trade away; has been 
heard to remark that if he could only get 
on jury he would fix her. This afternoon, 
if no sign, use own judgment. B, O. 

The afternoon session filled the jury 
box. Roscoe Farwell, the artist, was 
the first man called. Although he 
pleaded ill-health as an excuse his evi- 
dent intelligence and stern sense of jus- 
tice made him a find for the prosecu- 
tion. Lefferts hesitated, but Odell was 
energetically scratching his head 
with his right hand, so the former 
accepted Farwell in spite of the whis- 
pered remonstrance of Crewe. 

William McMahon, the hotel keeper, 
took the eighth chair in the jury box 
with Odell’s silent sanction, but there 
after the latter seemed to lose himself 
in a train of thought of his own and 
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sat for the remainder of the afternoon 
with his hands resting limply on his 
knees. 

Merridew Brooks, a polo player from 
the aristocratic country club colony, 
was the ninth to be approved. He was 
a blond, sleek, pleasant-mannered 
young man of twenty-six, and unmar- 
ried. The duty which confronted him 
was plainly distasteful, and he strove to 
wriggle out of it. No valid excuse, 
however, presented itself to his amiable 
mind, so he accepted the situation 
philosophically and took his seat. 

The man to occupy the next chair, 
thought of approximately the same age, 
was of far different caliber. Slouch- 
ing and surly, he described himself as 
a garage helper, and spurned the modest 
sum which his services as a member of 
the jury would net him in comparison 
to the lordly tips which came his way 
in the ordinary course of events. His 
only excuse being that he was Peter 
Jenks, the brother of Sam, who drove 
the milk wagon and who had been one 
of those to discover the body on the 
morning after the tragedy, he was 
forced to accept the honor thrust upon 
him. 

Asa Grinnell, the undertaker, was the 
eleventh man to be accepted, although 
he protested with revolting insistence 
that this was his busiest season. <A 
small, mild, nervously cheerful farmer 
of middle age, named Charles Tilbury, 
with ‘henpecked’ written all over him, 
eased himself deprecatingly into the 
twelfth chair. 

With the completion of the jury 
court adjourned for the day, and Lef- 
ferts and Crewe, after taking tempo- 
rary leave of their pale little client, 
fought their way through the milling 
mass of people in the square back to 
their cheerless sitting room once more. 

As they entered they saw that a 
small heap of coals was glowing in 
the grate; a man rose from a chair 
before it and turned. 
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“Sergeant Odell!” Lefferts strode 
forward with outstretched hand. 
“Your letters came from the office and 
your note reached me safely at noon 
to-day, but we have waited anxiously 
for your coming! What news have 
you for us?” 

“Have you brought your man?” 
asked Crewe before the detective could 
reply. He spoke superciliously, but 
Odell laughed good-naturedly as he 
shook his head. 

‘No. He is being well guarded for 
me, though, and I can produce him at 
any time.” 

“Well, for Heaven’s sake, why don’t 
you?” retorted Crewe. ‘What is all 
this mystery for? You have kept us in 
the dark, your letters have been most 
unsatisfactory, and we have been on 
tenterhooks for the past three weeks! 
We’ve got nothing at stake but our pro- 
fessional reputations; though, under 
other circumstances, that would seem 
sufficient to cause us anxiety. But 
think of our client!” 

“Mr. Crewe is not criticizing your 
failure to do the almost impossible, 
sergeant,” Lefferts broke in smoothly. 
“We know that you have worked faith- 
fully every minute of this nerve-rack- 
ing time in the interests of our client, 
and it would have been little short of 
a miracle had you been able to produce 
the murderer of Mr. Latimer and the 
guilt before the trial 
opened. But can’t you take us into 
your confidence now ?” 

“I’m sorry.” There was genuine re- 
gret, wholly untinged with resentment 
in Odell’s tone. “I do appreciate fully 
what anxiety you must be enduring and 
the torture that every added hour of 
horror and suspense brings to Mrs. 
Latimer, but if I told you now what 
I might, all my work would go for 
nothing. The murderer of Latimer 
might be accused and a circumstantial 
case of a sort be made out against him, 
but he would never be convicted and 
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Mrs. Latimer’s trial would not be 
halted on the strength of the evidence 
I could present at this time. I have 
one thing more to accomplish and then 
[ shall be in a position to lay my cards 
on the table, but until that is done you 
will not see me again, for I am off on 
the first train in the morning.” 

“But I cannot see why our knowing 
who it is that you suspect could nullify 
all your efforts!’ expostulated Crewe. 

His elder partner studying 
Odell’s face. 

“You will understand the vital need 
of my reticence now when you learn 
the whole truth,” the latter responded. 
“I know I must seem to have unlimited 
assurance, gentlemen, but I only 
stopped in now to ask for your contin- 
ued patience and faith in me. Our 
man has played his game and _ lost 
through the merest chance, the longest 
arm that coincidence ever stretched 
forth to confound a wrongdoer. The 
murder of Latimer was an incidental 
result, but he is reaping unholy satis- 
faction from it now by means of the 
most audacious move in the history of 
modern crime! Two or three days, a 
week more at most, and I promise you 
that I will place it within your power 
to bring about the strangest scene that 
was ever enacted in a courtroom!” 

“In a courtroom!” Lefferts 
peated slowly. 

“Yes. You will not have to bother 
with a warrant, for I will put the man 
into your very hands.” 
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defense to gain sympathy for their 
client oh the score of the murdered 
man’s faults by making capital of them 
himself. 

“We admit, gentlemen of the jury, 
that Gilbert Latimer was a thief of 
the meanest, most despicable type,” he 
said in the course of his peroration. 
“We make no attempt to deny that he 
was lower than the thief who robs the 
poor boxes of the church, for he robbed 
men of the product of their brains, the 
fruit of their genius! But the days 
have passed when theft is punishable 
by death, and this man was not killed 
because he had stolen. The State in 
tends to show you that he was delib- 
erately destroyed because he was in the 
way, because on the night of February 
third he returned to his home unex- 
pectedly, at a moment when he might 
have made a discovery which would 
have been fatal to the selfish and 
wrongfully nurtured happiness of 
others.” 

He concluded with a dramatic denun- 
ciation of the prisoner and an impas- 
sioned assurance that the State would 
prove her to be guilty of the wanton 
murder of her husband. 

Through it all Margery Latimer sat 
quietly in her chair, her blue eyes 
fixed on him with the courteous atten- 
tion of a wholly uninterested listener to 
upon 
ubject. 
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depths of fortitude, which she revealed 
for the first time. 
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man. Gilbert Latimer might have ap- 
propriated the ideas, the inventions of 
others, but at the time of his death it 
made no difference to his wife because 
she was totally in ignorance of it; had 
she known she would never for one 
hour have remained beneath the same 
roof which sheltered him. 

There was an almost comical expres- 
sion of dismay on the face of District 
Attorney Dysart as he listened, but he 
set his bulldog jaw grimly while, in the 
gentle, paternal tones which had helped 
so materially in the winning of more 
than one famous case in the past, Ben- 
jamin Lefferts went on: 

Mrs. Latimer had her own home, her 
independent fortune. She had not mar- 
ried hastily as a young girl might have 
done, from a momentary infatuation or 
mercenary desires but after calm delib- 
eration, and she had up to the moment 
that her husband’s body was discovered 
no knowledge of any reason why she 
should repent of her choice, nor had 
she done so. 

Counsel for the defense would show, 
too, that she had not married in the 
late twenties to avoid the stigma of ‘old 
maid,’ for Mr. Latimer was not the 
only suitor for her hand. One whom 
she had always looked upon as a dear 
and valued friend had cherished the 
hope that she would become his wife 
instead and had mistaken her simple 
cordiality for a deeper regard. Coun- 
sel for the defense could have proved 
this indisputably, for on the occasion 
of her marriage this disappointed swain 
had written her a letter, which she had 
preserved through sisterly affection. 
Unfortunately this letter had been 
stolen by the dishonest maid of a guest 
in her home at the instigation of 
Sheriff John Pettingill, of North Shore 
County, and by him purchased for the 
sum of one hundred dollars. Counsel 
for the defense would show this at the 
proper time by the written confession 
of the maid herself. 
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The sheriff fairly gasped at this dar- 
ing stroke and glanced at the district 
attorney, but the latter was regarding 
the senior counsel for the defense 
through half-closed lids. A faint, men- 
acing smile lifted the corners of his 
broad mouth. 

Mrs. Latimer had led so sheltered 
and quiet a life, Lefferts continued, and 
knew so little of the world that she had 
perhaps been a poor judge of character 
in the selection of her husband, but his 
death alone revealed it to her. She had 
retained the respectful friendship of 
her disappointed suitor through pity 
and a genuine liking, but she had given 
no thought to any one but her husband, 
and knew nothing of his return from 
the station and subsequent death until 
a neighbor summoned her on the morn- 
ing after the tragedy. This the counsel 
for the defense was prepared to prove 
at the proper time. 

Lefferts knew the value of both sug- 
gestion and brevity, and he sat down 
amid a silence that seemed akin to ap- 
plause. 

“Good for you, old man!” Crewe 
whispered. ‘That was a daring move 
about the letter, but you’ve succeeded 
in getting in the first word and spiked 
the sheriff's guns, anyway.” 

Mrs. Latimer, too, turned a pitiful 
little smile upon him, and for an instant 
one of her hands rested upon the table 
so that it touched his own like a daugh- 
terly caress. The next, she had 
straightened in her chair and her eyes 
were fastened again upon the district 
attorney, who had risen once more in 
his place and called the first 
Conrad Vorn. 

He and his brother Chris, who fol- 
lowed him, repeated in substance their 
previous confession, elaborating in 
minor details their finding of Gilbert 
Latimer’s body, the prying loose of the 
anchor, its being dropped in the blood 
of the dead man and its restoration to 
the boat, and their flight. 
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When they were turned over to the 
counsel for the defense Lefferts had 
few questions to put, for the prosecu- 
tion had perforce impressed upon the 
minds of the jury the fact of the theft 
of the invention by Latimer in order 
to establish the reason for the Vorns’ 
presence at that hour, and, as the for- 
mer had shown, it was no part of his 
program for the defense of the pris- 
oner to blacken further the character 
of the dead man, he did not dwell upon 
their motive. 

Jimmie Vail, in his Sunday suit and 
with his round face shining from a 
recent application of soap, was the next 
witness, but neither prosecution nor de- 
fense drew from him anything concern- 
ing the finding of the body which had 
not already been retailed about the 
county seat. Nor did his mother, who 
followed him, add to the general fund 
of information, although she did insert 
a remark, which at Lefferts’ sustained 
objection was struck from the records, 
that Mrs. Latimer certainly took the 
news cooler than anybody she ever did 
see. She offset this, however, when, in 
the gentle hands of Lefferts, she as- 
serted that Mrs. Latimer had taken 
more interest than any of the other city 
folks in the epidemic of measles which 
had ravaged the attendants of the 
school, and had sent fruit and flowers 
from her own hothouses and conserva- 
to the little victims, Jimmic 
among the rest. This, at the instiga- 
tion of the district attorney, was also 
stricken from the records as irrelevant 
and immaterial, but it had had at least 
a momentary effect upon the jury, as 
the wily Lefferts intended. 

The fifth witness Sam Jenks. 
Although he tried hard to be important 
his testimony was negligible. It was 
only after Jenks had clambered down 
from his briefly held space in the spot- 
light that District Attorney Dysart 
began to unmask his guns. 

He called Henry Eaves to the witness 
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stand. Although the prisoner smiled 
faintly, Crewe and his partner ex- 
changed a warning glance, and the lat- 
ter braced himself as if for some un- 
known trouble ahead. 

The gardener was sworn and de- 
posed that he had been engaged by Mr. 
Latimer as general handy man about 
the place until the spring opened up, 
when he was to assume the position 
of head gardener, and had been sent 
down to take charge at Willow Brook 
two days before Thanksgiving. 

' “Who recommended you to Mr. 
Latimer?” the district attorney asked 
crisply. 

“Mrs. Latimer, sir. I worked on her 
own place at Fairfield Harbor since she 
was a little girl, until I married five 
years ago. Then J took a farm near by, 
but my wife died and I began to corre- 
spond with Maggie Ruggles. She'd 
worked at Fairfields, too, and stayed 
on with Mrs. Latimer as maid. ’Twas 
through her Mrs. Latimer found out 
I was lonesome and looking for a 
chance to get away from there as gar- 
dener,” Henry replied stolidly, without 
glancing toward the prisoner. When 
he mentioned her, however, a softened, 
protective note had crept into his voice, 
which was lost neither upon the jury 
nor the prosecution. 

“Then it was Mrs. 
really employed you?” 

“No, sir, ’twas Mr. Latimer,’ Henry 
insisted. “I wouldn’t say, though, that 
I’d taken the place but for Maggie.” 

“Why ?” 

“Well, Mrs. Latimer having nobody 
but Maggie and me that really belonged 
to her, as you might say, and there 
being an opening for a gardener, Mag 
gie thought I ought to be there to look 
out for her.” 

“To look out for Maggie?” 

“No, sir; Mrs. Latimer. She—Mr. 
Latimer didn’t treat her just right and 
there was nobody but Maggie to pro- 
tect her if she ever needed it.” 
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Here Lefferts’ objections were sus- 
tained and the district attorney started 
upon a new tack. 

“Eaves, when-were you last at the 
scene of the murder prior to the dis- 
covery of the body by James Vail?” 

“Tuesday afternoon, sir; the day be- 
fore. In the morning, before Mr. Lati- 
mer left for the city, he came out to 
give me some instructions about the 
cows, and he said that he wanted that 
unsightly old rowboat taken away as 
soon as the frost broke so that it could 
be moved, I thought I’d try it that 
afternoon, frost or no frost, so I went 
down there.” 

The two members of the counsel for 
the defense eyed each other for the 
second time; the trap was about to be 
sprung. 

“Did you take any implements with 
your’ The district attorney’s voice 
was velvety smooth. 

“A pickax, a short lever and a crow- 
bar,” responded Henry. “I thought I 
could break the ice with the pickax 
and pull the boat up by the lever and 
the crowbar, but I soon saw that it 
couldn’t be done; the boat was too deep 
in the ice, and falling to pieces, at that. 
I went back then to the tool house.” 

“Did you take the three implements 
with you?” 

Henry hesitated. 

“Well, sir, I thought I did, but I’m 
not sure. My mind must have been on 
something else, for the tool house is 
always locked and I keep the keys, yet 
the next morning I found the lever 
stuck up in the trellis of the grape 
arbor.” 

“Ts this it?” District Attorney Dy- 
sart suddenly produced a short: steel 
bar flattened at one end and, overrid- 
ing Lefferts’ objections, turned to the 
bench. ‘Your honor, I beg to submit 
this as very material evidence.” 

Henry examined it with painstaking 
care and then nodded. 

“Yes, sir. I remember 
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on it, made when I was trying to get 
it under a bowlder.on the driveway.” 

“When you found it on Tuesday 
morning it bore no rust or other signs 
of having been out there all night?” 

"NO; Si 

Dysart bent forward and asked im- 
pressively : 

“What 
morning ?” 

“About half past ten or eleven; any- 
way, it was after Curry and I had 
helped the constable to bring Mr. Lati- 
mer’s body up to the house.” 

“What were you doing in the grape 
arbor?” 

“I-—I was talking to Maggie Rug- 
gles, asking her how Mrs. Latimer was 
taking it, when I looked up and saw 
the lever. I took it down after Maggie 
had gone back into the house, and put 
it back where it belonged.” 

“You didn’t ask her or any one how 
it came to be there?” 

Henry shook his head emphatically, 
but there was a certain mental reserva- 
tion in his cautious tone. 

“No, sir. I wasn’t thinking about it. 
Mr. Latimer being found dead like that 
when we all thought he was in the city, 
and the police everywhere asking ques- 
tions, put it all out of my head. I never 
remembered about it until after the in- 
quest.” 

“Did you speak of it then?’ 

“Yes, sir, to the constable, but it 
was only after he’d been looking over 
my tools and asking which one had 
been missing between Tuesday after- 
noon and Wednesday morning; he'd 
been snooping while I talked with 
Maggie, and saw me take away the 
lever afterward.” 

“Did Maggie tell you that the lever 
was there in the trellis?” 

A dull red flush spread over Henry’s 
countenance, and for a moment he 
seemed to reflect. Then he spoke with 
decision. 
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“No, sir. Maggie did not tell me that 
it was there. I looked up and saw it.” 
Dysart smiled and waved his hand. 

“The defendant’s witness,” he an- 
nounced. 

“Now, Henry,” Lefferts commenced 
benignly, “you and Maggie Ruggles are 
very good old friends, aren’t you?” 

“Yes. That’s why I began corre- 
sponding with her after my wife died,” 
Henry replied with some relief at the 
change of topic. “She’s dependable, 
not the flighty kind, and I sort of 
missed her after Mrs. Latimer married 
and took her away.” 

“When Mrs. Latimer recommended 
you to her husband, did she tell you 
that she felt the need of your protec- 
tion against him ?” 

“Oh, no, sir. She only told me that 
she knew nobody else could attend to 
things’ as well as I could, and she would 
be glad to have another old friend from 
Fairfield in her service.” 

After a few perfunctory questions 
Lefferts relinquished him, and_ the 
prosecution called Sidney Curry. His 
testimony did not differ from that 
given to the sheriff on his first exam- 
ination after the murder had been dis- 
covered, nor did the story told by the 
housemaid, Ruth Oliver, disclose any- 
thing which she had not already nar- 
rated at the inquest. 

The noon recess intervened. When 
Crewe and Lefferts were seated before 
a hasty meal in their private room at 
the hotel, the former was sunk in 
gloom. 

“Dysart’s trump card is that lever, 
of course, and he’s depending on the 
constable and the cororfer to back him 
up,” he predicted. “A woman could 
have wielded it and the subsequent 
would undoubtedly have killed 
Latimer, from the evidence of the 
wound itself. Besides, he’s letting the 
question of how it came to be in the 
trellis of the grape arbor go too easily 
unless he has some other witness to 
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answer that. If only Mrs. Latimer had 
been absolutely frank with us!” 

“She has been!” retorted his doughty 
partner. “Besides, don’t forget that 
there remains Odell. He asked us to 
give him two or three days, a week at 
most, and although the district attorney 
is rushing this case through as fast 
as he can, I guess I can string it out 
until our friend puts in an appearance. 
Our client is bearing up well, and that 
is the main thing. She’s taking the 
right attitude, too; neither tearful nor 
defiant, but calm and dignified, as 
though with the consciousness of inno- 
cence. If she holds to it even on the 
stand itself the prosecutor in his final 
address to the jury can’t accuse her of 
acting a part for the benefit of those 
gentlemen.” 

“But that lever?” 

“T admit that it is a poser,” remarked 
Lefferts frankly. ‘We will have to 
wait until Dysart unmasks his guns and 
then try to get under cover. We've 
had cases that went far worse than 
this at the start, Crewe, and then won 
them hands down. The trouble is, you 
have faith in neither our client nor Ser- 
geant Odell.” 

Crewe threw down his serviette and 
rose, 

“You are wrong there, Ben. I do not 
think that Mrs. Latimer killed her hus- 
band, but I have not sufficient respect 
for any woman’s reticence, no matter 
what its motive, to see her convicted 
and sent to the chair when the truth 
would save her, particularly when I am 
one of those defending her and my pro- 
fessional reputation hangs in the bal- 
ance.” 

“What do you mean?” Lefferts’ eyes 
had narrowed. 

“Just what Odell meant in that last 
question he put to her before her ar- 
rest. Do you remember it? He said: 
‘Won’t you tell us what you thought 
you saw down by the pond that night? 
I think she was there and saw what 
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happened; I think, whether mistakenly 
or not, she is shielding some one else, 
and if by any chance her alibi is riddled 
it is your duty to make her speak.” 

The older lawyer eyed him quiz- 
zically and then laughed. 

“My dear Foster, if your opinion 
were true and Mrs. Latimer was shield- 
ing any one she fancied was guilty, do 
you suppose that, having gone as far 
as she has, any mortal could compel 
her to speak now? We stand or fall 
by what you choose to call her ‘alibi’ 
until Odell returns.” 

The afternoon session was opened by 
the summons of Miss Virginia Jeffer- 
son to the witness chair. The erstwhile 
cook at Willow Brook flounced up the 
aisle, clad in her most gorgeous raiment 
for the occasion, with a touch of rouge 
on her dusky cheeks and a sympathetic 
roll of her eyes toward the prisoner. 

When she had been duly sworn and 
admitted to her name and length of 
service with the Latimers she repeated 
under questioning what she had already 
told Odell on the morning the body was 
discovered ; that on the fateful Tuesday 
evening she had gone directly to her 
room when her work was done and 
knew nothing of Mr. Latimer’s depar- 
ture for the station nor subsequent 
death until the following morning when 
the breakfast which she was serving to 
Henry Eaves and the chauffeur was 
interrupted by Bangs with his mistress’ 
order for them to go down and see 
what was wrong by the pond. 

“You did not think it strange that 
you had not been called upon to prepare 
breakfast for Mr. Latimer?” the dis- 
trict attorney asked. 

“T didn’t think nothin’ ‘bout dat 
gemman, sir; I aims to min’ mah own 
bus’ness. Sometimes he used to come 
down at cock-crow hollerin’ fo’ his 
coffee, an’ den_again yo’ wouldn't see 
hide nor ha’r of him till near noon. 
I’d done sent up Mis’ Lat’mer’s toast 
an’ tea, an’ I was studyin’ ‘bout what 


dessert I’d fix fo’ dinner when all de 
ruckus started.” 

“What was the first you heard about 
the murder ?” 

‘When dat constable man done lock 
me in mah own kitchen!” Virgie 
tossed her head, with its overshadowing 
plumes. “I ain’t nevah been ‘rested 
befo’, an’ dat’s some record fo’ a lady 
what belongs to as many lodges an’ so- 
cieties as I do, an’ had two pisen-mean 
husbands besides—but dey wasn't 
neither of ’em as mean as Mistuh Lat’- 
mer was! Mis’ Lat’mer was de mos’ 
patientest lady evah I see, an’ t’was de 
Lord’s jedgment dat he got bu’st oveh 
de haid at last!’ 

“So Mrs. Latimer had reason to wish 
her husband dead ?” 

3efore Virgie could reply Lefferts’ 
instant objection was sustained by the 
court, and the district attorney changed 
his question. 

“In what way was Mr. Latimer 
‘mean,’ as you say? Remember, I want 
you to tell only what you yourself have 
seen and heard, not what has been told 
to you.” 

Virgie sniffed. 

“T ain’t no han’ to gossip! I worked 
fo’ de Lat’mers almos’ three months in 
dat apartment in de city, an’ I knows 
enough mah own self without listenin’ 
to no tales. Mr. Lat’mer had de 
worstest temper evah I see, but Mis’ 
Lat’mer nevah answered him back ’ce 
once, an’ dat was ‘long in de fall, when 
he bought Willow Brook. Dat wa: 
jus’ to beg him not to bring her out 
to dis God-forsaken hole.” 

“Mrs. Latimer called it that?’ Dy- 
sart demanded sharply. 

“No, sir; what / 

Virgie retorted with spirit. 

member precise words, 

didn’t want to go to de country, awa} 
from all her friends. He 
her dat she could come out 
go to de debil; I remembers dat part of 
it all right, but jus’ den dat cat-foot 


pt 


dat’s 
her 


done told 


here or 
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Bangs shut de do’. Mistuh Lat’mer 
was always free wid money, but he was 
mo’ free wid his language if things 
didn’t go like he wanted, an’ crossin’ 
mah palm wid loose change don’t cross 
out bein’ called bad names from mah 
min’! Sence we been out here in Wil- 
low Brook seems like Mistuh Lat’mer 
only come home when he wanted to 
quarrel, an’ Mis’ Lat’mer, she don’ 
quarrel wid nobody, even him! She 
only got mo’ quiet, an’ white, an’ thin 
every day.” 

“You say Mr. Latimer was quarrel- 
some,’ Dysart interposed hurriedly. 
“Did you overhear the subject of his 
—er—arguments ?” 

“Sure did,” affirmed Virgie. ‘Mos’ 
anything dat went ‘cording to his dis- 
likes at his office, or factories, or out 
here would get him goin’, an’ yo’ didn’t 
have to overhear nothin’; yo’ couldn’t 
help hearing lessen yo’ was deef, which 
I ain’t. Even dat las’ Monday night 
befo’ he was killed he come home ugly 
an’ sent two of mah special dishes back 
to de kitchen wid word dat dey wasn’t 
fit fo’ no dawgs to eat. Den, when I'd 
done cleaned up mah kitchen an’ was 
goin’ upstairs to mah own room, I 
heard him bellowin’ at po’ Mis’ Lat’- 
mer down in de front hall, an’ I looked 
over de banisters. He had her by de 
wrists an’ her face was all twisted up 
wid pain. He was hollerin’ some ques- 
tion at her ’bout a gemman, an’ she was 
sayin’ ‘no, dat he mus’ be mad!’ ” 

“What gentleman? Did you hear his 
name mentioned ?’ 

The district attorney’s question was 
all but lost in Lefferts’ quick objection, 
but after a war of wits Judge Mapleton 
ruled that the witness must reply, and 
Virgie said: 

“’Course I did. It was Mistuh Starr 
Agnew. Mistuh Lat’mer cussed him 
up an’ down, an’ asked had she heard 
from him, an’ dat she wasn’t to see 
him nor his sister no mo’. I'd heard 
him argify lots "bout dem Agnews 
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befo’, though he treated dem fine when 
dey called in town; but dey hadn’t once 
been out to Willow Brook. Mis’ Lat’- 
mer did get up some spunk dat Mon- 
day night; she said he was beside him- 
self an’ she wouldn’t listen, an’ she 
broke away an’ come on up to her own 
room. I had to move quick so’s she 
wouldn‘t see me, but she was rubbin’ 
her wrists like he’d hurt her somethin’ 
terr’ble.” 

“Did 
then?” 

“No, sir; not right away. I kind of 
waited ‘round an’ heard Mistuh Lati- 
mer tell Bangs to order the car out, 
that he was goin’ to the city. He must 
have come back again on the last train, 
like he did the Saturday night before, 
because bright an’ early Tuesday 
mornin’ he was up an’ fussin’ all over 
the place.” 

“Did you hear any further conversa- 
tion between himself and his wife?” 
Dysart asked. 

“No, sir. He had breakfast by him- 
self, but when he came home from the 
city dat evenin’ everythin’ mus’ have 
been all right, for dey had dinner to- 
gedder and was talkin’ real peaceable in 
de liberry when I went up to bed. I 
listened an’ heard their voices, an’ dat’s 
all I knows. But I wants to fin’ out 
does witnesses get paid, an’ can I sue 
dat constable man for lockin’ me up in 
mah kitchen dat day?” 

Replying briefly in the negative to 
both queries, the district attorney 
turned her over to Lefferts. That wily 
lawyer, realizing that she was a dan- 
gerous although willing ally, dismissed 
her with a few trivial questions. 

The baggage master followed her on 
the stand and repeated his description 
of Latimer’s arrival at the station on 
the night of the murder, of his con- 
versation with the unknown man, and 
of seeing neither of them again after 
the eight-fifty pulled out for the city. 
When he was turned over to the de- 
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fense for examination Lefferts made 
him destribe the unknown man over 
and over as well as he was able, until 
Hiram Claggett’s patience was worn to 
a thread. When he was finally excused 
he was so bewildered that he would 
have sworn to anything, but the lawyer 
had adroitly made his point; he had 
succeeded in impressing upon the jury 
the importance to the case of the man 
with whom Latimer had last been seen 
alive, and the seeming negligence of the 
authorities in not locating him and 
proving his identity. 

There was an ugly smile on the 
prosecutor’s face when Coroner Hale 
was called to the stand, but his exam- 
ination by both sides was brief. He 
told of his autopsy and the subsequent 
inquest, and reluctantly admitted that 
the blow which caused Latimer’s death 
might have been inflicted by the lever 
with comparatively slight strength be- 
hind it. 

It was mid-afternoon and a nervous 
restlessness manifested itself not only 
among the spectators but in the jury 
box itself. They had settled down to a 
routine in which there was no imme- 
diate promise of sensational develop- 
ments, and the strain was plainly show- 
ing. Montgomery Robbins, the broker, 
was frankly bored, as was the artist, 
Farwell; and even the alert foreman, 
Jim Snell, had slumped in his chair. 
Merridew Brooks was_ cheerfully 
though silently baiting the surly Jenks 
and grinning at acquaintances among 
the fashionables in the spectators. Only 
Kingsley, the naturalist, listened with 
grave attention to every word. 

When Alfred Bangs was summoned 
and came mincing forward, however, 
there was a stir of renewed interest, 
which increased as he was sworn and 
gazed with unmistakable animosity at 
the prisoner’s calm face. 

After the usual preliminary as to the 
nature and length of his service to the 
Latimers, he repeated the statement 
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which he had formerly made to the 
sheriff and Odell, and later at the in- 
quest, but that odd, significant hesita- 
tion in his tones was so markedly in- 
creased that the district attorney asked: 

“You say that amicable relations 
existed between Mr. and Mrs. Latimer 
during dinner on the night of the mur- 
der?” 

“T said they didn’t talk much.” Bangs 
wet his lips with his tongue and glanced 
once more at the prisoner. “Mr. Lati- 
mer spoke and she answered in arquiet 
kind of way. You couldn’t tell whether 
they was just keeping up appearances 
or was on friendly terms.” _ 

“What were they talking about?” 
“T don’t know, sir; I only caught bit 
of it as I was serving them, and, be- 
sides, it’s not my place. I think, though, 
they were discussing something they’d 
started before ever they came to the 
table, for I couldn’t get the hang of 
it at all. He kept asking her if she 
was sure, and she seemed surprised that 
he was so excited about it, whatever it 
was. They went into the library and 
talked for a few minutes and then he 
went to the station and she to hei 

room.” 

“And you saw no more of either Mr. 
or Mrs. Latimer that night?” 

“Well, so I told the sheriff, but ! 
wasn’t under oath then, sir, and they 
never asked me at the inquest.” Bangs 
straightened and his small eyes gleamed. 
“T try to be loyal to them I serve, but 
perjury is another matter. I did see 
Mrs. Latimer again that night; it w: 
all of ten o’clock, and she had on tha 
moleskin coat, with that lever there in 


her hand!” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE WITNESS FOR THE DEFENSE. 
OR an instant an electrified silence 
reigned throughout the courtroom 
and then, all at once, it was in an up 
roar which the presiding judge himself 
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seemed powerless to quell. Foster 
Crewe turned with a look of melan- 
choly triumph at his partner, who sat 
running one hand nervously through his 
shock of snowy white hair. Only the 
prisoner sat unmoved, her eyes fixed 
disdainfully upon the witness, who al- 
ternately bridled and cringed beneath 
her steady gaze. 

‘Where did you see Mrs. Latimer?” 
demanded the prosecutor when quiet 
had once more been restored. 

“At the back of the house, sir, going 
toward the grape arbor,’ Bangs as- 
serted. “I’d heard a noise in the cellar 
and thinking maybe it was burglars, for 
Mr. Latimer had a fine stock of wines 
stored there, I went down to investi- 
gate. I’d gone to see if the outside cel- 
lar door had been tampered with, think- 
ing they’d never have broken into the 
house and gone down by way of the 
pantry stairs; but everything was all 
right and I’d turned to go back into 
the house again when I saw Mrs. Lati- 
mer. It seemed so funny to me, after 
I'd not been able to get any response 
by knocking on-her docr only an hour 
before when the telephone call came for 
her, that I stood and watched. I saw 
her go into the grape arbor and lift 
the lever high over her head with both 
hands and stick it through the trellis 
work. Then she went back into the 
house again and upstairs to Maggie 
Ruggles’ room, with me _ following. 
There was a low light there, but it 
went out after a bit and I didn’t hear 
a word said, so I went to my own room 
and to bed. I didn’t know what to 
make of it, sir, till the news of the 
murder came in the morning and then— 
well, I just didn’t like to speak of it 
before.” 

The district attorney asked only a 
question or two to confirm the main 
points of his story in the minds of the 
jury before, with a satisfied nod, he 
turned him over to the defense. 

Old Lefferts rose, squaring his shoul- 
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ders defiantly. His tone, however, was 
as kindly as though the erstwhile butler 
had just given the most favorable tes- 
timony to his client as he asked: 

“You are very sure, Bangs, that the 
lady you saw was Mrs. Latimer? 
There was no moon that night, you 
know. Couldn’t it have been any other 
woman in the household wearing her 
fur cloak?” 

Bangs shook his head decisively. 

“No, sir. The arbor is twenty feet 
or more from the house, but I wasn’t 
more than five feet from her when she 
came out of the back door, and the 
stars shining on the snow made every- 
thing as bright almost as moonlight. 
There’s no one in the house or in all 
Sunnymead that I ever saw who’s got 
hair a pale-gold color like hers; I 
couldn’t have been mistaken.” 

“Then you are attempting to estab- 
lish her identity selely by the color of 
her hair under the night sky?” 

Lefferts’ gently voiced inquiry was 
interrupted by a bellow from the dis- 
trict attorney. “I object, your honor! 
I object to the senior counsel for the 
defense attempting to lead the wit- 
ness !’’ 

His objection was overruled, and 
Bangs announced stubbornly: 

“There isn’t anybody going to lead 
me by the nose. It was Mrs. Latimer! 
I saw her face when she turned, and I 
smelt that perfume she uses. She was 
wringing her hands and muttering to 
herself as she went into the house, and 
she never knew that I was right behind 
her, she was that wrought up!” 

It was in vain that Lefferts resorted 
to all the tactics learned in the course 
of a long career. The man’s testimony 
remained unshaken. With an added 
note of triumph the district .attorney 
called Constable Wex Price to the 
stand. 

The latter’s rotund form was all but 
bursting with importance, but he strove 
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to appear nonchalant and gave his tes- 
timony with many jerky gestures of his 
short, plump arms. The only new item 
of interest which he unfolded was the 
meeting between Maggie Ruggles and 
Henry Eaves in the grape arbor on the 
morning that the murder was discov- 
ered. 

“It was eleven o’clock, as Henry 
Eaves said,” he remarked. “We had 
brought the body up to the house and 
I was looking around the grounds once 
more before going back to the vil- 
lage, when I saw this here Maggie 
come out and beckon to Henry, who 
was loitering near the cow barn. They 
met in the grape arbor and she did most 
of the talking for a few minutes. Then 
she left him and went back into the 
house, and as soon as. she’d gone he 
looked straight up over his head, took 
down some tool and walked away. I 
had s@ much on my mind that I didn’t 
think of it until after the inquest again, 
when I asked him, as he says, what tool 
had been missing that he’d found in 
the arbor, and he gave me the lever.” 

Under examination by the counsel 
for the defense the constable could not 
swear that it was the same object which 
he had seen Henry carry away, but it 
had looked like it from where he stood 
—a short, heavy bar with a point at one 
end. No, he hadn’t seen anything else 
in the tool house that looked so much 
like it. Henry Eaves hadn’t wanted to 
talk about it either, but he had got it 
out of him. 

Maggie Ruggles then took the stand. 
Her sharp, acidulous face was set in 
firm lines, and she carefully avoided her 
mistress’ eyes, fixing her gaze upon the 
district attorney, much as though he 
were some alien insect whom she had 
encountered in the course of a general 
housecleaning. 

When the formal opening queries 
had been put and replied to, the district 
attorney cleared his throat and Maggie, 
gripping both arms of her chair, tossed 
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her head valiantly as if impatient~for 
the combat to commence. Foster 
Crewe passed a slip of paper over the 
table to his partner. After a glance at 
it Lefferts crumpled it up and put it 
in his pocket without even looking to- 
ward the younger man. Crewe had 
written: ‘‘What has the woman got up 
her sleeve? Look out for trouble.” 

“Miss Ruggles, you have corre- 
sponded with Henry Eaves since the 
death of his wife?” asked Dysart. 

“Off and on!” Maggie’s smile was 
more like a set grimace. ‘“He’s been 
taking notice.” 

“Do you mean courting you?” [ven 
the prosecutor could barely suppress a 
smile at the aspect of the gaunt, un- 
prepossessing spinster before him. 

“And why not, pray?” Maggie held 
her head high, but a dull flush mounted 
in her cheeks. “I wrote him that 
would not leave Mrs. Latimer, and 
that’s why he begged me to get him a 
job with them, too. I may not be as 
young as some, but Henry’s had enough 
of the flighty, high-heeled, pleasure- 
loving kind, and I’m a good house- 
keeper, if I do say so. I’ve practically 
given my word to Henry, if it’s any 
of your business!” 

For the first time since the trial 
began the prisoner gasped and leaned 
slightly forward in her chair, but Mag- 
gie sedulously refused to meet her 
gaze. 

“It is very much the business of this 
court!” The prosecutor was 
into a retort. “On the night of Tues- 
day, the third, at what hour did your 
mistress retire?” 

“At half past cight. 
by nine, so sound that the old Nick 
wouldn’t have been abie to wake her up 
in spite of what that sneaking, black 
mailing Bangs may say. No one should 
know better than me, seeing as I gave 
her a headache powder. It was in her 
glass of hot milk that I made her drink 
and she never knew it, but she couldn't 
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have waked up till the next morning— 
if the world came to an end.” 

A quick stir ran again around the 
sharply 


courtroom, but the judge 
silenced it and Dysart asked: 

“Did Mrs. Latimer go to your room 
at ten o'clock or a little after that 
night f”’ 

“IT should say not! She couldn't 
have been waked up, sir, or I wouldn't 
have taken her coat like I did.” Mag- 
gie spoke in a matter-of-fact tone, but 
this time she glanced toward her mis- 
tress in a sort of shame-faced apology. 

“You took Mrs. Latimer’s coat?” the 
district attorney demanded in a still- 
ness so tense that it might almost be 
felt. 

“Yes, sir. I’ve no mind to be telling 
my private business in public, but I’m 
going to show up the truth about that 
Bangs if it’s the last act of my life. He 
knew I had some land of my own and 
a little money laid by, and he set his 
cap for me. When I wouldn’t look at 
him he took up with that French thing 
that works for Miss Agnew, but he’s 
been mad ever since Henry came. 
Tuesday afternoon I saw Henry fuss- 
ing around that old rowboat down on 
the edge of the pond and I ran out for 
a word with him, but by the time I 
got there he’d gone. I saw, though, 
that he’d left one of his tools behind 
him, that thing you call a lever. Know- 
ing that if Mr. Latimer should come 
home and find it there he’d raise Ned, 
I brought it back and leaned it against 
the back porch, meaning to tell Henry 
about it, but I forgot. That night, 
after I’d got Mrs. Latimer safe asleep, 
I went to my own room, but after about 
an hour I thought I smelled smoke and 
went down the front way to investigate. 
Bangs hadn’t fixed the fire screen right 
in the library and a spark had dropped 
out on the rug. I threw the water 
from a vase of flowers on it and then 
went to open one of the windows that 
look out on the pond, to let the smoke 
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out for a minute. It was then that 
I saw somebody I thought was Henry 
down among the willows, and I—I 
wanted to speak to him. I got Mrs. 
Latimer’s moleskin coat from the hall 
closet, for it was mortal cold, and went 
down there.” 

‘What did you see?” the district at- 
torney asked hastily. “Who was the 
man ?” 

“Just that dumb fool Chris Vorn! I 
never laid eyes on his brother nor Mr. 
Latimer’s body, if it was there then, 
but I started back to the house the back 
way. I remember that coat caught on 
something but I just twitched it off and 
ran. I didn’t want Henry to see me 
there and think I was bothering with 
that half-wit, and I supposed that Vorn 
was cutting across home from the vil- 
lage. When I got near the outside cel- 
lar door I saw another man, but it 
wasn’t Henry, either. I didn’t recog- 
nize him at first, but he was fussing 
with the door as if he was trying to 
break it in. I remembered that lever 
and grabbed it up and started for him! 
Then I saw that it was Bangs himself 
and he was fixing the cellar door to 
make it look as if somebody had broke 
in from outside.” 

“Why should he do that? 

“Reason enough!” Maggie snorted. 
“He knew Mr. Latimer would be away 
for the night, and it wasn’t enough 
for him to sample the private stock of 
liquor when he served it; he wanted a 
few bottles for himself or to sell, 
maybe, on the quiet. He knew that 
Mr. Latimer kept pretty good tabs on 
the stuff he had left. I sneaked back, 
meaning to tell on him the next day 
and not wanting him to catch me look- 
ing like a fool with Mrs. Latimer’s coat 
on. Then I thought again of that 
dratted lever, and I knew if he found 
it he’d try to put the blame for the 
broken cellar door onto Henry, to get 
even because I’d given him ‘the mitten.’ 
I didn’t know what to do with the 
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thing, so finally I hid it in the trellis 
of the grape arbor and went back into 
the house and straight up to my room. 
In the early morning, about five, I 


slipped downstairs and hung the coat * 


in the hall closet again, and I never 
knew anything about that piece torn 
from it till they brought it out at the 
inquest.” 

Lefferts turned now and regarded his 
partner in dazed bewilderment, but that 
gentleman was rapidly scribbling a note 
on a bit of paper and smiling to him- 
self. A low exclamation from their 
client made the older man turn again 
quickly with a warning ‘Hush.’ 

Mrs. Latimer sat with her thin little 
hands clasped tightly together; a smile 
transfigured her face as she murmured 
softly over and over under her breath: 
“The darling! The dear, faithful soul!” 

At Lefferts’ touch upon her arm she 
pulled herself together and her hands 
dropped limply in her lap as she bowed 
her head for an instant and then looked 
straight ahead of her once more with 
her habituaily calm gaze. 

Dysart tried vainly to shake Mag- 
gie’s testimony, but she clung tena- 
ciously to her original statements. He 
asked a final question. 

“What was your purpose in giving 
your mistress a powder to render her 
unconscious without her knowledge, as 
you have affirmed ?” 

“Because she don’t believe in them 
and would never have taken it if she’d 
known, but I’ve taken care of her since 
she was fourteen and I know what’s 
best for her. She’d had-a headache, 
and I’d meant she should have one 
good sleep, anyway.” 

With a sign of surrender the district 
attorney turned her over to the counsel 
for the defense. As Lefferts rose, 
Crewe slipped into his hand the bit of 
paper upon which he had been writing. 
Glancing at it the older man saw: 
“Why Bangs blackmailer ?” 


“Maggie, just now you spoke of 
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Bangs as a blackmailer. What did you 
mean by that?” 

“Because that’s what he was, or tried 
to be, sir!” Maggie responded. “I 
didn’t know he’d seen me in that coat, 
but why didn’t he tell about it when 
the gentlemen were questioning him, or 
afterward, at the inquest? Because he 
went to Mrs. Latimer and told her it 
was her he saw, and that he knew well 
she’d not been in her room when the 
telephone call came for her. He said 
the whole thing was none of his busi- 
ness, but he could make a lot of trouble 
if he opened his lips, and he’d keep 
quiet for a nice little present of five 
thousand dollars. It was lucky I was 
in the next room putting away some 
fresh linen and heard it, for Mrs. Lati- 
mer herself can prove that what I’m 
telling you is the truth!” 

“When was this?” 

“On Wednesday afternoon, sir, when 
Mrs. Latimer was supposed to be rest 
ing according to the doctor’s orders, 
and of course she wouldn’t listen, but 
I guess he kept on hoping until now. 
*Twas me that wore that coat down to 
the pond on Tuesday night and left a 
piece of it hanging on that holly tree; 
’twas me that Bangs saw with the lever 
and I’ve done no harm. If anybod 
says different they’re lying, court or no 
court! I’m afraid to face no man!” 

Nevertheless, with his eye upon the 
clock, Lefferts compelled her to repeat 
her story in its smallest detail and drew 
her testimony out until it was time for 
an adjournment for the day. 

As they thrust their way through thc 
seething mass in the Leffert 
heard a strange, unprecedented sound 
beside him. It emanated from the lips 
of his partner and appeared to be a 
chuckle. 

“What are you crowing about?” de 
manded Lefferts. “Maggie has taken 
things into her own hands with a venge- 
ance, but we aren’t out of the woods 
yet.” 


square 
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“Why not? That loyal old creature 
has knocked their case to pieces!” 
Crewe exclaimed. “We'll see Mrs. 
Latimer to-night and if she'll stick to 
it——” 

“She'll stick to it because it is the 
truth, as far as it goes,’ Lefferts in- 
terrupted. ‘‘There’s a reporter just 
behind you; wait till we get to our 
room.” 

When they were safely ensconced in 
their private sitting room the older man 
turned savagely on his companion. 

“Granted that Maggie’s story is true, 
do you know what the next move of 
the prosecution will be? They’ll put 
that maid, Jeannette Dulac, on the 
stand, and she’ll swear she found that 
love letter and gave it to the sheriff, 
receiving no money in return. She’ll 
repudiate that confession, saying Odell 
frightened her into making it. Of 
course the sheriff will back her up. 
They’ll put Miss Agnew and then her 
brother under fire, and between them 
Dysart will get the story of an old love 
affair, which he’ll magnify for all it is 
worth to the jury; trust him for that. 
Then they’ll call Mrs. Latimer herself, 
the Lord knows what mess her 
quixotic ideas will get us all into! Starr 
Agnew can’t prove his alibi, we can’t 
produce the woman Latimer was inter- 
ested in, and our attempt to drag that 
sordid sort of thing in will only mili- 
tate against us. We haven't a single 
witness to call for the defense. No 
matter how long I try to string it out 
is bound to go to the jury to- 
morrow or the next day, unless Odell 
returns !” 

They ate a cold and _ indifferently 
served meal, had a brief and unsatis- 
factory conversation with their client 
in the jail, and returned to discuss the 
case fruitlessly until far into the night. 

Lefferts’ room was on the second 
floor at the back, facing a yard littered 
vith provision cans and the bottles and 
barrels of a past era. He was just 
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tumbling into bed when a_ pebble 
twanged against his shuttered window. 
His tired brain was puzzling over it in 
a dazed fashion when a second small 
stone hit with greater force and a sud- 
den wild hope made him spring across 
the floor and throw wide the shutters. 

In the shadow of a pile of boxes a 
single figure stood. At sight of him the 
usually imperturbable lawyer uttered a 
low but fervent exclamation of thanks- 
giving. 

“Sh-h!” the man the shadow 
warned. “Can't talk. Let them call 
all their witnesses to-morrow, and don’t 
bother much to cross-examine them. 
When the time comes for you to call 
your own witnesses, follow these direc- 
tions and don’t deviate from them. 
Can you catch?” 

Eagerly Lefferts held out two shak- 
ing hands and caught between them the 
stone about which a cord had _ been 
tightly bound with one end trailing. 
Yard by yard he pulled it up until a 
stout packet of typewritten papers 
bounced over the sill to the floor. 
When he leaned out again the figure 
had disappeared. 

Carefully shrouding his window 
once more Lefferts turned up the lamp 
and glanced over the papers. A few 
minutes later he was pounding loudly 
upon Crewe’s door, and for the rest of 
the night two pajama-clad figures en- 
gaged in a puzzled but exultingly hope- 
ful debate. 

WI court opened the next morn- 


in 


When 
ing Lefferts’ prediction proved true in 
every particular. Miss Agnew’s maid 
asserted that her confession was a 
frame-up, declared that she had found 
the letter by accident, and in the inter- 
ests of justice had turned it over to 
the sheriff. The letter itself was ad- 
mitted as evidence, although Lefferts 
strenuously tried to carry the point he 
had raised in his opening address, and 
proved to be an incoherent but so un- 
mistakable a betrayal of the love that 
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had existed between the then Margery 
Fairfield and Starr Agnew, the misun- 
derstanding which had separated them, 
and his grief and reproach at her hasty 
marriage, that it scarcely required 
Jeannette’s cleverly drawn-out testi- 
mony of messages and stolen meetings 
since, to seal the matter in the minds 
of most of the jurymen, 

Miss Agnew’s stout and indignant 
denial of any renewal of the old affair 
did not carry weight, for it was evi- 
dent that she .could say little from 
actual knowledge, and her brother’s un- 
substantiated attempt at an alibi was 
received with open disbelief. 

When finally Mrs. Latimer was 
called to the stand the excitement had 
risen to its highest pitch. It was with 
the utmost difficulty that order was re- 
stored. She repeated her story as she 
had already told it, but somehow her 
small figure had lost its appeal and Lef- 
ferts permitted her to,leave the stand 
without a single corroborative question. 

Instead, when the State had rested 
its case and the defense was asked if 
it wished to call any witnesses, he rose 
with an air of unruffled dignity and ad- 
dressed the bench. 

“Tf it pleases your honor, I have sev- 
eral witnesses to call whose testimony 
will be vital to a true verdict in this 
case. The first is Nita Howell, at one 
time called Latimer.” 

In the startled commotion which 
filied the room a woman appeared from 
the back and made her way rapidly, 
with a lithe, swinging grace down the 
aisle. She had coppery red hair, which 
gave her dark skin an olive tinge, and 
her hennaed brows were shaven to a 
thin, straight line. In a full, rich voice 
she took the oath and then, turning, 
gazed slowly, with an odd, feline smile, 
down the length of the jury box and 
back again. 

“Mrs. Howell.” Lefferts had glanced 
down at a long typewritten strip of pa- 
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per which he held in his hand. “You 
are a married woman?” 

“T’ll say so!” the witness for the de- 
fense replied emphatically. “I married 
Bob Howell in nineteen-ten, at Fairfield 
Harbor, Massachusetts.” 

Mrs. Latimer had started forward in 
her chair, gazing with wide eyes at the 
other woman, but Mrs. Howell did not 
notice her. She seemed instead to be 
absorbed in some contemplation which 
afforded her a measure of grim amuse- 
ment. 

“Is your husband living?” Lefferts 
continued. 

“Very much so!” Nita Howell 
laughed outright. “He’s right in the 
courtroom now beneath your eyes, and 
he has been since this trial began, only 
he isn’t wearing the same name. He's 
in the jury box!” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
IN THE JURY 
THE prosecutor’s roar of objection 
burst thunderously on the stunned 
silence, but shrill above it arose the 
scream of the woman in the witness 
chair. 
“Look out! 


THE MAN BOX. 


He'll cheat you yet, and 
you need him bad! He’s doing some- 
thing to his wrists! There, that man, 
number seven; you call him ‘Farwell!’ ” 

All eyes turned to the jury box, to 
see Foreman Snell whirl about, over- 
turning his chair, and grasp the strug- 
gling man behind him. Sturdy William 
McMahon, who had handled many a 
rough customer at his own bar in the 
old days, had already seized the erst- 
while artist and was holding both hands 
well above his head; one gripped a keen 
razor blade, and the wrist of the other 
dripped blood. 

Judge Mapleton peremptorily halted 
the trial while the sheriff, for the first 
time in the history of the court, climbed 
into the box and subdued a juror, and 
Coroner Hale bound up the wrist. 
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District Attorney Dysart was dum- 
founded at the sudden change in the 
course of events. A veritable pande- 
monium existed among the crowd of 
spectators. The writers at the press 
table were scribbling madly, their mes- 
sengers plunging back and _ forth 
through the throng, and the faces of 
Crewe and Lefferts were a study. Only 
Mrs. Latimer, staring at her unex- 
pected witness, seemed oblivious to all 
that was going on about her, when the 
judge suddenly rose from the bench. 

“Court is adjourned!” he announced. 
“This situation is unprecedented in my 
jurisprudence. I will hold a private 
hearing in my chambers. Meanwhile, 
sheriff, lock up number seven apart 
from the other gentlemen of the jury 
and put a guard over him. Keep the 
witnesses at hand.” 

Fifteen minutes later, in the spacious, 
book-lined room of the judge upstairs, 
in the old courthouse, a curiously ill- 
assorted group was gathered. Besides 
the judge himself, the prosecuting at- 
torney and the sheriff, Lefferts and 
Crewe and their client, and the woman 
who called herself Nita Howell sat at 
the long table. There came a light tap 
upon the door, and at Judge Mapleton’s 
command to enter Sergeant Odell ap- 
peared upon the threshold. 

A low, simultaneous exclamation 
broke from the sheriff and District At- 
torney Dysart, but the young man ad- 
vanced with smiling deference. 

“Your honor, will you pardon my 
intrusion? It was I who found and 
brought Mrs. Howell here, and we ar- 
rived only in time to prevent a serious 
miscarriage of justice, I am afraid. I 
have proof of the identity of the actual 
slayer of Gilbert Latimer, and I will 
with your permission wait within call 
until you need me.” 

“You may remain here, sir,” the 
judge motioned toward a chair, “TI pre- 
sume you have acted in the interests of 
the defendant ?” 
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“Only incidentally, your honor, f 
have acted in the cause of justice, de-’ 
tailed for special duty from my own 
department in New York City at the 
personal request of District Attorney 
Dysart.” Odell bowed toward that 
gentleman, who glared at him in re- 
sponse. “It was through no fault of 
mine that I only reached Sunnymead 
with my witness in time for her to 
appear for the defense.” 

“We will proceed.” Judge Maple- 
ton turned to Nita Howell. “Will you 
tell us your story, madam?” 

“That’s what [’m here for, judge,” 
she responded. “Ten years Bob 
Howell and I were members of a thea- 
trical troupe touring New England. We 
put on everything from ‘Charley’s Aunt’ 
to ‘East Lynne,’ according to where we 
were. I was playing soubrette and 
ingénue then and Bob was doing a 
little of everything, including juveniles 
and scene painting. He was good 
looking and I was crazy about him, so 
when the manager flew the coop and 
left us stranded in Fairfield Harbor 
we got married and settled down for 
a while, but we were just kids and it 
didn’t last.”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders and the 
judge asked: 

“There is a record in existence, I 
presume, of your marriage?” 

“Yes. Mr. Odell has a copy of it 
from the church with him right now. 
Bob got a job at house painting, and 
we took a fisherman’s shack down on 
the shore, and everything was all right 
for the summer.” She paused and 
turned with a shame-faced air toward 
Mrs. Latimer. “This—this lady might 
remember me, though she was only a 
girl herself then.” 

“Indeed I do, although you—you 
seemed changed, somehow.” Mrs. 
Latimer spoke impulsively before Lef- 
ferts could stop her. “My maid, Mag- 
gie Ruggles, recognized you down here 
about a month ago.” 


10 
ago 
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Nita Howell nodded grimly. 

“That’s what started all the trouble,” 
she observed briefly, and then turned 
to the judge once more. “By the time 
that autumn came, judge, beth Bob and 
I were sick and tired of our bargain. 
I missed the excitement of the old life, 
and I didn’t look so good to him with 
the glamour gone, shoddy as it was. I 
woke up one morning to find him gone, 
but I’d saved enough to get me to 
New York. J joined another company 
there that was going on a Western 
tour. J did well, got with a higher- 
class show the next season, and for 
four years I never heard a word about 
Bob. The first news I got was that he 
was dead, killed in a fire in a moving- 
picture studio. Mr. Odell has the tele- 
gram, for I’d always kept it. The name 
of an old friend was signed to it,,but 
I found out afterward that Bob had 
sent it himself, for—for a reason. I 
—I guess I’d better not tell any more 
with this lady present; I’ve done her 
enough harm already.” 

“Please!” Mrs, Latimer shook off 
her lawyer’s restraining hand and rose. 
“Judge Mapleton, may I not hear? 
When Mr. Lefferts called Mrs. Howell 
to the stand he said she had at one 
time been called ‘Latimer!’ I must 
know what she was to my husband!’ 

The old judge hesitated for a mo- 
ment and then announced: 

“You may remain, Mrs. Latimer. 
Proceed, please, Mrs. Howell.” 

“Well, it isn’t just the pleasantest 
thing in the world, but I guess I’ve got 
it coming to me—and she'll have to 
know some time,” that lady remarked 
philosophically. “Bob sent me _ that 
telegram because he’d turned thorough 
crook, and he’d heard that a certain 
rich manufacturer of tractors, named 
Gilbert Latimer, was crazy about me. 
He thought if I was -free this man 
would marry me and then he could ap- 
pear on the scene and blackmail me. 
He thought right except for the black- 
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mailing part. That was six years ago. 
Mr. Odell has a record of that mar- 
riage, too, before a justice of the peace 
in Omaha. Mr. Latimer had settled 
a good bit of money on me—I’d seen 
to that! He turned out to be pretty 
much of a brute, so when Bob showed 
up and explained his little game to me 
I couldn’t see it for a minute, shelling 
out my capital piecemeal to go on living 
with a man I hated and didn’t have 
any real hold on, after all. I took a 
leaf from Bob’s book, beat it, and 
financed a company of my own to tour 
Australia. 

“We went on the rocks, but I got in 
a stock company in Melbourne, and 
never came back to the States till last 
summer. Mr. Odell has my old con- 
tracts to prove it. I swear I wasn’t 
responsible for the report of my being 
lost at sea that reached Mr. Latimer. 
The name I had taken, together with 
those of the rest of my company, was 
on the passenger list of a ship that was 
wrecked with all on board going from 
Frisco to Sydney when I started my 
tour, but we sailed on the next boat 
instead.” 

Mrs. Latimer, who had sunk back 
white-lipped in her chair, now started 
eagerly forward once more. 

“Then, when Mr. Latimer married 
me, he thought that he was free?” she 
cried. “Oh, I should like to think that 
of him, anyway!” 

“You can, for he was free, you 
know.” There was an unusual gentle- 
ness in Nita Howell’s tone and her 
hard eyes had softened. “I was never 
his wife while Bob was alive, even 
though I thought I was. When I 
reached New York last August I was 
flat broke and walking Broadway look- 
ing for an engagement. The first per- 
son I ran into was Bob! He told m 
he was a réal artist at last, faking pic- 
tures for some crooked art dealer, and 
that he had a bungalow down here, and 
everything. I wouldn’t have known 
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him if he hadn’t spoken to me first, 
for his face was all changed—recon- 
structed, they call it. He’d been blown 
up in some chemical explosion in a paint 
factory; he never was nearer the war 
than Hoboken! 

“He told me that Mr. Latimer 
thought I was dead and had married 
again, and that he was a big man be- 
sides, the head of an airplane company. 
He put up a*proposition to me to make 
fortunes for us both, and though I 
wouldn’t listen at first, he just laughed 
and gave me his address.” 

She paused. A red tide flooded her 
olive skin. 

The judge said sternly: 

“Go on.” 

“That’s what I did do!” She 
straightened in her chair and the hard, 
defiant look returned to her eyes. “I 
went on and on from one agency to 
another, but I’d been away so long 
nobody remembered me. There didn’t 
seem to be an opening even in burlesque 
for a third-rate actress with an Aus- 
tralian stock wardrobe of the vintage 
variety and ten years of hard work be- 
ginning to show in her face. I’d never 
done anything crooked before, but you 
begin to think differently about a whole 
lot of things when you haven’t eaten 
for a while and your landlady locks 
your room on you. Not that I’m mak- 
ing any excuses; I didn’t think or care 
who Mr. Latimer was married to then, 
but I began to remember his rottenness 
when I’d married him in good faith; 
and at last I went to Bob. 

“Of course I’d married Mr. Latimer 
legally under my own name, Nita 
Howell. Bob went to him last Septem- 
ber down at his plant in New Jersey 
and posed as my only relative, my half- 
brother, Roscoe Farwell. He brought 
him to see me to prove that I was alive, 
and got ten thousand out of him for 
me to go away quietly and get a divorce. 
Bob split all right with me then, and 
of course I didn’t try for any divorce; 
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I took an apartment in town and lived 
like I’d always wanted to, while Bob 
put the screws on Mr. Latimer. He 
made him come out here and buy the 
Hopewell place and live so that he 
could keep an eye on him. He told me 
he was getting a thousand a month out 
of him, but he was getting five; that’s 
why I’m squealing on him now, the 
crook! 

“Every time Mr. Latimer 
signs of balking, Roscoe Farwell’s sis- 
ter would come down to pay a little 
visit to her dear brother, and our fall 
guy would come across mighty quick. 
Every time I saw him, though, I hated 
him worse, for I remembered the blows 
and curses he’d given me in the little 
while we'd lived together, and I began 
to make him pay up a little in my own 
way by taking me about in town and 
showing me attention, just for the fun 
of seeing him writhe! Of course I took 
good care that—that this lady never 
saw me, for I’d learned as soon as 
I went into the game with Bob that 
she was the girl who had lived all alone 
with a shrew of a housekeeper at the 
old Fairfield place where we'd been 
married, and although ten years is a 
long time I wasn’t taking any chances 
on her recognizing me. I didn’t count 
on that Ruggles woman being with her 
still, though; that’s where we slipped 
up. 

“On the Saturday night before—be- 
fore Mr. Latimer was found dead, he’d 
taken me to the Palais du Plaisir. I 
must have goaded him too far, for, in 
the taxi going back to my apartment, 
he struck me. That was the limit for 
me. The next day I-went down to Bob 
and told him to raise the tax on the 
brute or I would go straight up to Wil- 
low Brook and demand the rights | 
was supposed to have. Of course that 
would have got Bob in Dutch for black- 
mail. He had to promise and kid me 
along, though he was sore. He knew 
he was already gouging Mr. Latimer 
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for all there was in it, and I was the 
goat. 

“I stayed around, and on Monday 
Bob ran in to town and saw Mr. Lati- 
mer at his office; at least he told me, 
when he returned, that he did, and I 
guess it was true, for I showed myself 
on the porch of the bungalow when Mr. 
Latimer drove past on his way home 
from the station. If looks could kill 
I’d certainly be underground now!” 

She stopped, shuddering as a quick 
thought came to her. The judge asked 
quickly : 

“When did the maid, Maggie Rug- 
gles, see you?” 

“The next day, Tuesday. She was 
standing on the porch of that ram- 
shackle little cottage across the way, 
talking to the woman who lives there, 
when I came out of the bungalow to 
go to the station for the ten o’clock 
train for the city. Mr. Latimer was 
going to call on me that evening. I'd 
made up my mind that I would break 
a promise I had made to Bob and talk 
finances with him; I had a hunch that 
Bob was double-crossing me some way. 
I thought the Ruggles woman looked 
familiar, for she had turned up her 
nose at me in Fairfield Harbor because 
I’d_ been what she called a ‘stage 
woman. I’d hated her and made 
scenes more than once in the village 
during that summer long ago, but 1} 
couldn’t place her at first. She stared 
hard at me and then said something 
to the Vail woman and stared again. 

“T went back into the bungalow and 
missed my train, watching through the 
window, but in a little while I saw her 
go back up the road to Willow Brook 
and then I remembered. Still, I wasn’t 
positive, and, to make sure, I described 
her to the baggage man when I got to 
the station. When I heard her name 
I knew the truth, and that my one 
chance for more money out of Mr. 
Latimer was that she hadn’t recognized 
me. 
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“When he didn’t show up nor send 
any word that night I made up my 
mind that.the game was up and packed 
for a quick get-away. It was well that 
I did, for early the next morning Bob 
came to me.” She hesitated. “Mr. 
Odell has told me that a wife can’t be 
made to testify against her husband and 
Bob’s still that, but I’m going to tell 
you all I can. Bob said that Mr. Lati- 
mer had promised him a check for the 
previous day, that Tuesday, but it 
hadn’t come. It was to be sent to that 
art dealer’s that Bob faked master- 
pieces for. He waited there until it was 
time for him to catch the train that 
would get him to Sunnymead by eight- 
twenty. As he started away from the 
station Mr. Latimer’s car drew up. 
Bob thought it would be as good a time 
as any to remind him of that check. 
He waited around till the baggage man 
had walked away and nobody else was 
near, and then he went up to Mr. Lati- 
mer and learned that the game was up 
for fair. Mr. Latimer knew who we 
were and he was going to get the proof 
from Sunnymead and hound us _ in 
every corner of the globe until he had 
us both sent up. That’s—that’s all I 
can tell you except that whenelI read 
the early afternoon editions of the pa- 
pers I was on a train bound for the 
West. I had the jewelry I’d managed 
to collect in the past four or five 
months and the cash I’d drawn from 
the bank, but I hadn’t a friend to go 
to, and I was afraid of hitting any of 
my old towns; it seemed to me as 
though I’d played a one-night stand in 
every burg that had a name on the 
map, and every hick in each place was 
bound to remember me. That’s what 
a scare will do to you! 

“I took a chance and stopped at a 
hotel in Buffalo long enough to shave 
my eyebrows into a thin fhread and 
have them and my hair dyed red. 
That made me feel a little easier, but 
smething seemed dragging me back to 
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New York, where I could keep in touch 
with things; not with Bob! I—I never 
wanted to lay eyes on him again, 
Heaven knows! I packed two bags 
with just my plainest things, sent my 
irunks to a storage warehouse directly 
from the station when I got back to 

York, and went to a cheap room- 

ouse. The woman who ran it 
had a son on the police force, so I 
moved quick and [I kept on the move; 
that’s why it took Mr. Odell so long 
to find me. 

“When he did, though, I was nearly 
crazy reading about this trial and Ros- 
coe Farwell being on the jury and gloat- 
ing over Mrs. Latimer. He had al- 
ways hated her since he found me that 
day on Broadway, just because her 
having married Mr. Latimer spoiled a 
bigger game he thought he could have 
pulled off. Under the threat of hav- 
ing me arrested for bigamy he had an 
idea that he could have compelled me 
to go back to Mr. Latimer and through 
me have got much more money out 
of him and kept it all for himself. | 
knew, too, that he’d try to convict her 
for—for another reason, and I didn’t 
know what to do. I was glad when Mr. 
Odell did finally come; it was sort of 
a relief, even though I knew it would 
mean prison for me for blackmail, be- 
cause the man who had used and 
cheated me would get his, too. I—I 
guess [ mustn’t say any more.” 

“May I suggest, your honor, that 
both the prisoner and the witness be 
conducted from the room?” Odell in- 
terposed quietly before the judge could 
speak. ‘The latter darted a keen, sig- 
nificant glance at him and gave the 
necessary order. 

The sheriff escorted Mrs. Latimer to 
the door, with the other woman fol- 
lowing willingly at his heels. When 
they had disappeared Judge Mapleton 
turned to the sergeant. 

“You desire me to examine Farwell 
now?” he asked. “The woman may be 
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133 
lying for revenge. Have you a case 
against him?” 

For answer Odell smilingly laid upon 
the table an oddly-shaped hook of steel 
about a foot long and half an inch 
thick, with a seven-inch wooden handle. 

“T propose to prove, your honor, that 
this is the weapon with which the mur- 
der was committed. It is a case hook, 
used by baggage men to unload crates 
and bales from trains. The coroner 
will corroborate my statement that, if 
grasped by the handle and _ brought 
down in a smashing blow with the 
rounded side, it might well have caused 
the wound in Latimer’s head.” 

“Well, this is highly irregular, but so 
is the whole proceeding,” Judge Maple- 
ton assented. “I have no mind to draw 
any further ridicule on the court than 
it will inevitably receive in the press 
for the manner in which the prosecu- 
tion has been handled. The sooner we 
can get at the truth the better, but I 
will ask you to examine Farwell, since 
you appear to know more about this 
affair than any one else present.” 

The district attorney flushed darkly 
and thrust out his pugnacious jaw, but 
Odell merely bowed in response. When 
the sheriff returned he was dispatched 
once more to bring in the man they had 
known as Roscoe Farwell. 

He entered jauntily in spite of the 
grayish pallor that had overspread his 
face and the cough which caught him 
by the throat as though it would 
strangle him. Doctor Hale followed, 
and at a motion from the judge seated 
himself, but Farwell remained standing, 
and a slight smile curled his lips as 
he saw the case hook lying upon the 
table. 

“Really, that is remarkably clever, 
my dear Odell!” he drawled deliber- 
ately. “I admit that in spite of know- 
ing your record I had underrated your 
power of deduction. I suppose my 
charming wife has gone fully into such 
details as she knew, but I did not tell 
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her that, before I followed Latimer 
from the station that night, I picked up 
that hook from the baggage truck and 
found it most effective.” 

Judge Mapleton conscientiously in- 
terrupted with a brief exposition of the 
law governing confessions in the case 
of a capital offense, but Farwell merely 
shrugged his shoulders wearily. 

“Why delay the game, your honor? 
I have already received my death sen- 
tence from Doctor Hale.” He pointed 
to his throat. “A few months in a dry, 
arid climate, or a few weeks in a cell, 
what does it matter? I followed Lati- 
mer home from the station when I 
learned that, through my wife’s stu- 
pidity, he had discovered the truth, and 
I killed him with a single blow of the 
case hook. It was quite simple. Ten 
minutes later I was smoking a cigarette 
at my own hearth. I did not know 
that I was to have the ironic satisfac- 
tion of sitting in judgment upon the 
woman who had told him of my real 
relationship to my supposed sister and 
so unwittingly freed him from the hold 
| had upon him. I killed him because 
he had become useless to me, and I did 
not care to be prosecuted for so petty 
and sordid a crime as blackmail. The 
next morning, when I went to the city 
to inform my wife of what a mess she 
had made of things, I carried the case 
hook under my coat and dropped it 
quite openly upon the baggage truck 
at the station. Before my train came 
I had the pleasure of seeing Hiram 
Claggett pick it up and exclaim that 
he had been looking for the ‘danged’ 
thing all morning. Sergeant Odell, I 
am saving the State and the authori- 
ties you so ably represent a great deal 
of trouble by my frankness. Won’t you 
tell me how you deduced the matter of 
the hook ?” 

“I knew that the murder was no 
more premeditated than that meeting 
at the station had been, and I naturally 
concluded that the man who killed Lati- 


mer would not appear forearmed for 
the occasion,” Odell responded quietly. 
“T went down there and looked about 
to see what I could pick up in the dark- 
ness if the idea of murder suddenly 
presented itself to me, and I found the 
case hook; that is all.” 

“Simple enough, like all great 
achievements.” Farwell nodded, and 
then broke into a paroxysm of cough- 
ing. “And now, your honor, may I 
be excused? I have lost much blood 
through my foolish attempt to end this 
affair prematurely, and I find that jury 
duty is more fatiguing than I had an- 
ticipated. You will admit, I am sure, 
that I fulfilled a unique position com- 
mendably to the last!” 


“Young man, now that our friends 
have left us, I should like to ask you a 
few questions about a matter that we 
do not mention before them, especially 
now that the man Farwell, or Howell, 
will never be brought to trial.” Lef- 
ferts sat back in his low basket chair 
on the lawn at Willow Brook one balmy 
May day and pointed significantly to 
the slender figure of Mrs. Latimer as 
it disappeared over a rolling hill, ac- 
companied by a tall, masculine one 
which swaggered along in_ military 
fashion. 

Crewe laid down the book which he 
had been idly browsing over and 
snorted, 

“That was to be expected, but they 
are not the only ones!” He waved to- 
ward the grape arbor at the rear, where 
Maggie and Henry Eaves were indus- 
triously searching for imaginary grubs 
among the young tendrils of the vine. 
“IT was curious enough to ask Henry 
what had first led him to think of 
changing his present state of freedom 
to one of servitude, and he told me that 
it was Maggie’s testimony at the trial. 
He said that any woman who would lie 
like that for her mistress would make 
a splendid wife for any man who 
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wanted to go in business for himself. 
I rather fancy he pities me! I tremble 
for you, Benjamin, every time that new 
stenographer pats her bobbed head and 
announces that you are out.” 

“You needn’t.” Lefferts laughed. 
“Maggie lied with praiseworthy intent, 
and Mrs. Latimer from the oldest mo- 
tive in the world, for I’m convinced 
that Adam took the first bite out of that 
apple and Eve lied to save him! But 
have you heard the true story of that 
night, Sergeant Odell ?” 

The young man shook his head. 

“f can surmise it, I think,” he said. 
“Remember that, according to Howell’s 
confession, Latimer wasn’t killed until 
about half past nine. I think that the 
sleeping powder was a mere fabrica- 
tion; that Mrs. Latimer, in the misery 
of mental torture and unrest, put on her 
moleskin coat and wandered down to 
the pond, where chance led her to 
where the lever was lying. [ have al- 
ways thought that she witnessed the 
murder and mistook Farwell for Starr 
Agnew; their figures are really very 
much alike in silhouette, even to the 
military bearing. She may have picked 
up the lever in some instinct of de- 
fense. When the murderer rangaway 
she got back to the house in *. 
and went to the room of her only con- 
fidant in the household, Maggie.” 

“You’ve hit it.” Lefferts nodded. 
“It was Maggie, though, who put on 
the coat and, taking the lever outdoors, 
hid it in the grape arbor. She has told 
me that when she met Henry there the 
next day she did wot tell him where the 
lever was; she merely told him to ‘look 
up. After she’d gone he did so and 
acted upon his own judgment. But we 
are waiting to hear what first put you 
on the trail of Farwell.” 

Odell laughed in his turn. 

“He did himself! When he waylaid 
me at the station in town, dragged me 
to a coffee house and impressed his 
theory of Mrs. Latimer’s guilt upon 


me, at the same time protesting that he 
was a mere bystander, I began to ask 
myself why he had taken the trouble 
to try to make me view the case from 
his standpoint. I remembered that 
either he or Mr. Kingsley might well 
have loitered at the station in Sunny- 
mead to speak to Mr. Latimer. It 
couldn’t have been Kingsley, of course, 
and I commenced then to look a little 
askance at my new friend Farwell. He 
gave me an unusual cigarette, too, an 
imported Xerxes, and I kept the stub. 

“When the opportunity presented it- 
self I called upon him at his bungalow, 
as he had invited me to do, and recog- 
nized upon the easel in his studio a 
bad copy of a snow scene which the 
Argus Life Insurance Company had 
figured on their complimentary calen- 
dars two years before; yet he assured 
me that it was a bit from the edge of 
Chris Vorn’s farm. A _ fake artist 
would only hang about a place like this 
in winter if he were lying low or had 
some hidden interest here. He showed 
me the photograph of his ‘sister’ on the 
mantel and I bore the likeness in mind. 
Then, too, he seemed to me to have 
taken an abnormal interest in the fu 
neral of Latimer that morning. When 
I mentioned Maggie Ruggles, he 
started but denied ever having been in 
Fairfield Harbor, though he admitted 
readily enough that he had ‘toured’ New 
England, but changed the statement at 
once by explaining that he meant a 
sketching tour. 

“He was an incessant smoker. It 
came to me that if by any chance he 
had been on the scene of the murder 
that night he might have dropped a 
cigarette stub. On my way to that con- 
ference with you in the library here I 
stopped at the pond and hunted around 
till I found the end of another Xerxes 
cigarette like the one he had given to 
me, but stained and shapeless from 
soaking in the thawing snow for four 
days. 
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“When I talked with Mr. Agnew 
again I realized the similarity in ap- 
pearance between the two men, and 
divined the mistake in identity which 
Mrs. Latimer might have made and 
vhich would make her attitude clear. 
Next I learned about the other woman 
to whom Mr. Latimer was attentive. 
Her general description answered to 
that of the photograph of Farwell’s 
‘sister.’ J realized, too, that Farwell 
might have been the man to beard Lati- 
mer in his den last September down in 
New Jersey, and that the woman then 
discussed could have been some other 
than Mrs. Latimer. 

“After Mrs. Latimer’s arrest I had 
a talk with Maggie that made the whole 
case plain, although I was not then in 
a position to prove anything. She told 
me that only that morning before the 
murder she had recognized in the sup- 
posed ‘sister’ of the artist down the 
road a woman from a theatrical com- 
pany that had been stranded in Fair- 
field Harbor a matter of ten years be- 
fore, and who had married an actor 
from the same troupe, that might have 
been this artist himself, only his face 
was less drawn. She told Mrs. Lati- 
mer, who repeated. it to her husband 
before dinner that night. I went to 
town, found out that Latimer was being 
systematically blackmailed, and the rest 
was easy. I took a trip myself to Fair- 
field Harbor and discovered some long- 
memoried inhabitants who recalled the 
couple and readily identified them 
from my description of Farwell and the 
woman of the photograph. 

“Meantime I had a couple of men 
from the department out West, follow- 
ing up Latimer’s career. They brought 
back the data on that Omaha marriage. 
The hardest job I had was finding Nita 
Howell, but I traced her from one 
rooming house to another until I 
finally located her; I couldn’t have 
given you enough proof without her 
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help to halt Mrs. Latimer’s trial, and 
I certainly could not have told you that 
I suspected the murderer to be Far- 
well, or neither of you could have 
avoided giving the show away. When 
I found her and worked upon her 
mingled sympathy for the prisoner 
and desire for revenge on the man who 
had used her and cheated her, she was 
willing, as you saw, to tell all she knew. 
That’s all there was to it.” 

When he had finished there was 
silence between them for a moment and 
then Lefferts exclaimed: 

“It was superb! If it hadn’t been 
for you, sergeant, Mrs. Latimer might 
now be facing the chair itself!” 

“To say nothing of our professional 
reputations gone!” added _ Foster 
Crewe. “We are more indebted to you 
than we can ever repay! But I think 
it was a mistake of Mrs. Latimer’s to 
help that Howell woman away to Aus- 
tralia. Besides the blackmail, she was 
an accessory after the fact of the mur- 
der. If the local authorities, who have 
been ill-tempered ever since the fiasco 
of that trial, ever learned the part we 
allowed ourselves, a firm of our stand- 
ing, to be induced to take in the escape 
of that fugitive we’d be ruined!” 

“No fear!” Lefferts responded. 
“The litthe woman knew from experi- 
ence what it was to face a judge and 
jury on a criminal charge, and much 
as Nita Howell had wronged her, she 
would not be instrumental in bringing 
the same fate down upon her.” 

“But it couldn’t have been the same,” 
Crewe argued pedantically, as of old. 
“The Howell woman would not have 
faced a capital charge, but merely that 
of being accessory.” 

Lefferts smiled. 

“She would not have had so splen- 
did a champion,” he conceded, “nor 
would it be easy to convict the real 
criminal in the case since he was in the 
jury box!” 

END. 
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Oo vie persons contend that it is a mistake to paint, to those who are to 
view it, a forthcoming event in glowing colors. They maintain that ex- 
pectations are apt to be raised too high, and the event, though it may - 

an ot one, is thus minimized; that it would have made more of a 
impression had nothing been said as to its fine qualities; that it is better to 
make a simple statement of its coming and general character. As an added 
argument, supporters of this theory declare that there is a tendency in human 
nature instinctively to deprecate that which is highly lauded. 

In most cases we feel that this is true, but there come times when we 
feel impelled to impress upon you the fine qualities of a particular story or issue 
of the magazine. 

Thus, in the Detective Story MaGaZIneE which will be on the stands next 
Tuesday, June first, we are giving the best example of accomplishing an achieve- 
ment, that of making the magazine better with each issue, that we have ever 
displayed. 

Possibly we are making a mistake in throwing down the gauntlet, as it 
were, to those who may think we have used too vivid coloring in describing 
next issue’s contents, as well as to the argumentative souls, to whom a state- 
ment about anything always brings forth a prompt denial of the premises. 

Well, we are going to take chances, because we do not think a general 
statement about the stories in the next issue would be anything but rank in- 
justice to the magazine and ingratitude to the authors who have worked so hard 
and so well to make it what it is—a wonderfully fine number. 

Let us first take the complete novel. It is called 


No. 13 RUE DU BON DIABLE 


and its author 
ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY 


American diplomat, author, student, and distinguished man of letters, has never 
created in his long life a finer piece of work of its kind than this novel. 

It is a trite and much-abused expression to say that a story is of a different 
kind, but if ever a story justified this claim to being different “No. 13 
Rue Du Bon Diable” most certainly is that story. It is different in treatment, 
different in style, and different in that we feel it is a real, outstanding, and 
lasting work of art. 

We have read this story three times, and passages we have read to ourselves 
and aloud to others at least a dozen times. So you can see at least what we, an 
old stager, must think of “No, 13 Rue Du Bon Diable.” 

It is a simple tale, and its great difference in treatment lies in the fact that 
the reader knows who the murderer is from the instant he commits the crime; 
yet he follows with breathless interest every move the assassin makes, every 
thought that passes through his cunning brain. And the actions and thoughts 


of the detectives are almost as absorbing as those of the person upon whom 


they seek to fasten the crime. we 
There are many finely drawn pieces of characterization and unusually well- 
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depicted scenes, but may we call your attention to one that we particularly like, 
that which tells of the killing of the master of the house by his servant, and 
then what passes through the brain of the terror-stricken murderer when he 
realizes the enormity of his crime and its probable consequences? 

Readers, we respectfully commend Arthur Sherburne Hardy’s really great 
novel to the well-merited attention it deserves from you. 


DPdSE 


Of all the characters that Herman Landon has created, none has become 
better known than “The Gray Phantom,” and none has brought more letters 
from you readers with demands that Landon write more of his characters’ 
escapades. 

You will remember that when Landon wrote that little history of his life 
for you he ended it by announcing that he was hard at work upon a serial whose 
central character is The Gray Phantom. 

Read, then, the opening chapters of 


THE GRAY PHANTOM’S DEFENSE 
By HERMAN LANDON 


which you will find in the next issue. This is the first serial Landon ~has 
written for the Detective Story MaGazIne, and the second he has ever written, 
he having confined the greater part of his time to short stories and complete 
novelettes of twenty-five to thirty thousand words. 

All of you who like Landon’s work, and your name is legion, will think 
this a cracking good story. So don’t miss the opening installment. 


PRADEEEE 


AND SEE WHO ELSE 


is going to be with you in next Tuesday's issue. No less personages of note 
and worth than HUGH KAHLER, with “AT THE OPEN WINDOW,” a strong 
story of retribution, and JOHNSTON _McCULLEY, with his one and only 
“Thubway Tham,” who is told of in “THUBWAY THAM’S THENTH Of 
HONOR.” Then there are some others of equal importance, but we've got 
to keep something by way of surprise. 


We were going to print some dandy letters that you readers have been 
sending us recently, but the make-up man said: “Nothing doing! Bite it off!” 

Well, we guess we have not been unfair. Have told of authors, of readers, 
of ourselves, and in this issue we have told of stories—and believe us when we 
say it—some great ones! 


— 


PROFITS AT SING SING INCREASE 


CONVICTS and officials at Sing Sing prison have been working together 

with great efficiency the past six months if the report of the profits of 
the prison factories are an indication of efficiency. The industries conducted 
at the prison cleared $60,000 for the last six months of the fiscal year, an 
average of $2,000 a month over the profits of the previous year. 





Hf you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


Wiu1aM J. H.—William, until you cut down some of those capitals you 
are going to continue to be rather an unimportant member of society. No one 
can afford to throw ink around in that. way unless he has a tremendous lot of 
individuality and very unusual mental traits, to excuse it. 


In a word, William, you need to be more practical, earnest, steady, and 
hard working. ; 


_ Laura D.—I do wish you had sent me your home address again. It is 
impossible for me to keep past letters carefully filed, for there are so many of 
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them. I can’t reply to this letter, which touches on a great many quéstions in 
which I am vitally interested. You cheer up, Laura. No, you don’t have to 
just sit down and take it—not at all. No woman has to. A woman of your 
spirit ought to know better than to talk like that. Now you know pretty well what 
I wanted to say; don’t your 


T. H. F.—That tendency you have to make the end letters of each word 
smaller than the first ones shows that you are tactful. Don’t worry about it. 
I agree that your penmanship is poor, but remember that a beautiful bit of 
writing does not necessarily mean a thing as to character. It often means that 
the writer hasn’t backbone enough to break away from the set rules of the copy 
book. 


J. T. G.—The specimen which you inclose shows me a person who is ex- 
ceptionally sensitive and idealistic, who has rather an original mind, who lack 
training of that mind in specialized lines, but who probably is possessed of ex 
ceptional breadth of spiritual vision. No, no charge, thank you. 


Arton C. S.—I tell you what I think, since you ask me so earnestly. J 
think that anybody who cannot decide whether to be a detective or a writer of 
fiction had better stick to plain business. In the professions, I have alway$ 
found that a real and positive leaning toward some one line was a fair guarantee 
of success. You people who want to do and be so many things are just amusing 
yourselves. You read our stories, Alton, and you'll have all the fun of being 
a detective and of writing stories, without the dreadful hard work of either job. 


J. Ow. C.—I don’t see how you can be bashful and self-conscious when 
your handwriting runs uphill so that it reminds me of a cheerful grin. The 
trouble with you, I suspect, is that you mean you are bashful with the girls? 
Eh? If so, I like you all the better for it. Nice girls, worth knowing, usually 
seem to like the bashful boy best. It’s because they kngw that the self-assured 
young gentleman has rather too good an opinion of himself. No, I am sure 
you would not like indoor work. Look here, did you ever think of being a 
farmer? I know that a machinist does not have any education along that line, 
but from your writing I have a notion that you'd fit neatly into that job. 


Octr.—I don’t know why you are not successful at your present work, be- 
cause you didn’t tell me what that is; but I'll venture a plain guess that it is 
office work. On that basis I can tell you that vou are not fitted for anything 
of the sort. You are depressed by being under dictation—no pun intended; you 
find your mind going to sleep when you do routine work, and the romance of 
business would never appeal to you. You need work which demands personal 
qualities—that quiet, tactful manner of yours, for instance, and your readiness 
to be interested in any human problem which is put before you. I believe that 
you would do well in editorial offices—doing office work, it is true, but with 
something to stimulate your imagination. 


A. M.—No, I don’t see much musical talent, though you probably have 
appreciation for music. You have the type of mind which is not inherently 
literary, but which could be trained to certain forms of literary activity. It 
is my experience that people like you write interesting articles and make good 
reporters. Some people can do that and write fiction, too, but they are not 
very common. If I were you I would try to get on one of the big New Jersey 
papers, doing what is called “feature stuff.” [You might as well get used to 
the jargon, you know.] Which means, that if the editor hears of a woman who 
is making a success of a big chicken farm he may send you out to interview 
her and to write a pithy, interesting account of it-—things like that. 
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A. K. E.—It’s really surprising, the way in which I seem to drive some of 
you folks to poetry. This handwriting, for instance, does not show any of 
the ordinary signs of a poetical disposition. 


Kiheght ak anght Ce telly orLe, 
L core, Cuct Col Faas Sesse, Piece, 


f .. 


‘ 


Bat of Mien, Eleiay Leiba” 
why do the ay heat Syms rj, 
Lo wate Antee Cuctiqrey 2222s), 


This “mere man” possesses a mild sense of humor and is chiefly interested 
in practical affairs. He is not even much of a reader, except, maybe, of detective 
stories. He is honest to a penny and conscientious to a hair; he hasn’t any 
imagination, and he possesses almost no initiative. A fine man, though, is 
A. K. E. If I had to depend absolutely upon some one to do a hard job [ll 
call on this correspondent of mine. 


E. T. H.—Well, really, E. T. H., that’s a poser. Because, don’t you see, 
I never heard of a young person before who wanted to just set out to be a 
dramatic critic. I thought I’d been asked every conceivable question, but, 
you see, something new can always happen. Your writing shows the eccen- 
tricity and positiveness of the individual, so characteristic of those concerned 
with the various lines of literary work; but I really don’t know how to advise 
any one to deliberately seek this particular career. You see, it is usually the 
outcome of other work. Often a dramatic critic begins by being a general 
writer on a newspaper, reporting and criticizing anything from dog fights to 
the new board of aldermen. I guess if I were you I’d do just about what 
was suggested to A. M. Begin on some paper that will let you review the 
weekly visits of road companies to the opera house. The rest is up to you. 


Witt1amM Max1.—Read some of the things that Mr. Burns has to say to 
young lads who want to be detectives. As for your character, it is the sort 
that would find real success and happiness in being a good merchant. I can 
just hear you snort, William. Right now you want to wear a pistol and a badge 
and go around casting dark and suspicious looks at all unidentified individuals, 
but that won’t last, my dear boy. All of us, seventeen or thereabouts, have 
these temporary dreams. When I was your age I was looking forward happily 
to being a trapeze performer, and much distressed at the attitude of my family 
toward that noble project. 


oC. 





EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 
CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been 
engaged in the’ study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our readers 
may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of life and 
property against criminals and other evil-doers, Letters seeking expert information 
along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. 
Burns, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this 
department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when so desired. 


NE hundred and twenty-five thousand automobiles were stolen in thi 
country last year. The value of these cars was enormous. Some of 
them were the very expensive kind, and some were cheap flivvers, and 

some were high-powered trucks. In a great many cases all trace of them wa: 
lost. A fair amount were taken from the thieves, and a great many were re 
covered from people who had bought them and paid good money for them 
This was especially hard, for those good folks who had acted in the best of 
faith lost the automobile and the money it had cost them. 

If garage men, road repair men, chauffeurs, and the boys who hang about 
garages were really to keep their eyes open they could often be of great assist 
ance to the police and the detectives who are always hunting automobile thieves 
Frequently a car may be traced to a certain garage, but no real description 
of the man who brought it and took it away can be obtained. Here is a good 
chance for some of you boys that are always writing me that you want to train 
for the detective profession. If you work at a garage, or if you are chauffeurs, 
as a lot of my older correspondents are, keep your minds awake. Just for 
exercise, teach yourself to remember the men you have talked with in the course 
of a day. Memorize the strange cars, as much as you can, which come under 
your observation. A man who could tell the make of a car at a distance, and 
who knew the “treads” of various tires, and who had trained himself to care- 
ful observation of men besides, would really be on the way to development fo: 
the detective profession. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


CHARLEY.—It seems to me that you have handled your case pretty well, 
especially as you are just beginning to work. I will be glad to assist you when 
ever you ask me, but for your own sake you ought to work with experienced 
detectives for a while. We can all learn from those who have gone before us. 
You may spend a year trying to teach yourself about the profession, when an 
operative who had been working for a dozen years could help you and train 
you with much less worry and trouble, to say nothing of time. Your distrust 
of detective agencies, as a whole, is entirely unfounded. If you take that atti- 
tude toward the members of a profession to which you are going to devote 
yourself, you are on the wrong track. 

M. C.—Your superiors will direct you, and if you act on orders the re 
sponsibility is not yours. Be careful not to exceed your orders. This matter 
of taking a criminal from one State to another is a complicated one. Your 
chief will look into the question carefully before he directs you. 

Top.—Carrying a weapon is against the law. If you fear that you will 
be attacked get a permit to carry a revolver. You will have to give better 
reasons to the police than you have to me. If you really are the object of strange 
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persecution and of mysterious attacks I would like to hear more of the matter. 
Write me specifically. I can not imagine a boy of eighteen having done any- 
thing serious enough to cause a gang of people to hound him. 


HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 


CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 


Mr. A. T. Craig is a master of the science that makes it pessible for us to under- 
stand different persons’ natures by studying their facial and bodily characteristics, so 
that we may know which of our acquaintances would make congenial social com- 
panions, which suitable business associates, et cetera. Unless your case is urgent, Mr. 
Craig would prefer that you wait until his articles treat upon the subject in which you 
are particularly interested. However, if you are confronted with problems that de- 
mand immediate attention, in dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craig fully of 
the conditions which baffle you, give as complete a description of the person in ques- 
tion as you can, and, when possible, inclose a photograph. Mr. Craig then will give 
your case his personal attention. All photographs will be carefully returned, if a 
stamped, addressed envelope, of the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This 
service is free. 


The Swarthy Type 


LACK hair, black eyes, eyelashes, and eyebrows, with a dark skin mark 
the opposite pole from the blond hair, light blue eyes, almost white eye- 
lashes and brows, and very fair skin; and, in fact, the two types are 

from opposite parts of the earth’s surface. 

The negro belongs to the type which we are now considering. The an- 
cient Egyptians belonged to it. 

Physical contours associated with this type vary from the fattish frame 
of the pigmies of Africa to the bony and massive frames of our own Indians. 
The latter, it is true, do not belong to the same ethnological division of the 
human race, but the characteristics of the type are found in them—charac- 
teristics which are quite different from those of the black-haired, black-eyed, 
and yellow-skinned type, with which I will deal in my next article. 

This dark type, now under discussion, is marked by two extremes of dis- 
position, and those extremes will be found to hold good, whether the student 
be considering races or individuals ; they are: 

First, the disposition to be gay, in an irresponsible way; to laugh easily; 
to weep without great provocation; to love sunshine, eating, dancing, color, ex- 
citement; to fear danger, and to hate discipline, and, second, the disposition 
which is stern, often sullen, fiercely independent, passionately proud, reserved, 
taciturn, brave to the point of fanaticism. 

Races show these differentiations, but so do the individuals of the Caucasian 
race who come under the classification of coloring as herein defined. 

The very dark person, then, may be depended upon for some irresponsibility 
of conduct, or for such conduct*as is an effectual barrier to any true intimacy. 
In dealing with this type, quickly estimate to which side the leaning is. 

[f a person belonging to this type has softly rounded wrists and ankles, 
a round face, roundish eyes, and a round chin, you may depend upon it that 
love of pleasure and ease are uppermost. If the bony structure is apparent 
through the flesh, if the mouth is a straight line, if the eyes are a bit deep set, 
and if the nose is strong, then you have one of the proudest and most reserved 
of human beings with whom to deal. Inaccuracy in this estimation has cost many 
a man his success when dealing with a person of the type; has cost many 
aman Or woman happiness in not rightly understanding a mate. 





UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


EFORE much progress can be made in the study of ciphers and their 
solution, it is necessary to have thorough knowledge of the mechanics 
of the language with which we are working. Too much stress cannot 

be laid on this point. We hear a musician give an exquisite interpretation oi 
some intricate composition, and we are thrilled. We ask ourselves how it could 
be possible for any one to master such a score. The secret lies in the hours of 
study the artist has given to the mechanics of his art—practicing scales and 
runs until he could play them as smoothly as water ripples along a brook; 
spending a great deal of time familiarizing himself with scales and chords; 
teaching his fingers to find on his keyboard any possible combination of notes 
his eye meets, with not an instant’s hesitation. These things are his stock in 
trade; by mastering them he is able to give his amazing renditions. The 
mechanics of a language are a large part of the cryptographer’s stock in trade; 
by mastering them the cipher analyst acquires his facility of hitting off solutions 
to exceedingly difficult ciphers with little or no effort. 

So far we have covered the ground work pretty thoroughly. We have 
examined frequency tables of single letters, pairs, groups, initials, and final 
letters. But one thing remains for us to learn before we can be content with 
what we know of the mechanics of English, and that is the relative frequency 
with which vowels recur. 

In every four consecutive letters of English text, at least one is a vowel. 
Examine carefully any ten consecutive letters you may choose, and it is safe 
to say that from two to five of them will be vowels; four will be the average. 
In their relation to one another, the relative frequency with which the vowels 
recur is: A, 20.3%; E, 32.7%; I, 17.4%; O, 20.7%, and U, 8.9%. 

As we get deeper and deeper into the intricacies of cipher solution, the 
value of these tables will be more and more apparent. Meanwhile, it is im 
portant to become thoroughly familiar with them. 

Here is a cipher exercise that will help you to keep your hand in. Its text 
is an old maxim whose truth would have kept many a lawbreaker in straight 
paths, if only he could have understood it before he made his initial venture 
in crime. 

NTHVYGLPBAFPVRAPRARIRESRRYF 
FRPHER 

Next Tuesday’s issue will contain the answer. 





The text of last week’s cipher problem, which was a bit of Hefty Carti- 
gan’s philosophy, is: “Never turn down a pal who needs help. Chances are 
you'll be in wreng some time yourself, and then you'd hate to be handed the 
cold shoulder.” The code word is “Spade.” Mr. Freeland’s alphabet block 
is arranged thus: 


S p a d e 
S a b c d e 
p f g h ij k 
a l m n Oo p 
d q r s t u 
e Vv Ww Xx y z 


7 


In the cipher problem each pair of letters represented one letter in the 
text; the cipher letters were the letters in the code words, left-hand column 
used first, then the letter at the top of the “block.” Clear? 
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Jim came to the rescue. 


Each night thousands are seeing unfolded on the screen the thrilling story of Jim Godfrey, 


who, in the hours after r supper, with the help 
of the International Correspondence Schools, 
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head that knew what to do in an emergency. 
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ments, with I. C. S, help, special training in the work of 
their choice. 

1 e are men like Jesse G. Vincent, who rose from a tool- 
mal ipprentice to inventor of the Liberty Motor; men like 
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wi tt ne on your part could be the means of changing 
you le li 

€ ly possible for you to have the position you want in 

the you like be st, to have a salary that will give you and 
your ly the kind of a home, the cpmrorts, the little luxuries, 
the en Dette that you would like them to have. No matter 
what ; your occupation, your education or ‘your means 
y r doit i All we ask is the chance to prove it. That's fair, 
isn't hen mark nad mailthis coupon. There’s no obligation 
and penny of cost. But it may be the most important step 


took in your life. 











s Win! 


Traffic jammed at the rush hour! Crowds thronging station platforms! A 
The swing-bridge would not close 
in the power house something had gone wrong and nobody knew what—until jj 
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